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PIERRE LOTI 


JOUIS- MARIE-JULIEN VIAUD, 
‘“‘Pierre Loti,” was born in Rochefort, 
of an old French-Protestant family, 
January 14, 1850. He was connected 
with the French Navy from 1867 to 
1900, and is now a retired officer with - 
full captain’s rank. Although of a 
most energetic character and a vet- 
eran of various campaigns—Japan, Tonkin, Senegal, 
China (1900)—-M. Viaud was so fimid as a young mid- 
shipman that his comrades named him “Loti,” a small 
Indian flower which seems ever discreetly to hide itself. 
This is, perhaps, a pleasantry, as elsewhere there is a 
much more romantic explanation of the word. Suffice 
it to say that Pierre Loti has been always the nom de 
plume of M. Viaud. 

Loti has no immediate literary ancestor and no pupil 
worthy of the name. He indulges in a dainty pessi- 
mism and is most of all an impressionist, not of the 
vogue of Zola—although he can be, on occasion, as 
brutally plain as he—but more in the manner of Victor 
Hugo, his predecessor, or Alphonse Daudet, his lifelong 
friend. In Loti’s works, however, pessimism is soft- 
ened to a musical melancholy; the style is direct; the 
vocabulary exquisite; the moral situations familiar; 
the characters not complex. In short, his place is 
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unique, apart from the normal lines of novelistic de- 
velopment. 

The vein of Loti is not absolutely new, but is cer- 
tainly novel. In him it first revealed itself in a recep- 
tive sympathy for the rare flood of experiences that 
his naval life brought on him, experiences which had 
not fallen to the lot of Bernardin de St. Pierre or Cha- 
teaubriand, both of whom he resembles. But neither 
of those writers possessed Loti’s delicate sensitiveness to 
exotic nature as it is reflected in the foreign mind and 
heart. Strange but real worlds he has conjured up for 
us in most of his works and with means that are, as 
with all great artists, extremely simple. He may be 
compared to Kipling and to Stevenson: to Kipling, be- 
cause he has done for the French seaman something 
that the Englishman has done for ‘Tommy Atkins,” 
although their methods are often more opposed than 
similar; like Stevenson, he has gone searching for 
romance in the ends of the earth; like Stevenson, too, 
he has put into all of his works a style that is never less 
than dominant and often irresistible. Charm, indeed, 
is the one fine quality that all his critics, whether 
friendly or not, acknowledge, and it is one well able to 
cover, if need be, a multitude of literary sins. 

. Pierre Loti was elected a member of the French 
Academy in 1891, succeeding to the chair of Octave 
Feuillet. Some of his writings are: Azdyade, written 
in 1879; the scene is laid in Constantinople. This was 
followed by Rarahu, a Polynesian idyl (1880; again 
published under the title Le Mariage de Loti, 1882). 
Roman dun Spahi (1881) deals with Algiers. Taton- 
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gaye is a true béte-humaine, sunk in moral slumber or 
quivering with ferocious joys. It is in this book that 
Loti has eclipsed Zola. One of his masterpieces is 
Mon Frére Yves (ocean and Brittany), together with 
Pécheur @’Islande (1886); both translated into German 
by Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania (Carmen Sylva). 
In 1884 was published Les trots Dames de la Kasbah, 
relating also to Algiers, and then came Madame Chry- 
santhéme (1887), crowned by the Academy. Japoneries 
@automne (1889), Japanese scenes; then Au Maroc 
(Morocco; 1890). Partly autobiographical are Le Ro- 
man @un Enfant (1890) and Le Livre de la Pitié et 
de la Mort (1891). Then followed Fantémes d’Orient 
(1892), L’Exilée (1893), Le Desert (Syria; 1895), 
Jerusalem, La Galilée (Palestine; 1895), Pages choi- 
sies (1896), Ramunicho (1897), Reflets sur la Sombre 
Route (1898), and finally Derniers Jours de Pékin (1903). 

Many exquisite pages are to be found in Loti’s work. 
His composition is now and then somewhat discon- 
nected; the impressions are vague, almost illusory, and 
the mirage is a little obscure, but the intense and abid- 
ing charm of Nature remains. Loti has not again 
reached the level of Madame Chrysanthéme, and Eng- 
lish critics at least will have to suspend their judgment 
for a while. In any event, he has given to the world 
many great books, and is shrined with the Forty ‘‘Im- 
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- DEDICATION 


To Madame la Duchesse de Richelieu 


MADAME LA DUCHESSE, 

Permit me to beg your acceptance of this work, as a 
respectful tribute of my friendship. 

I feel some hesitation in offering it, for its theme can 
not be deemed altogether correct; but I have endeav- 
ored to make its expression, at least, in harmony with 
good taste, and I trust that my endeavors have been 
successful. 

This record is the journal of a summer of my life, in 
which I have changed nothing, not even the dates, 
thinking that in our efforts to arrange matters we suc- 
ceed often only in disarranging them. Although the 
most important réle may appear to devolve on Madame 
Chrysanthéme, it is very certain that the three principal 
points of interest are mysel/, Japan, and the effect 
produced on me by that country. 

Do you recollect a certain photograph—rather ab- 
surd, I must admit—representing that great fellow 
Yves,a Japanese girl, and myself, grouped as we were 
posed by a Nagasakiartist? You smiled when I assured 
you that the carefully attired little damsel placed be- 
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tween us had been one of our neighbors. Kindly receive 
my book with the same indulgent smile, without seek- 
ing therein a meaning either good or bad, in the same 
spirit in which you would receive some quaint bit of 
pottery, some grotesquely carved ivory idol, or some 
fantastic trifle brought to you from this singular father- 
land of all fantasy. 
Believe me, with the deepest respect, 
Madame la Duchesse, 
Your affectionate 
PIERRE LOTI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WE were at sea, about two o’clock in the morning, on 
a fine night, under a starry sky. 

Yves stood beside me on the bridge, and we talked of 
the country, unknown to both, to which destiny was 
now carrying us. As we were to cast anchor the next 
day, we enjoyed our anticipations, and made a thou- 
sand plans. 

“For myself,” I said, “‘I shall marry at once.” 

“Ah!” said Yves, with the indifferent air of one 
whom nothing can surprise. 

““Yes—I shall choose a little, creamy-skinned woman 
with black hair and cat’s eyes. She must be pretty and 
not much bigger than a doll. You shall have a room in 
our house. It will be a little paper house, in a green 
garden, deeply shaded. We shall live among flowers, 
everything around us shall blossom, and each morning 
our dwelling shall be filled with nosegays—nosegays 
such as you have never dreamed of.” 

Yves now began to take an interest in these plans for 
my future household; indeed, he would have listened 
with as much confidence if I had expressed the inten- 
tion of taking temporary vows in some monastery of 
this new country, or of marrying some island queen and 
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shutting myself up with her in a house built of jade, in 
the middle of an enchanted lake. 

I had quite made up my mind to carry out the 
scheme I had unfolded to him. Yes, led on by ennuz 
and solitude, I had gradually arrived at dreaming of 
and looking forward to such a marriage. And then, 
above all, to live for awhile on land, in some shady nook, 
amid trees and flowers! How tempting it sounded 
after the long months we had been wasting at the Pesca- 
dores (hot and arid islands, devoid of freshness, woods, 
or streamlets, full of faint odors of China and of death). © 

We had made great way in latitude since our vessel 
had quitted that Chinese furnace, and the constella- 
tions in the sky had undergone a series of rapid changes; 
the Southern Cross had disappeared at the same time 
as the other austral stars; and the Great Bear, rising on 
the horizon, was almost on as high a level as it is in the 
sky above France. The evening breeze soothed and 
revived us, bringing back to us the memory of our 
summer-night watches on the coast of Brittany. 

What a distance we were, however, from those fa- 
miliar coasts! What a tremendous distance! 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MYSTERIOUS LAND 


dawn we beheld Japan. 
Precisely at the foretold moment 
Ayr/4\ the mysterious land arose before us, 
er, afar off, like a black dot in the vast 
=x sea, which for so many days had been 
)) but a blank. space. 

At first we saw nothing by the rays 
of the rising sun but a series of tiny 
pink-tipped heights (the Fukai Islands). Soon, how- 
ever, appeared all along the horizon, like a misty veil 
over the waters, Japan itself; and little by little, out of 
the dense shadow, arose the sharp, opaque outlines of 
the Nagasaki mountains. 

The wind was dead against us, and the strong breeze, 
which steadily increased, seemed as if the country 
were blowing with all its might, in a vain effort to 
drive us away from its shores. The sea, the rigging, 
the vessel itself, all vibrated and quivered as if with 
emotion. 
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MY three o’clock in the afternoon all 
these far-off objects were close to us, 
"\ so close that they overshadowed us 
ei with their rocky masses and deep 

K green thickets. 

We entered a shady channel be- 
tween two high ranges of mountains, 
oddly symmetrical —like stage sce- 
nery, very pretty, though unlike nature. It seemed as 
if Japan were opened to our view through an enchanted 
fissure, allowing us to penetrate into her very heart. 

Nagasaki, as yet unseen, must be at the extremity of 
this long and peculiar bay. All around us was ex- 
quisitely green. The strong sea-breeze had suddenly 
_ fallen, and was succeeded by a calm; the atmosphere, 
now very warm, was laden with the perfume of flowers. 
In the valley resounded the ceaseless whirr of the ci- 
calas, answering one another from shore to shore; the 
mountains reéchoed with innumerable sounds; the 
whole country seemed to vibrate like crystal. We passed 
among myriads of Japanese junks, gliding softly, wafted 
by imperceptible breezes on the smooth water; their 
motion could hardly be heard, and their white sails, 
stretched out on yards, fell languidly in a thousand 
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horizontal folds like window-blinds, their strangely 
contorted poops, rising up castle-like in the air, re- 
minding one of the towering ships of the Middle Ages. 
In the midst of the verdure of this wall of mountains, 
they stood out with a snowy whiteness. 

What a country of verdure and shade is Japan; what 
an unlooked-for Eden! 

Beyond us, at sea, it must have been full daylight; 
but here, in the depths of the valley, we already felt the 
impression of evening; beneath the summits in full sun- 
light, the base of the mountains and all the thickly 
wooded parts near the water’s edge were steeped in 
twilight. 

The passing junks, gleaming white against the back- 
ground of dark foliage, were silently and dexterously 
manoeuvred by small, yellow, naked men, with long 
hair piled up on their heads in feminine fashion. Grad- 
ually, as we advanced farther up the green channel, the 
perfumes became more penetrating, and the monoto- 
nous chirp of the cicalas swelled out like an orches- 
tral crescendo.. Above us, against the luminous sky, 
sharply delineated between the mountains, a kind of 
hawk hovered, screaming out, with a deep, human voice, 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” its melancholy call prolonged by the 
echoes. 

All this fresh and luxuriant nature was of a peculiar 
Japanese type, which seemed to impress itself even on 
the mountain-tops, and produced the effect of a too 
artificial prettiness. The trees were grouped in clus- 
ters, with the pretentious grace shown on lacquered 
trays. Large rocks sprang up in exaggerated shapes, 
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side by side with rounded, lawn-like hillocks; all the 
incongruous elements of landscape were grouped to- 
gether as if artificially created. 

When we looked intently, here and there we saw, 
often built in counterscarp on the very brink of an 
abyss, some old, tiny, mysterious pagoda, half hidden 
in the foliage of the overhanging trees, bringing to the 
minds of new arrivals, like ourselves, a sense of un- 
familiarity and strangeness, and the feeling that in this 
country the spirits, the sylvan gods, the antique sym- 
bols, faithful guardians of the woods and forests, were 
unknown and incomprehensible. 

When Nagasaki appeared, the view was rather dis- 
appointing. Situated at the foot of green overhanging 
mountains, it looked like any other ordinary town. In 
front of it lay a tangled mass of vessels, flying all the 
flags of the world; steamboats, just as in any other 
port, with dark funnels and black smoke, and behind 
them quays covered with warehouses and factories; 
nothing was wanting in the way of ordinary, trivial, 
every-day objects. 

Some time, when man shall have made all things 
alike, the earth will be a dull, tedious dwelling-place, 
and we shall have even to give up travelling and seeking 
for a change which can no longer be found. 

About six o’clock we dropped anchor noisily amid 
the mass of vessels already in the harbor, and were im- 
mediately invaded. 

We were visited by a mercantile, bustling, comical 
Japan, which rushed upon us in full boat-loads, in 
waves, like a rising sea. Little men and little women 
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came in a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but without 
cries, without squabbles, noiselessly, each one making 
so smiling a bow that it was impossible to be angry with 
them, so that by reflex action we smiled and bowed also. 
They carried on their backs little baskets, tiny boxes, 
receptacles of every shape, fitting into one another in the 
most ingenious manner, each containing several others, 
and multiplying till they filled up everything, in endless 
number. From these they drew forth all manner of 
curious and unexpected things: folding screens, slip- 
pers, soap, lanterns, sleeve-links, live cicalas chirping 
in little cages, jewelry, tame white mice turning little 
cardboard mills, quaint photographs, hot soups and 
stews in bowls, ready to be served out in rations to the 
crew ;—china, a legion of vases, teapots, cups, little pots 
and plates. In one moment, all this was unpacked, 
spread out with astounding rapidity and a certain talent 
for arrangement; each seller squatting monkey-like, 
hands touching feet, behind his fancy ware—always 
smiling, bending low with the most engaging bows. 
Under the mass of these many-colored things, the deck 
presented the appearance of an immense bazaar; the 
sailors, very much amused and full of fun, walked 
among the heaped-up piles, taking the little women by 
the chin, buying anything and everything; throwing 
broadcast their white dollars. But how ugly, mean, and 
grotesque all those folk were! I began to feel singularly 
uneasy and disenchanted regarding my possible mar- 
riage. 

Yves and I were on duty till the next morning, and 
after the first bustle, which always takes place on board 
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when settling down in harbor—boats to lower, booms 
to swing out, running rigging to make taut—we had 
nothing more to do but look on. We said to each other: 
“‘Where are we in reality ?—In the United States?—In 
some English colony in Australia, or in New Zealand ?”’ 

Consular residences, custom-house offices, manufac- 
tories; a dry dock in which a Russian frigate was lying; 
on the heights the large European concession, sprinkled 
with villas, and on the quays, American bars for the 
sailors. Farther off, it is true, far away behind these 
commonplace objects, in the very depths of the vast 
green valley, peered thousands upon thousands of tiny 
black houses, a tangled mass of curious appearance, 
from which here and there emerged some higher, dark 
red, painted roofs, probably the true old Japanese Nag- 
asaki, which still exists. And in those quarters—who 
knows ?—there may be, lurking behind a paper screen, 
some affected, cat’s-eyed little woman, whom perhaps 
in two or three days (having no time to lose) I shall 
marry! But no, the picture painted by my fancy has 
faded. I can no longer see this little creature in my 
mind’s eye; the sellers of the white mice have blurred 
her image; I fear now, lest she should be like them. 

At nightfall the decks were suddenly cleared as by 
enchantment; in a second they had shut up their boxes, 
folded their sliding screens and their trick fans, and, 
humbly bowing to each of us, the little men and little 
women disappeared. 

Slowly, as the shades of night closed around us, 
mingling all things in the bluish darkness, Japan be- 
came once more, little by little, a fairy-like and en- 
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chanted country. The great mountains, now black, 
were mirrored and doubled in the still water at their 
feet, reflecting therein their sharply reversed outlines, 
and presenting the mirage of fearful precipices, over 
which we seemed to hang. The stars also were re- 
versed in their order, making, in the depths of the 
imaginary abyss, a sprinkling of tiny phosphorescent 
lights. 

Then all Nagasaki became profusely illuminated, 
sparkling with multitudes of lanterns: the smallest 
suburb, the smallest village was lighted up; the tiniest 
hut perched up among the trees, which in the daytime 
was invisible, threw out its little glowworm glimmer. 
Soon there were innumerable lights all over the coun- 
try on all the shores of the bay, from top to bottom of 
the mountains; myriads of glowing fires shone out in 
the darkness, conveying the impression of a vast capi- 
tal rising around us in one bewildering amphitheatre. 
Beneath, in the silent waters, another town, also illu- 
minated, seemed to descend into the depths of the 
abyss. The night was balmy, pure, delicious; the at- 
mosphere laden with the perfume of flowers came 
wafted to us from the mountains. From the tea-houses 
and other nocturnal resorts, the sound of guitars reached 
our ears, seeming in the distance the sweetest of music. 
And the whirr of the cicalas—which, in Japan, is one 
of the continuous noises of life, and which in a few days 
we shall no longer even be aware of, so completely is it 
the background and foundation of all other terrestrial 
sounds—was sonorous, incessant, softly monotonous, 
like the murmur of a waterfall. 
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THE GARDEN OF FLOWERS 


SSPHE next day the rain fell in torrents, 
merciless and unceasing, blinding and 
“ drenching everything—a rain so dense 
4 that it was impossible to see through 
\e it from one end of the vessel to the 
other. It seemed as if the clouds 
}} of the whole world had amassed 
themselves in Nagasaki Bay, and cho- 
sen this great green funnel to stream down. And so 
thickly did the rain fall that it became almost as dark 
as night. Througha veil of restless water, we still per- 
ceived the base of the mountains, but the summits were 
lost to sight among the great dark masses overshadow- 
ing us. Above us shreds of clouds, seemingly torn 
from the dark vault, draggled across the trees, like 
gray rags—continually melting away in torrents of 
water. The wind howled through the ravines with a 
deep tone. The whole surface of the bay, bespattered 
by the rain, flogged by the gusts of wind that blew 
from all quarters, splashed, moaned, and seethed in 
violent agitation. 

What depressing weather for a first landing, and 
how was I to find a wife through such a deluge, in an 
unknown country? 
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No matter! I dressed myself and said to Yves, who 
smiled at my obstinate determination in spite of un- 
favorable circumstances: 

“Fail me a ‘sampan,’ brother, please.” 

Yves then, by a motion of his arm through the wind 
and rain, summoned a kind of little, white, wooden sar- 
cophagus which was skipping near us on the waves, 
sculled by two yellow boys stark naked in the rain. 
The craft approached us, I jumped into it, then through 
a little trap-door shaped like a rat-trap that one of the 
scullers threw open for me, I slipped in and stretched 
myself at full length on a mat in what is called the 
“cabin” of a sampan. 

There was just room enough for my body to lie in 
this floating coffin, which was scrupulously clean, white 
with the whiteness of new deal boards. I was well 
sheltered from the rain, that fell pattering on my lid, 
and thus I started for the town, lying in this box, flat 
on my stomach, rocked by one wave, roughly shaken 
by another, at moments almost overturned; and 
through the half-opened door of my rat-trap I saw, 
upside-down, the two little creatures to whom I had 
entrusted my fate, children of eight or ten years of age 
at the most, who, with little monkeyish faces, had, 
however, fully developed muscles, like miniature men, 
and were already as skilful as regular old salts. 

Suddenly they began to shout; no doubt we were 
approaching the landing-place. And indeed, through 
my trap-door, which I had now thrown wide open, 
I saw quite near to me the gray flagstones on the 
quays. I got out of my sarcophagus and prepared 
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to set foot on Japanese soil for the first time in my 
life. 

All was streaming around us, and the tiresome rain 
dashed into my eyes. 

Hardly had I landed, when there bounded toward 
me a dozen strange beings, of what description it was 
almost impossible to distinguish through the blinding 
rain—a species of human hedgehog, each dragging 
some large black object; they came screaming around 
me and stopped my progress. One of them opened 
and held over my head an enormous, closely-ribbed 
umbrella, decorated on its transparent surface with 
paintings of storks; and they all smiled at me in an 
engaging manner, with an air of expectation. 

I had been forewarned; these were only the djins 
who were touting for the honor of my preference; 
nevertheless I was startled at this sudden attack, this 
Japanese welcome on a first visit to land (the djins or 
djin-richtsans, are the runners who drag little carts, 
and are paid for conveying people to and fro, being 
hired by the hour or the distance, as cabs are hired 
in Europe). 

Their legs were naked; to-day they were very wet, 
and their heads were hidden under large, shady, con- 
ical hats. By way of waterproofs they wore nothing 
less than mats of straw, with all the ends of the straws 
turned outward, bristling like porcupines; they seemed 
clothed in a thatched roof. They continued to smile, 
awaiting my choice. 

Not having the honor of being acquainted with any 
of them in particular, I chose at haphazard the djin 
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with the umbrella and got into his little cart, of which 
he carefully lowered the hood. He drew an oilcloth 
apron over my knees, pulling it up to my face, and 
then advancing, asked me, in Japanese, something 
which must have meant: ‘‘Where to, sir?’”? To which 
I replied, in the same language, ‘‘To the Garden of 
Flowers, my friend.” 

I said this in the three words I had, parrot-like, learned 
by heart, astonished that such sounds could mean any- 
thing, astonished, too, at their being understood. We 
started, he running at full speed, I dragged along and 
jerked about in his light chariot, wrapped in oilcloth, 
shut up as if in a box—both of us unceasingly drenched 
all the while, and dashing all around us the water and 
mud of the sodden ground. 

“To the Garden of Flowers,” I had said, like a 
habitual frequenter of the place, and quite surprised 
at hearing myself speak. But I was less ignorant about 
Japan than might have been supposed. Many of my 
friends, on their return home from that country, had 
told me about it, and I knew a great deal; the Garden 
of Flowers is a tea-house, an elegant rendezvous. 
There I should inquire for a certain Kangourou-San, 
who is at the same time interpreter, laundryman, and 
confidential agent for the intercourse of races. Per- 
haps this very evening, if all went well, I should be 
introduced to the bride destined for me by mysterious 
fate. This thought kept my mind on the alert during 
the panting journey we made, the djin and I, one 
dragging the other, under the merciless downpour. 

Oh, what a curious Japan I saw that day, through 
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the gaping of my oilcloth coverings, from under the 
dripping hood of my little cart! A sullen, muddy, 
half-drowned Japan. All these houses, men, and 
beasts, hitherto known to me only in drawings; all 
these, that I had beheld painted on blue or pink back- 
grounds of fans or vases, now appeared to me in their 
hard reality, under a dark sky, with umbrellas and 
wooden shoes, with tucked-up skirts and pitiful aspect. 
At times the rain fell so heavily that I closed up 
tightly every chink and crevice, and the noise and 
shaking benumbed me, so that I completely forgot in 
what country I was. In the hood of the cart were 
holes, through which little streams ran down my back. 
Then, remembering that I was going for the first time 
in my life through the very heart of Nagasaki, I cast 
an inquiring look outside, at the risk of receiving a 
drenching: we were trotting along through a mean, 
narrow, little back street (there are thousands like it, 
a labyrinth of them), the rain falling in cascades from 
the tops of the roofs on the gleaming flagstones below, 
rendering everything indistinct and vague through the 
misty atmosphere. At times we passed a woman 
struggling with her skirts, unsteadily tripping along 
in her high wooden shoes, looking exactly like the 
figures painted on screens, cowering under a gaudily 
daubed paper umbrella. Again, we passed a pagoda, 
where an old granite monster, squatting in the water, 
seemed to make a hideous, ferocious grimace at me. 
How large this Nagasaki is! Here had we been 
running hard for the last hour, and still it seemed 
never-ending. It is a flat plain,and one never would 
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suppose from the view in the offing that so vast a plain 
lies in the depth of this valley. 

It would, however, have been impossible for me to 
say where I was, or in what direction we had run; I 
abandoned my fate to my djin and to my good luck. 

What a steam-engine of a man my djin was! I had 
been accustomed to the Chinese runners, but they were 
nothing beside this fellow. When I part my oilcloth 
to peep at anything, he is naturally always the first 
“object in my foreground; his two naked, brown, mus- 
cular legs, scampering along, splashing all around, and 
his bristling hedgehog back bending low in the rain. 
Do the passers-by, gazing at this little dripping cart, 
guess that it contains a suitor in quest of a bride? 

At last my vehicle stops, and my djin, with many 
smiles and precautions lest any fresh rivers should 
stream down my back, lowers the hood of the cart; 
there is a break in the storm, and the rain has ceased. 
I had not yet seen his face; as an exception to the 
general rule, he is good-looking;—a young man of 
about thirty years of age, of intelligent and strong 
appearance, and a frank countenance. Who could 
have foreseen that a few days later this very djin?— 
But no, I will not anticipate, and run the risk of throw- 
ing beforehand any discredit on Chrysanthéme. 

We had therefore reached our destination, and 
found ourselves at the foot of a high, overhanging 
mountain; probably beyond the limits of the town, 
in some suburban district. It apparently became 
necessary to continue our journey on foot, and to 
climb up an almost perpendicular narrow path. 
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Around us, a number of small country-houses, gar- 
den-walls, and high bamboo palisades shut off the 
view. The green hill crushed us with its towering 
height; the heavy, dark clouds lowering over our 
heads seemed like a leaden canopy confining us in 
this unknown spot; it really seemed as if the com- 
plete absence of perspective inclined one all the bet- 
ter to notice the details of this tiny corner, muddy 
and wet, of homely Japan, now lying before our eyes. 
The earth was very red. The grasses and wild flow- 
ers bordering the pathway were strange to me; never- 
theless, the palings were covered with convolvuli like 
our own, and I recognized china asters, zinnias, and 
other familiar flowers in the gardens. The atmos- 
phere seemed laden with a curiously complicated 
odor, something besides the perfume of the plants 
and soil, arising no doubt from the human dwelling- 
places—a mingled odor, I fancied, of dried fish and 
incense. Not a creature was to be seen; of the in- 
habitants, of their homes and life, there was not a 
vestige, and I might have imagined myself anywhere 
in the world. 

My djin had fastened his little cart under a tree, 
and together we climbed the steep path on the slip- 
pery red soil. 

“We are going to the Garden of Flowers, are we 
not ?’’ I inquired, desirous to ascertain whether I had 
been understood. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the djin, “it is up there, and 
quite near.” 

The road turned, steep banks hemming it in and 
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darkening it. On one side it skirted the mountain, all 
covered with a tangle of wet ferns; on the other ap- 
peared a large wooden house almost devoid of openings 
and of evil aspect; it was there that my djin halted. 

What, was that sinister-looking house the Garden of 
Flowers? He assured me that it was, and seemed 
very sure of the fact. We knocked at a large door 
which opened immediately, slipping back in its groove. 
Then two funny little women appeared, oldish-looking, 
but with evident pretensions to youth: exact types of 
the figures painted on vases, with their tiny hands and 
feet. 

On catching sight of me they threw themselves on 
all fours, their faces touching the floor. Good gra- 
cious! What can be the matter? I asked myself. 
Nothing at all, it was only the ceremonious salute, to 
which I am as yet unaccustomed. ‘They arose, and 
proceeded to take off my boots (one never keeps on 
one’s shoes in a Japanese house), wiping the bottoms of 
my trousers, and feeling my shoulders to see whether I 
am wet. 

What always strikes one on first entering a Japanese 
dwelling is the extreme cleanliness, the white and chill- 
ing bareness of the rooms. 

Over the most irreproachable mattings, without a 
crease, a line, or a stain, I was led upstairs to the first 
story and ushered into a large, empty room—absolutely 
empty! The paper walls were mounted on sliding pan- 
els, which, fitting into each other, can be made to dis- 
appear—and all one side of the apartment opened like a 
veranda, giving a view of the green country and the gray 
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sky beyond. By way of achair, they gave me a square 
cushion of black velvet; and behold me seated low, in 
the middle of this large, empty room, which by its very 
vastness is almost chilly. The two little women (who 
are the servants of the house and my very humble 
servants, too), awaited my orders, in attitudes expres- 
sive of the profoundest humility. 

It seemed extraordinary that the quaint words, the 
curious phrases I had learned during our exile at the 
Pescadores Islands—by sheer dint of dictionary and 
grammar, without attaching the least sense to them— 
should mean anything. But so it seemed, however, 
for I was at once understood. 


I wished in the first place to speak to one M. Kangou- 
rou, who is interpreter, laundryman, and matrimonial 
agent. Nothing could be easier: they knew him and 
were willing to go at once in search of him; and the 
elder of the waiting-maids made ready for the purpose 
her wooden clogs and her paper umbrella. 

Next I demanded a well-served repast, composed of 
the greatest delicacies of Japan. Better and better! 
they rushed to the kitchen to order it. 

Finally, I beg they will give tea and rice to my djin, 
who is waiting for me below; I wish,—in short, I wish 
many things, my dear little dolls, which I will mention 
by degrees and with due deliberation, when I shall have 
had time to assemble the necessary words. But the 
more I look at you the more uneasy I feel as to what 
my fiancée of to-morrow may be like. Almost pretty, 
I grant you, you are—in virtue of quaintness, delicate 
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hands, miniature feet, but ugly, after all, and absurdly 
small. You look like little monkeys, like little china 
ornaments, like I don’t know what. I begin to under- 
stand that I have arrived at this house at an ill-chosen 
moment. Something is going on which does not con- 
cern me, and I feel that I am in the way. 

From the beginning I might have guessed as much, 
notwithstanding the excessive politeness of my welcome; 
for I remember now, that while they were taking off 
my boots downstairs, I heard a murmuring chatter 
overhead, then a noise of panels moved quickly along 
their grooves, evidently to hide from me something not 
intended for me to see; they were improvising for me 
the apartment in which I now am—just as in men- 
ageries they make a separate compartment for some 
beasts when the public is admitted. 

Now I am left alone while my orders are being ex- 
ecuted, and I listen attentively, squatted like a Buddha 
on my black veivet cushion, in the midst of the white- 
ness of the walls and mats. 

Behind the paper partitions, feeble voices, seemingly 
numerous, are talking in low tones. Then rises the 
sound of a guitar, and the song of a woman, plaintive 
and gentle in the echoing sonority of the bare house, 
in the melancholy of the rainy weather. 

What one can see through the wide-open veranda is 
very pretty; I will admit that it resembles the landscape 
of a fairy-tale. There are admirably wooded moun- 
tains, climbing high into the dark and gloomy sky, and 
hiding in it the peaks of their summits, and, perched 
up among the clouds, isa temple. The atmosphere has 
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that absolute transparency, that distance and clearness 
which follows a great fall of rain; but a thick pall, still 
heavy with moisture, remains suspended over all, and 
on the foliage of the hanging woods still float great 
flakes of gray fluff, which remain there, motionless. 
In the foreground, in front of and below this almost 
fantastic landscape, is a miniature garden where two 
beautiful white cats are taking the air, amusing them- 
selves by pursuing each other through the paths of a 
Lilliputian labyrinth, shaking the wet sand from their 
paws. The garden is as conventional as possible: not 
a flower, but little rocks, little lakes, dwarf trees cut 
in grotesque fashion; all this is not natural, but it is 
most ingeniously arranged, so green, so full of fresh 
mosses! 

In the rain-soaked country below me, to the very 
farthest end of the vast scene, reigns a great silence, 
an absolute calm. But the woman’s voice, behind the 
paper wall, continues to sing in a key of gentle sadness, 
and the accompanying guitar has sombre and even 
gloomy notes. 

Stay, though! Now the music is somewhat quicker 
—one might even suppose they were dancing! 

So much the worse! I shall try to look between the 
fragile divisions, through a crack which has revealed 
itself to my notice. 

What a singular spectacle it is; evidently the gilded 
youth of Nagasaki holding a great clandestine orgy! 
In an apartment as bare as my own, there are a dozen 
of them, seated in a circle on the ground, attired in long 
blue cotton dresses with pagoda sleeves, long, sleek, 
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and greasy hair surmounted by European pot-hats; 
and beneath these, yellow, worn-out, bloodless, foolish 
faces. On the floor are a number of little spirit-lamps, 
little pipes, little lacquer trays, little teapots, little 
cups—all the accessories and ail the remains of a Jap- 
anese feast, resembling nothing so much as a doll’s 
tea-party. In the midst of this circle of dandies are 
three overdressed women, one might say three weird 
visions, robed in garments of pale and indefinable 
colors, embroidered with golden monsters; their great 
coiffures are arranged with fantastic art, stuck full 
of pins and flowers. Two are seated with their backs 
turned to me: one is holding the guitar, the other singing 
with that soft, pretty voice;—thus seen furtively, from 
behind, their pose, their hair, the nape of their necks, 
all is exquisite, and I tremble lest a movement should 
reveal to me faces which might destroy the enchant- 
ment. The third girl is on her feet, dancing before 
this areopagus of idiots, with their lanky locks and pot- 
hats. What a shock when she turns round! She 
wears over her face the horribly grinning, death-like 
mask of a spectre ora vampire. The mask unfastened, 
falls. And behold! a darling little fairy of about twelve 
or fifteen years of age, slim, and already a coquette, 
already a woman—dressed in a long robe of shaded 
dark-blue china crape, covered with embroidery repre- 
senting bats—gray bats, black bats, golden bats. 
Suddenly there are steps on the stairs, the light foot- 
steps of barefooted women pattering over the white 
mats. No doubt the first course of my luncheon is 
just about to be served. I fall back quickly, fixed and 
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motionless, upon my black velvet cushion. There are 
three of them now, three waiting-maids who arrive in 
single file, with smiles and curtseys. One offers me 
the spirit-lamp and the teapot; another, preserved 
fruits in delightful little plates; the third, absolutely 
indefinable objects upon gems of little trays. And 
they grovel before me on the floor, placing all this 
plaything of a meal at my feet. 

At this moment, my impressions of Japan are charm- 
ing enough; I feel myself fairly launched upon this 
tiny, artificial, fictitious world, which I felt I knew 
already from the paintings on lacquer and porcelains. 
It is so exact a representation! The three little squat- 
ting women, graceful and dainty, with their narrow 
slits of eyes, their magnificent coiffures in huge bows, 
smooth and shining as shoe-polish, and the little tea- 
service on the floor, the landscape seen through the 
veranda, the pagoda perched among the clouds; and 
over all the same affectation everywhere, in every de- 
tail. Even the woman’s melancholy voice, still to be 
heard behind the paper partition, was evidently the 
proper way for them to sing—these musicians I had 
so often seen painted in amazing colors on rice-paper, 
half closing their dreamy eyes among impossibly large 
flowers. Long before I arrived there, I had perfectly 
pictured Japan to myself. Nevertheless, in the reality 
it almost seems to be smaller, more finicking than I 
had imagined it, and also much more mournful, no 
doubt by reason of that great pall of black clouds 
hanging over us, and this incessant rain, 

While awaiting M. Kangourou (who is dressing him- 
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self, it appears, and will be here shortly), it may be as 
well to begin luncheon. 

In the daintiest bowl imaginable, adorned with 
flights of storks, is the most wildly impossible soup 
made of sea-weed. After which there are little fish 
dried in sugar, crabs in sugar, beans in sugar, and 
fruits in vinegar and pepper. All this is atrocious, but 
above all unexpected and unimaginable. The little 
women make me eat, laughing much, with that per- 
petual, irritating laugh which is peculiar to Japan— 
they make me eat, according to their fashion, with 
dainty chop-sticks, fingered with affected grace. I am 
becoming accustomed to their faces. The whole effect 
is refined—a refinement so entirely different from our 
own that at first sight I understand nothing of it, al- 
though in the long run it may end by pleasing me. 

Suddenly enters, like a night butterfly awakened in 
broad daylight, like a rare and surprising moth, the 
dancing-girl from the other compartment, the child 
who wore the horrible mask. No doubt she wishes 
to have a look at me. She rolls her eyes like a timid 
kitten, and then all at once tamed, nestles against me, 
with a coaxing air of childishness, which is a delightfully 
transparent assumption. She is slim, elegant, delicate, 
and smells sweet; she is drolly painted, white as plas- 
ter, with a little circle of rouge marked very precisely 
in the middle of each cheek, the mouth reddened, and 
a touch of gilding outlining the under lip. As they 
could not whiten the back of her neck on account of 
all the delicate little curls of hair growing there, they 
had, in their love of exactitude, stopped the white 
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plaster in a straight line, which might have been cut 
with a knife, and in consequence at the nape appears 
a square of natural skin of a deep yellow. 

An imperious note sounds on the guitar, evidently 
a summons! Crac! Away she goes, the little fairy, 
to entertain the drivelling fools on the other side of 
the screens. 

Suppose I marry this one, without seeking any further. 
I should respect her as a child committed to my care; 
I should take her for what she is: a fantastic and 
charming plaything. What an amusing little household 
I should set up! Really, short of marrying a china or- 
nament, I should find it difficult to choose better. 

At this moment enters M. Kangourou, clad in a 
suit of gray tweed, which might have come from La 
Belle Jardiniére or the Pont Neuf, with a pot-hat and 
white thread gloves. His countenance is at once fool- 
ish and cunning; he has hardly any nose or eyes. He 
makes a real Japanese salutation: an abrupt dip, the 
hands placed flat on the knees, the body making a 
right angle to the legs, as if the fellow were breaking 
in two; a little snake-like hissing (produced by sucking 
the saliva between the teeth, which is the highest ex- 
pression of obsequious politeness in this country). 

“You speak French, Monsieur Kangourou ?”’ 

“Yes, Monsieur” (renewed bows). 

He makes one for each word I utter, as if he were 
a mechanical toy pulled by a string; when he is seated 
before me on the ground, he limits himself to a duck 
of the head—always accompanied by the same hissing 
noise of the saliva. 
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“A cup of tea, Monsieur Kangourou ?”’ 

Fresh salute and an extra affected gesticulation with 
the hands, as if to say, “I should hardly dare. It is 
too great a condescension on your part. However, 
anything to oblige you.” 

He guesses at the first words what I require from 

him. 
“Of course,” he replies, ‘‘we shall see about it at 
once. In a week’s time, as it happens, a family from 
Simonoseki, in which there are two charming daugh- 
ters, will be here.” 

“What! ina week! You don’t know me, Monsieur 
Kangourou! No, no, either now, to-morrow, or not 
at all.” 

Again a hissing bow, and Kangourou-San, under- 
standing my agitation, begins to pass in feverish re- 
view all the young persons at his disposal in Naga- 
saki. 

“Let us see—there was Mademoiselle Gillet. What 
a pity that you did not speak a few days sooner! So 
pretty! Soclever at playing the guitar! It is an irrep- 
arable misfortune; she was engaged only yesterday by 
a Russian officer. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle Abricot!—Would she suit you, 
Mademoiselle Abricot? She is the daughter of a 
wealthy China merchant in the Decima Bazaar, a per- 
son of the highest merit; but she would be very dear: 
her parents, who think a great deal of her, will not let 
her go under a hundred yen* a month. She is very ac- 
complished, thoroughly understands commercial writ- 


* A yen is equal to four shillings. 
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ing, and has at her fingers’-ends more than-two thousand 
characters of learned writing. In a poetical compe- 
tition she gained the first prize with a sonnet com- 
posed in praise of ‘the blossoms of the blackthorn hedges 
seen in the dew of early morning.’ Only, she is not 
very pretty: one of her eyes is smaller than the other, 
and she has a hole in her cheek, resulting from an ill- 
ness of her childhood.” 

“Oh, no! on no account that one! Let us seek 
among a less distinguished class of young persons, 
but without scars. And how about those on the other 
side of the screen, in those fine gold-embroidered 
dresses? For instance, the dancer with the spectre 
mask, Monsieur Kangourou? or again she who sings 
in so dulcet a strain and has such a charming nape to 
her neck ?” 

He does not, at first, understand my drift; then 
when he gathers my meaning, he shakes his head al- 
most in a joking way, and says: 

“No, Monsieur, no! Those are only geishas,* Mon- 
sleur—geishas !” 

“Well, but why not a geisha? What difference can 
it make to me whether they are geishas or not?” 
Later, no doubt, when I understand Japanese affairs 
better, I shall appreciate myself the enormity of my 
proposal: one would really suppose I had talked of 
marrying the devil. 

At this point M. Kangourou suddenly calls to mind 
one Mademoiselle Jasmin. Heavens! how was it he 


* Geishas are professional dancers and singers trained at the Yeddo 
Conservatory. 
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had not thought of her at once? She is absolutely 
and exactly what I want; he will go to-morrow, or 
this very evening, to make the necessary overtures to 
the parents of this young person, who live a long 
way off, on the opposite hill, in the suburb of Diou- 
djen-dji. She is a very pretty girl of about fifteen. 
She can probably be engaged for about eighteen or 
twenty dollars a month, on condition of presenting 
her with a few costumes of the best fashion, and 
of lodging her in a pleasant and well-situated house 
—all of which a man of gallantry like myself could 
not fail to do. 

Well, let us fix upon Mademoiselle Jasmin, then— 
and now we must part; time presses. M. Kangourou 
will come on board to-morrow to communicate to me 
the result of his first proceedings and to arrange with 
me for the interview. For the present he refuses to 
accept any remuneration; but I am to give him my 
washing, and to procure him the custom of my brother 
officers of the Triomphante. It is all settled. Pro- 
found bows—they put on my boots again at the door. 
My djin, profiting by the interpreter kind fortune has 
placed in his way, begs to be recommended to me for 
future custom; his stand is on the quay; his number 
is 415, inscribed in French characters on the lantern 
of his vehicle (we have a number 415 on board, one Le 
Goélec, gunner, who serves the left of one of my guns; 
happy thought! I shall remember this); his price is 
sixpence the journey, or fivepence an hour, for his 
customers. Capital! he shall have my custom, that 
is promised. And now, let us be off. The waiting- 
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maids, who have escorted me to the door, fall on all 
fours as a final salute, and remain prostrate on the 
threshold as long as I am still in sight down the dark 
pathway, where the rain trickles off the great over- 
arching bracken upon my head. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CHOOSING A BRIDE 


HREE days have passed. Night is 
closing, in an apartment which has 
“ been mine since yesterday. Yves 
qi and I, on the first floor, move rest- 
Ne lessly over the white mats, striding 
to and fro in the great bare room, 
of which the thin, dry flooring cracks 
beneath our footsteps; we are both 
rather irritated by prolonged expectation. Yves, whose 
impatience shows itself more freely, from time to time 
looks out of the window. As for myself, a chill sud- 
denly seizes me, at the idea that I have chosen to in- 
habit this lonely house, lost in the midst of the suburb 
of a totally strange town, perched high on the mountain 
and almost opening upon the woods. 

What wild notion could have taken possession of 
me, to settle myself in surroundings so foreign and 
unknown, breathing of isolation and sadness? The 
waiting unnerves me, and I beguile the time by ex- 
amining all the little details of the building. The 
woodwork of the ceiling is complicated and ingen- 
ious. On the partitions of white paper which form 
the walls, are scattered tiny, microscopic, blue-feathered 
tortoises. 
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“They are late,” said Yves, who is still looking out 
into the street. 

As to being late, that they certainly are, by a good 
hour already, and night is falling, and the boat which 
should take us back to dine on board will be gone. 
Probably we shall have to sup Japanese fashion to- 
night, heaven only knows where. The people of this 
country have no sense of punctuality, or of the value 
of time. 

Therefore I continue to inspect the minute and com- 
ical details of my dwelling. Here, instead of handles 
such as we should have made to pull these movable 
partitions, they have made little oval holes, just the 
shape of a finger-end, into which one is evidently to 
put one’s thumb. These little holes have a bronze 
ornamentation, and, on looking closely, one sees that 
the bronze is curiously chased: here is a lady fanning 
herself; there, in the next hole, is represented a branch 
of cherry in full blossom. What eccentricity there is 
in the taste of this people! To bestow assiduous labor 
on such miniature work, and then to hide it at the 
bottom of a hole to put one’s finger in, looking like a 
mere spot in the middle of a great white panel; to 
accumulate so much patient and delicate workmanship 
on almost imperceptible accessories, and all to pro- 
duce an effect which is absolutely nil, an effect of the 
most complete bareness and nudity. 

Yves still continues to gaze forth, like Sister Anne. 
From the side on which he leans, my veranda over- 
looks a street, or rather a road bordered with houses, 
which climbs higher and higher, and loses itself al- 
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most immediately in the verdure of the mountain, 
in the fields of tea, the underwood and the cemeteries. 
As for myself, this delay finally irritates me thoroughly, 
and I turn my glances to the opposite side. The other 
end of my house, also a veranda, opens first of all upon 
a garden; then upon a marvellous panorama of woods 
and mountains, with all the venerable Japanese quar- 
ters of Nagasaki lying confusedly like a black ant- 
heap, six hundred feet below us. This evening, in a 
dull twilight, notwithstanding that it is a twilight of 
July, these things are melancholy. Great clouds heavy 
with rain and showers, ready to fall, are travelling 
across the sky. No,I can not feel at home in this 
strange dwelling I have chosen; I feel sensations of 
extreme solitude and strangeness; the mere prospect 
of passing the night in it gives me a shudder of horror. 

“Ah! at last, brother,” said Yves, “‘I believe—yes, 
I really believe she is coming at last.” 

I look over his shoulder, and I see—a back view 
of a little doll, the finishing touches to whose toilette 
are being put in the solitary street; a last maternal 
glance is given the enormous bows of the sash, the folds 
at the waist. Her dress is of pearl-gray silk, her obz 
(sash) of mauve satin; a sprig of silver flowers trembles 
in her black hair; a parting ray of sunlight touches the 
little figure; five or six persons accompany her. Yes! 
it is undoubtedly Mademoiselle Jasmin; they are 
bringing me my fiancée ! 

I rush to the ground floor, inhabited by old Madame 
Prune, my landlady, and her aged husband; they are 
absorbed in prayer before the altar of their ancestors. 
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‘Here they are, Madame Prune,” I-cry in Japan- 
ese; “here they are! Bring at once the tea, the 
lamp, the embers, the little pipes for the ladies, the 
little bamboo pots! Bring up, as quickly as possible, 
all the accessories for my reception!” 

‘I hear the front door open, and hasten upstairs again. 
Wooden clogs are deposited on the floor, the staircase 
creaks gently under little bare feet. Yves and I look 
at each other, with a longing to laugh. 

An old lady enters—two old ladies—three old 
ladies, emerging from the doorway one after another 
with jerking and mechanical salutations, which we 
return as best we can, fully conscious of our inferiority 
in this particular style. Then come persons of inter- 
mediate age—then quite young ones, a dozen at least, 
friends, neighbors, the whole quarter, in fact. And 
the entire company, on arriving, becomes confusedly 
engaged in reciprocal. salutations: I salute you—you 
salute me—I salute you again, and you return it— 
and I re-salute you again, and I express that I shall 
never, never be able to return it according to your high 
merit—and I bang my forehead against the ground, 
and you stick your nose between the planks of the 
flooring, and there they are, on all fours one before 
another; it is a polite dispute, all eager to yield pre- 
cedence as to sitting down, or passing first, and compli- 
ments without end are murmured in low tones, with 
faces against the floor. 

They seat themselves at last, smiling, in a cere- 
monious circle; we two remaining standing, our eyes 
fixed on the staircase. And at length emerges the 
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little aigrette of silver flowers, the ebony coifiure, the 
gray silk robe and mauve sash of Mademoiselle Jas- 
min, my fiancée! 

Heavens! why, I know her already! Long before 
setting foot in Japan, I had met her, on every fan, on 
every teacup—with her silly air, her puffy little face, 
her tiny eyes, mere gimlet-holes above those expanses 
of impossible pink and white cheeks. 

She is young, that is all I can say in her favor; she 
is even so young that I should almost scruple to accept 
her. The wish to laugh leaves me suddenly, and in- 
stead, a profound chill seizes my heart. What! share 
even an hour of my life with that little doll? Never! 

The next question is, how to get rid of her. 

She advances smiling, with an air of repressed tri- 
umph, and behind her looms M. Kangourou, in his 
suit of gray tweed. Fresh salutes, and behold her on 
all fours, she too, before my landlady and before my 
neighbors. Yves, the big Yves, who is not about to 
be married, stands behind me, with a comical grimace, 
hardly repressing his laughter—while to give myself 
time to collect my ideas, I offer tea in little cups, 
little spittoons, and embers to the company. 

Nevertheless, my discomfited air does not escape my 
visitors. MM. Kangourou anxiously inquires: 

“How do you like her?”? And I reply in a low voice, 
but with great resolution: 

“Not at all! I won’t have that one. Never!” 

I believe that this remark was almost understood in 
the circle around me. Consternation was depicted on 
every face, jaws dropped, and pipes went out. And 
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now I address my reproaches to Kangourou: ‘Why 
have you brought her to me in such pomp, before 
friends and neighbors of both sexes, instead of showing 
her to me discreetly, as if by chance, as I had wished ? 
What an affront you will compel me now to put upon 
all these polite persons!” 

The old ladies (the mamma, no doubt, and aunts), 
prick up their ears, and M. Kangourou translates to 
them, softening as much as possible, my heartrending 
decision. I feel really almost sorry for them; the fact 
is, that for women who, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, have come to sell a child, they have an air I was not 
prepared for: I can hardly say an air of respectability 
(a word in use with us which is absolutely without 
meaning in Japan), but an air of unconscious and 
good-natured simplicity. They are only doing a thing 
that is perfectly admissible in their world, and really 
it all resembles, more than I could haye thought pos- 
sible, a bona fide marriage. 

“But what fault do you find with the little girl?” 
asks M. Kangourou, in consternation. 

I endeavor to present the matter in the most flatter- 
ing light: 

“‘She is very young,” I say; ‘‘and then she is too 
white, too much like our own women. I wished for 
one with an ivory skin, just as a change.” 

“But that is only the paint they have put on her, 
Monsieur! Beneath it, I assure you, she is of an 
ivory hue.” 

Yves leans toward me and whispers: ° 

“Look over there, brother, in that corner by the 
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last panel; have you noticed the one who is sitting 
down?” 

Not I. In my annoyance I had not observed her; 
she had her back to the light, was dressed in dark 
colors, and sat in the careless attitude of one who 
keeps in the background. The fact is, this one pleased 
me much better. Eyes with long lashes, rather nar- 
row, but which would have been called good in any 
country in the world; with almost an expression, al- 
most a thought. A coppery tint on her rounded 
cheeks; a straight nose; slightly thick lips, but well 
modelled and with pretty corners. A little older than 
Mademoiselle Jasmin, about eighteen years of age 
perhaps, already more of a woman. She wore an 
expression of ennuz, also of a little contempt, as if she 
regretted her attendance at a spectacle which dragged 
so much, and was so little amusing. 

“Monsieur Kangourou, who is that young lady over 
there, in dark blue?” 

“Over there, Monsieur? She is called Mademoiselle 
Chrysanthéme. She came with the others you see here; 
she is only here as a spectator. She pleases you?” 
said he, with eager suddenness, espying a way out of 
his difficulty. Then, forgetting all his politeness, all 
his ceremoniousness, all his Japanesery, he takes her 
by the hand, forces her to rise, to stand in the dying 
daylight, to let herself be seen. And she, who has fol- 
lowed our eyes and begins to guess what is on foot, 
lowers her head in confusion, with a more decided but 
more charming pout, and tries to step back, half-sulky, 
half-smiling. 
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“Tt makes no difference,”’ continues M. Kangourou, 
“it can be arranged just as well with this one; she is 
not married either, Monsieur!” 

She is not married! Then why didn’t the idiot 
propose her to me at once instead of the other, 
for whom I have a feeling of the greatest pity, poor 
little soul, with her pearl-gray dress, her sprig of 
flowers, her now sad and mortified expression, and 
her eyes which twinkle like those of a child about 
tovery- 

“Tt can be arranged, Monsieur!” repeats Kan- 
gourou again, who at this moment appears to me 
a go-between of the lowest type, a rascal of the 
meanest kind. 

Only, he adds, we, Yves and I, are in the way dur- 
ing the negotiations. And, while Mademoiselle Chrys- - 
anthéme remains with her eyelids lowered, as befits 
the occasion, while the various families, on whose coun- 
tenances may be read every degree of astonishment, 
every phase of expectation, remain seated in a circle 
on my white mats, he sends us two into the veranda, 
and we gaze down into the depths below us, upon a 
misty and vague Nagasaki, a Nagasaki melting into 
a blue haze of darkness. 

Then ensue long discourses in Japanese, arguments 
without end. M. Kangourou, who is laundryman and 
low scamp in French only, has returned for these dis- 
cussions to the long formulas of his country. From 
time to time I express impatience, I ask this worthy 
creature, whom I am less and less able ‘to consider in 
a serious light: 
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“Come now, tell us frankly, Kangourou, are we any 
nearer coming to some arrangement? Is all this ever 
going to end?” 

“In a moment, Monsieur, in a moment;” and he 
resumes his air of political economist seriously debat- 
ing social problems. 

Well, one must submit to the slowness of this people. 
And, while the darkness falls like a veil over the Japan- 
ese town, I have leisure to reflect, with as much mel- 
ancholy as I please, upon the bargain that is being 
concluded behind me. 


Night has closed in; it has been necessary to light 
the lamps. 

It is ten o’clock when all is finally settled, and M. 
Kangourou comes to tell me: 

“All is arranged, Monsieur: her parents will give 
her up for twenty dollars a month—the same price as 
Mademoiselle Jasmin.” 

On hearing this, I am possessed suddenly with ex- 
treme vexation that I should have made up my mind 
so quickly to link myself in ever so fleeting and tran- 
sient a manner with this little creature, and dwell with 
her in this isolated house. 

We return to the room; she is the centre of the 
circle and seated; and they have placed the aigrette 
of flowers in her hair. There is actually some ex- 
pression in her glance, and I am almost persuaded 
that she—this one—thinks. 

Yves is astonished at her modest attitude, at her 
little timid airs of a young girl on the verge of matri- 
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mony; he had imagined nothing like it-in such a con- 
nection as this, nor I either, I must confess. 

‘She is really very pretty, brother,” said he; ‘very 
pretty, take my word for it!” 

These good folks, their customs, this scene, strike 
him dumb with astonishment; he can not get over it, 
and remains in a maze. ‘Oh! this is too much,” he 
says, and the idea of writing a long letter to his wife 
at Toulven, describing it all, diverts him greatly. 

Chrysanthéme and I join hands. Yves, too, advances 
and touches the dainty little paw. After all, if I wed 
her, it is chiefly his fault; I never should have re- 
marked her without his observation that she was 
pretty. Who can tell how this strange arrangement 
will turn out? Is it a woman or a doll? Well, time 
will show. 

The families, having lighted their many-colored lan- 
terns swinging at the ends of slight sticks, prepare to 
retire with many compliments, bows, and curtseys. 
When it is a question of descending the stairs, no one 
is willing to go first, and at a given moment, the whole 
party are again on all fours, motionless and murmuring 
polite phrases in undertones. 

“Haul back there!” said Yves, laughing, and em- 
ploying a nautical term used when there is a stoppage 
of any kind. 

At length they all melt away, descending the stairs 
with a last buzzing accompaniment of civilities and po- 
lite phrases finished from one step to another in voices 
which gradually die away. He and I ‘remain alone 
in the unfriendly, empty apartment, where the mats 
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are still littered with the little cups of tea, the absurd 
little pipes, and the miniature trays. 

“Let us watch them go away!” said Yves, leaning 
out. At the door of the garden is a renewal of the 
same salutations and curtseys, and then the two groups 
of women separate, their bedaubed paper lanterns fade 
away trembling in the distance, balanced at the ex- 
tremity of flexible canes which they hold in their finger- 
tips as one would hold a fishing-rod in the dark to 
catch night-birds. The procession of the unfortunate 
Mademoiselle Jasmin mounts upward toward the 
mountain, while that of Mademoiselle Chrysanthéme 
winds downward by a narrow old street, half-stairway, 
half-goatpath, which leads to the town. 

Then we also depart. The night is fresh, silent, 
exquisite, the eternal song of the cicalas fills the air. 
We can still see the red lanterns of my new family, 
dwindling away in the distance, as they descend and 
gradually become lost in that yawning abyss, at the 
bottom of which lies Nagasaki. 

Our way, too, lies downward, but on an opposite 
slope by steep paths leading to the sea. 

And when I find myself once more on board, when 
the scene enacted on the hill above recurs to my mind, 
it seems to me that my betrothal is a joke, and my 
new family a set of puppets. 
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A FANTASTIC MARRIAGE 
July 10, 1885. 


~HREE days have passed since my 
marriage was an accomplished fact. 

In the lower part of the town, in 
one of the new cosmopolitan dis- 
tricts, in an ugly, pretentious build- 
ing, which is a sort of registry office, 
the deed was signed and counter- 
signed, with marvellous hieroglyph- 
ics, in a large book, in the presence of those absurd 
little creatures, formerly silken-robed Samourai, but 
now called policemen, dressed up in tight jackets and 
Russian caps. 

The ceremony took place in the full heat of mid- 
day; Chrysanthéme and her mother arrived together, 
and I alone. We seemed to have met for the purpose 
of ratifying some discreditable contract, and the two 
women trembled in the presence of these ugly little 
men, who, in their eyes, were the personification of the 
law. 

In the middle of their official scrawl, they made me 
write in French my name, Christian name, and pro- 
fession. Then they gave me an extraordinary docu- 
ment on a sheet of rice-paper, which set forth the per- 
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mission granted me by the civilian authorities of the 
island of Kiu-Siu, to inhabit a house situated in the 
suburb of Diou-djen-dji, with a person called Chrys- 
anthéme, the said permission being under the pro- 
tection of the police during the whole of my stay in 
Japan. 

In the evening, however, in our own quarter, our 
little marriage became a very pretty affair—a proces- 
sion carrying lanterns, a festive tea and some music. 
All this seemed quite necessary. 

Now we are almost an old married couple, and we 
are gently settling down into everyday habits. 

Chrysanthéme tends the flowers in our bronze vases, 
dresses herself with studied care, proud of her socks 
with the divided big toe, and strums all day on a kind 
of long-necked guitar, producing sweet and plaintive 
sounds. 
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MY NEW MENAGE 


—— 
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*N our home, everything looks like a 
Japanese picture: we have folding- 
AN screens, little odd-shaped stools bear- 
ing vases full of flowers, and at the 
farther end of the apartment, in a 
nook forming a kind of altar, a large 
gilded Buddha sits enthroned in a 
lotus. 

The house is just as I had fancied it should be in 
the many dreams of Japan I had had before my arri- 
val, during the long night watches: perched on high, 
in a peaceful suburb, in the midst of green gardens;— 
made up of paper panels, and taken to pieces accord- 
ing to one’s fancy, like a child’s toy. Whole families 
of cicalas chirp day and night under our old resound- 
ing roof. From our veranda we have a_ bewildering 
bird’s-eye view of Nagasaki, of its streets, its junks, 
and its great pagodas, which, at certain hours, is il- 
luminated at our feet like some scene in fairyland. 
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THE LADIES OF THE FANS 


y= Sy EGARDED as a mere outline, little 
i} Chrysanthéme has been seen every- 
ker), where and by everybody. Whoever 
get has looked at one of those paintings 
7 * on china or silk that are sold in our 
Mi bazaars, knows perfectly the pretty, 
¥ S) stiff head-dress, the leaning figure, ever 
ready to try some new gracious salu- 
tation, the sash fastened behind in an enormous bow, 
the large, flowing sleeves, the drapery slightly clinging 
about the ankles with a little crooked train like a liz- 
ard’s tail. 

But her face—no, not every one has seen that; there 
is something special about it. 

Moreover, the type of women the Japanese paint 
mostly on their vases is an exceptional one in their 
country. It is almost exclusively among the nobility 
that these personages are found, with their long, pale 
faces, painted in tender rose-tints, and silly, long necks 
which give them the appearance of storks. This dis- 
tinguished type (which I am obliged to admit was also 
Mademoiselle Jasmin’s) is rare, particularly at Naga- 
saki. 

Among the middle classes and the common people, 
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the ugliness is more pleasant and sometimes becomes 
a kind of prettiness. The eyes are still too small and 
hardly able to open, but the faces are rounder, browner, 
more vivacious; and in the women remains a certain 
vagueness of feature, something childlike which pre- 
vails to the very end of their lives. 

They are so laughing, and so merry, all these little 
Nipponese dolls! Rather a forced mirth, it is true, 
studied, and at times with a false ring; nevertheless 
one is attracted by it. 

Chrysanthéme is an exception, for she is melancholy. 
What thoughts are running through that little brain? 
My knowledge of her language is still too limited to 
enable me to find out. Moreover, it is a hundred to 
one that she has no thoughts whatever. And even if 
she had, what do I care? 

I have chosen her to amuse me, and I should really 
prefer that she should have one of those insignificant 
little thoughtless faces like all the others. 
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THE NECESSARY VEIL 


~ HEN night comes on, we light two 
hanging lamps of religious symbolism, 
) which burn till daylight, before our 
4 gilded idol. 
We sleep on the floor, on a thin 
cotton mattress, which is unfolded 
and laid out over our white matting. 
Chrysanthéme’s pillow is a little 
wooden block, cut so as to fit exactly the nape of her 
neck, without disturbing the elaborate head-dress, 
which must never be taken down; the pretty black 
hair I shall probably never see undone. My pillow, 
a Chinese model, is a kind of little square drum cov- 
ered over with serpent-skin. 

We sleep under a gauze mosquito-net of sombre 
greenish-blue, dark as the shades of night, stretched 
out on an orange-colored ribbon. (These are the tra- 
ditional colors, and all respectable families of Naga- 
saki possess a similar net.) It envelops us like a tent; 
the mosquitoes and the night-moths whirl around it. 


This sounds very pretty, and written down looks 
very well. In reality, however, it is not so; some- 
thing, I know not what, is lacking, and everything is 
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very paltry. In other lands, in the delightful isles of 
Oceania, in the old, lifeless quarters of Stamboul, it 
seemed as if mere words could never express all I felt, 
and I struggled vainly against my own inability to 
render, in human language, the penetrating charm 
surrounding me. 

Here, on the contrary, words exact and truthful in 
themselves seem always too thrilling, too great for the 
subject; seem to embellish it unduly. I feel as if I 
were acting, for my own benefit, some wretchedly 
trivial and third-rate comedy; and whenever I try to 
consider my home in a serious spirit, the scoffing figure 
of M. Kangourou rises before me—the matrimonial 
agent, to whom I am indebted for my happiness. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MY PLAYTHING 
July rth 


PAX VES visits us whenever he is free, in 
| the evening at five o’clock, after his 
duties on board are fulfilled. 

He is our only European visitor, 
and, with the exception of a few 
civilities and cups of tea, exchanged 
with our neighbors, we lead a very 
| retired life. Only in the evenings, 
winding our way through the steep, narrow streets 
and carrying our lanterns at the end of short sticks, 
we go down to Nagasaki in search of amusement at 
the theatres, at the tea-houses, or in the bazaars. 

Yves treats my wife as if she were a plaything, and 
continually assures me that she is charming. 

I find her as exasperating as the cicalas on my roof; 
and when I am alone at home, side by side with this 
little creature twanging the strings of her long-necked 
guitar, facing this marvellous panorama of pagodas 
and mountains, I am overcome by sadness almost to 
tears. 
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NOCTURNAL TERRORS 
July 13th. 


ONE AST night, as we reposed under the 
: eG Japanese roof of Diou-djen-dji—the 
y ‘ thin old wooden roof scorched by a 
f hundred years of sunshine, vibrating 
at the least sound, like the stretched- 
out parchment of a tomtom—in the 
silence which prevails at two o’clock 
in the morning, we heard overhead 
a sound like a regular wild huntsman’s chase passing 
at full gallop. 

“ Nidzoumi!” (“The mice!’’) said Chrysanthéme. 

Suddenly the word brings back to my mind yet 
another phrase, spoken in a very different language, 
in a country far away from here: ‘‘Setchan!’’ a word 
heard elsewhere, a word that has likewise been whis- 
pered in my ear by a woman’s voice, under similar 
circumstances, in a moment of nocturnal terror—‘ Set- 
chan!” It was during one of our first nights at Stam- 
boul spent under the mysterious roof of Eyoub, when 
danger surrounded us on all sides; a noise on the 
steps of the black staircase had made us: tremble, and 
she also, my dear little Turkish companion, had said 
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to me in her beloved language, ‘“‘Setchan!” (‘the 
mice!’’). 

At that fond recollection, a thrill of sweet memories 
coursed through my veins; it was as if I had been 
startled out of a long ten years’ sleep; I looked down 
upon the doll beside me with a sort of hatred, 
wondering why I was there, and I arose, with almost 
a feeling of remorse, to escape from that blue gauze 
net. 

I stepped out upon the veranda, and there I paused, 
gazing into the depths of the starlit night. Beneath 
me Nagasaki lay asleep, wrapped in a soft, light slum- 
ber, hushed by the murmuring sound of a thousand 
insects in the moonlight, and fairy-like with its roseate 
hues. Then, turning my head, I saw behind me the 
gilded idol with our lamps burning in front of it; the 
idol smiling the impassive smile of Buddha; and its 
presence seemed to cast around it something, I know 
not what, strange and incomprehensible. Never until 
now had I slept under the eye of such a god. 

In the midst of the calm and silence of the night, 
I strove to recall my poignant impressions of Stamboul; 
but, alas, I strove in vain, they would not return to me 
in this strange, far-off world. Through the transparent 
blue gauze appeared my little Japanese, as she lay in 
her sombre night-robe with all the fantastic grace of 
her country, the nape of her neck resting on its wooden 
block, and her hair arranged in large, shiny bows. Her 
amber-tinted arms, pretty and delicate, emerged, bare 
up to the shoulders, from her wide sleeves. 

“What can those mice on the roof have done to 
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him?” thought Chrysanthéme. Of course she could 
not understand. In a coaxing manner, like a playful 
kitten, she glanced at me with her half-closed eyes, 
inquiring why I did not come back to sleep—and I 
returned to my place by her side. 
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CHAPTER XI 


A GAME OF ARCHERY 
July 14th. 


Cie Vie sy HIS is the National Féte day of France. 
S In Nagasaki Harbor, all the ships are 
adorned with flags, and salutes are 
. fired in our honor. 
Alas! All day long, I can not help 
B\ thinking of that last fourteenth of 
) July, spent in the deep calm and 
; ‘' quiet of my old home, the door shut 
against all intruders, while the gay crowd roared out- 
side; there I had remained till evening, seated on a 
bench, shaded by an arbor covered with honeysuckle, 
where, in the bygone days of my childhood’s summers, 
I used to settle myself with my copybooks and pretend 
to learn my lessons. Oh, those days when I was 
supposed to learn my lessons! How my thoughts used 
to rove—what voyages, what distant lands, what 
tropical forests did I not behold in my dreams! At 
that time, near the garden-bench, in some of the 
crevices in the stone wall, dwelt many a big, ugly, 
black spider always on the alert, peeping out of his 
nook ready to pounce upon any giddy fly or wandering 
centipede. One of my amusements consisted in tick- 
ling the spiders gently, very gently, with a blade of 
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grass or a cherry-stalk in their webs. Mystified, they 
would rush out, fancying they had to deal with some 
sort of prey, while I would rapidly draw back my hand 
in disgust. Well, last year, on that fourteenth of July, 
as I recalled my days of Latin themes and translations, 
now forever flown, and this game of boyish days, I 
actually recognized the very same spiders (or at least 
their daughters), lying in wait in the very same places. 
Gazing at them, and at the tufts of grass and moss 
around me, a thousand memories of those summers of 
my early life welled up within me, memories which 
for years past had lain slumbering under this old wall, 
sheltered by the ivy boughs. While all that is our- 
selves perpetually changes and passes away, the con- 
stancy with which Nature repeats, always in the same 
manner, her most infinitesimal details, seems a won- 
derful mystery; the same peculiar species of moss 
grows afresh for centuries on precisely the same spot, 
and the same little insects each summer do the same 
thing in the same place. 

I must admit that this episode of my childhood, 
and the spiders, have little to do with the story of 
Chrysanthéme. But an incongruous interruption is 
quite in keeping with the taste of this country; every- 
where it is practised, in conversation, in music, even 
in painting; a landscape painter, for instance, when 
he has finished a picture of mountains and crags, will 
not hesitate to draw, in the very middle of the sky, a 
circle, or a lozenge, or some kind of framework, within 
which he will represent anything incoherent and in- 
appropriate: a bonze fanning himself, or a lady tak- 
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ing a cup of tea. Nothing is more thoroughly Japa- 
nese than such digressions, made without the slightest 
apropos. 

Moreover, if I roused my past memories, it was the 
better to force myself to notice the difference between 
that day of July last year, so peacefully spent amid 
surroundings familiar to me from my earliest infancy, 
and my present animated life passed in the midst of 
such a novel world. 

To-day, therefore, under the scorching midday sun, 
at two o’clock, three swift-footed djins dragged us at 
full speed—Yves, Chrysantheme, and myself—in 
Indian file, each in a little jolting cart, to the farther 
end of Nagasaki, and there deposited us at the foot 
of some gigantic steps that run straight up the moun- 
tain. 

These are the granite steps leading to the great 
temple of Osueva, wide enough to give access to a 
whole regiment; they are as grand and imposing as 
any work of Babylon or Nineveh, and in complete 
contrast with all the finical surroundings. 

We climb up and up—Chrysanthéme istlessly, 
affecting fatigue, under her. paper parasol painted 
with pink butterflies on a black ground. As we 
ascended, we passed under enormous monastic por- 
ticoes, also in granite of rude and primitive style. In 
truth, these steps and these temple porticoes are the 
only imposing works that this people has created, and 
they astonish, for they do not seem Japanese. 

We climb still higher. At this sultry hour of the 
day, from top to bottom of the enormous gray steps, 
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only we three are to be seen; on all that granite there 
are but the pink butterflies on Chrysanthéme’s parasol 
to give a cheerful and brilliant touch. 

We passed through the first temple yard, in which 
are two white china turrets, bronze lanterns, and the 
statue of a large horse in jade. Then, without pausing 
at the sanctuary, we turned to the left, and entered a 
shady garden, which formed a terrace halfway up the 
hill, at the extremity of which was situated the Donko- 
Tchaya—in English, the Tea-house of the Toads. 

This was the place where Chrysanthéme had wished 
to take us. We sat down at a table, under a black 
linen tent decorated with large white letters (of funereal 
aspect), and two laughing mousmés hastened to wait 
upon us. 

The word mousmé means a young girl, or very 
young woman. It is one of the prettiest words in the 
Nipponese language; it seems almost as if there were 
a little pout in the very sound—a pretty, taking little 
pout, such as they put on, and also as if a little pert 
physiognomy were described by it. I shall often make 
use of it, knowing none other in our own language that 
conveys the same meaning. 

Some Japanese Watteau must have mapped out this 
Donko-Tchaya, for it has rather an affected air of 
rurality, though very pretty. It is well shaded, under 
a shelter of large trees with dense foliage, and a minia- 
ture lake close by, the chosen residence of a few toads, 
has given it its attractive denomination. Lucky toads, 
who crawl and croak on the finest of moss, in the midst 
of tiny artificial islets decked with gardenias in full | 
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bloom. From time to time, one of them informs us 
of his thoughts by a Couac, uttered in a deep bass 
croak, infinitely more hollow than that of our own 
toads. 

Under the tent of this tea-house, we sit on a sort of 
balcony jutting out from the mountain-side, overhang- 
ing from on high the grayish town and its suburbs - 
buried in greenery. Around, above, and beneath us 
cling and hang, on every possible point, clumps of 
trees and fresh green woods, with the delicate and 
varying foliage of the temperate zone. We can see, 
at our feet, the deep roadstead, foreshortened and 
slanting, diminished in appearance till it looks like a 
sombre rent in the mass of large green mountains; 
and farther still, quite low on the black and stagnant 
waters, are the men-of-war, the steamboats and the 
junks, with flags flying from every mast. Against the 
dark green, which is the dominant shade everywhere, 
stand out these thousand scraps of bunting, emblems 
of the different nationalities, all displayed, all flying 
in honor of far-distant France. The colors most pre- 
vailing in this motley assemblage are the white flag 
with a red ball, emblem of the Empire of the Rising 
Sun, where we now are. 

With the exception of three or four mousmés at the 
farther end, who are practising with bows and arrows, 
we are to-day the only people in the garden, and the 
mountain round about is silent. 

Having finished her cigarette and her cup of tea, 
Chrysanthéme also wishes to exert her skill; for arch- 
ery is still held in honor among the young women. 
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The old man who keeps the range picks out for her 
his best arrows tipped with white and red feathers— 
and she takes aim with a serious air. The mark is a 
circle, traced in the middle of a picture on which is 
painted, in flat, gray tones, terrifying chimera flying 
through the clouds. 

Chrysanthéme is certainly an adroit markswoman, 
and we admire her as much as she expected. 

Then Yves, who is usually clever at all games of 
skill, wishes to try his luck, and fails. It is amusing 
to see her, with her mincing ways and smiles, arrange 
with the tips of her little fingers the sailor’s broad 
hands, placing them on the bow and the string in order 
to teach him the proper manner. Never have they 
seemed to get on so well together, Yves and my doll, 
and I might even feel anxious, were I less sure of my 
good brother, and if, moreover, it was not a matter of 
perfect indifference to me. 

In the stillness of the garden, amid the balmy peace- 
fulness of these mountains, a loud noise suddenly 
startles us; a unique, powerful, terrible sound, which 
is prolonged in infinite metallic vibrations. It begins 
again, sounding more appalling: Boum! borne to us 
by the rising wind. 

“Nippon Kané !” exclaims Chrysanthetme—and she 
again takes up her brightly feathered arrows. ‘“Nip- 
pon Kané (“the Japanese brass’’); it is the Japanese 
brass that is sounding!” It is the monstrous gong of 
a monastery, situated in a suburb beneath us. It is 
powerful indeed, ‘‘the Japanese brass”! When the 
strokes are ended, when it is no longer heard, a vibra- 
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tion seems to linger among the suspended foliage, and 
a prolonged quiver runs through the air. 

I am obliged to admit that Chrysanthéme looks very 
charming shooting her arrows, her figure well bent 
back the better to bend her bow; her loose-hanging 
sleeves caught up to her shoulders, showing the graceful 
bare arms polished like amber and very much the same 
color. Each arrow whistles by with the rustle of a 
bird’s wing—then a short, sharp little blow is heard, 
the target is hit, always. 

At nightfall, when Chrysanthéme has gone up to 
Diou-djen-dji, we cross, Yves and I, the European 
concession, on our way to the ship, to take up our watch 
till the following day. The cosmopolitan quarter, ex- 
haling an odor of absinthe, is dressed up with flags, 
and squibs are being fired off in honor of France. 
Long lines of djins pass by, dragging, as fast as their 
naked legs can carry them, the crew of the Triomph- 
ante, who are shouting and fanning themselves. The 
Marseillaise is heard everywhere; English sailors are 
singing it, gutturally, with a dull and slow cadence like 
their own ‘“‘God Save.” In all the American bars, 
grinding organs are hammering it with many an odious 
variation and flourish, in order to attract our men. 

One amusing recollection comes back to me of that 
evening. On our return, we had by mistake turned 
into a street inhabited by a multitude of ladies of 
doubtful reputation. I can still see that big fellow 
Yves, struggling with a whole band of tiny little mous- 
més of twelve or fifteen years of age, who barely reached 
up to his waist, and were pulling him by the sleeves, 
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eager to lead him astray. Astonished and indignant, 
he repeated, as he extricated himself from their clutches, 
“Oh, this is too much!” so shocked was he at seeing 
such mere babies, so young, so tiny, already so brazen 
and shameless. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HAPPY FAMILIES! 
July 18th. 


Y this time, four officers of my ship 

are married like myself, and inhabit- 
| ing the slopes of the same suburb. 
24 This arrangement is quite an ordi- 
nary occurrence, and is brought about 
} without difficulties, mystery, or dan- 
ger, through the offices of the same 
2-3 M. Kangourou. 

As a matter of course, we are on visiting terms with 
all these ladies. 

First, there is our very merry neighbor Madame 
Campanule, who is little Charles N———’s wife; then 
Madame Jonquille, who is even merrier than Cam- 
panule, like a young bird, and the daintiest fairy of 
them all; she has married X——, a fair northerner 
who adores her; they are a lover-like and inseparable 
_ pair, the only one that will probably weep when the 
hour of parting comes. Then Sikou-San with Doctor 
Y——-; and lastly the midshipman Z—— with the 
tiny Madame Touki-San, no taller than a boot: thir- 
teen years old at the outside, and already a regular 
woman, full of her own importance, a petulant little 
gossip. In my childhood I was sometimes taken to 
the Learned Animals Theatre, and I remember a cer- 
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tain Madame de Pompadour, a principal réle, filled 
by a gayly dressed old monkey; Touki-San reminds 
me of her. 

In the evening, all these folk usually come and fetch 
us for a long processional walk with lighted lanterns. 
My wife, more serious, more melancholy, perhaps even 
more refined, and belonging, I fancy, to a higher class, 
tries when these friends come to us to play the part of 
the lady of the house. It is comical to see the entry of 
these ill-matched pairs, partners for a day, the ladies, 
with their disjointed bows, falling on all fours before 
Chrysanthéme, the queen of the establishment. When 
we are all assembled, we set out, arm in arm, one be- 
hind another, and always carrying at the end of our 
short sticks little white or red paper lanterns;—it is a 
pretty custom. 

We are obliged to scramble down the kind of street, 
or rather goat’s-path, which leads to the Japanese 
Nagasaki—with the prospect, alas! of having to climb 
up again at night; clamber up all the steps, all the 
slippery slopes, stumble over all the stones, before we 
shall be able to get home, go to bed, and sleep. We 
make our descent in the darkness, under the branches, 
under the foliage, among dark gardens and venerable 
little houses that throw but a faint glimmer on the 
road; and when the moon is absent or clouded over, 
our lanterns are by no means unnecessary. 

When at last we reach the bottom, suddenly, without 
transition, we find ourselves in the very heart of Naga- 
saki and its. busy throng in a long illuminated street, 
where vociferating djins hurry along and thousands of 
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paper lanterns swing and gleam in the wind. It is life 
and animation, after the peace of our silent suburb. 

Here, decorum requires that we should separate from 
our wives. All five take hold of each others’ hands, 
like a batch of little girls out walking. We follow them 
with an air of indifference. Seen from behind, our 
dolls are really very dainty, with their back hair so 
tidily arranged, their tortoise-shell pins so coquettishly 
placed. They shuffle along, their high wooden clogs 
making an ugly sound, striving to walk with their toes 
turned in, according to the height of fashion and ele- 
gance. At every minute they burst out laughing. 

Yes, seen from behind, they are very pretty; they 
have, like all Japanese women, the most lovely turn of 
the head. Moreover, they are very funny, thus drawn 
up in line. In speaking of them, we say: “Our little 
trained dogs,” and in truth they are singularly like 
them. 

This great Nagasaki is the same from one end to 
another, with its numberless petroleum lamps burning, 
its many-colored lanterns flickering, and innumerable 
panting djins. Always the same narrow streets, lined 
on each side with the same low houses, built of paper 
and wood. Always the same shops, without glass win- 
dows, open to all the winds, equally rudimentary, what- 
ever may be sold or made in them; whether they dis- 
play the finest gold lacquer ware, the most marvellous 
china jars, or old worn-out pots and pans, dried fish, 
and ragged frippery. All the salesmen are seated on 
the ground in the midst of their valuable or trumpery 
merchandise, their legs bared nearly to the waist. 
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And all kinds of queer little trades are carried on un- 
der the public gaze, by strangely primitive means, by 
workmen of the most ingenious type. 

Oh, what wonderful goods are exposed for sale in 
those streets! What whimsical extravagance in those 
bazaars! 

No horses, no carriages are ever seen in the town, 
nothing but people on foot, or the comical little carts 
dragged along by the runners. Some few Europeans 
straggling hither and thither, wanderers from the ships 
in harbor; some Japanese (fortunately as yet but few) 
dressed up in coats; other natives who content them- 
selves with adding to their national costume the pot- 
hat, from which their long, sleek locks hang down; and 
all around, eager haggling, bargaining, and laughter. 

In the bazaars every evening our mousmés make 
endless purchases; like spoiled children they buy 
everything they fancy: toys, pins, ribbons, flowers. 
And then they prettily offer one another presents, with 
childish little smiles. For instance, Campanule buys 
for Chrysanthéme an ingeniously contrived lantern on 
which, set in motion by some invisible machinery, 
Chinese shadows dance in a ring round the flame. In 
return, Chrysanthéme gives Campanule a magic fan, 
with paintings that change at will from butterflies 
fluttering around cherry-blossoms to outlandish mon- 
sters pursuing each other across black clouds. Touki 
offers Sikou a cardboard mask representing the bloated 
countenance of Dai-Cok, god of wealth; and Sikou 
replies with a present of a long crystal trumpet, by 
means of which are produced the most extraordinary 
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sounds, like a turkey gobbling. Everything is un- 
couth, fantastical to excess, grotesquely lugubrious; 
everywhere we are surprised by incomprehensible con- 
ceptions, which seem the work of distorted imagina- 
tions. 

In the fashionable tea-houses, where we finish our 
evenings, the little serving-maids now bow to us, on 
our arrival, with an air of respectful recognition, as 
belonging to the fast set of Nagasaki. ‘There we carry 
on desultory conversations, full of misunderstandings 
and endless guid pro quo of uncouth words, in little 
gardens lighted up with lanterns, near ponds full of 
goldfish, with little bridges, little islets, and little ruined 
towers. They hand us tea and white and pink-colored 
sweetmeats flavored with pepper that taste strange 
and unfamiliar, and beverages mixed with snow tasting 
of flowers or perfumes. 

To give a faithful account of those evenings would 
require a more affected style than our own; and some 
kind of graphic sign would have also to be expressly 
invented and scattered at haphazard among the words, 
indicating the moment when the reader should laugh 
—rather a forced laugh, perhaps, but amiable and 
gracious. The evening at an end, it is time to return 
up there. 

Oh! that street, that road, that we must clamber 
up every evening, under the starlit sky or the heavy 
thunder-clouds, dragging by the hands our drowsy 
mousmés in order to regain our homes perched on 
high halfway up the hill, where our bed of matting 
awaits us. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


OUR ‘‘VERY TALL FRIEND”’ 


UPS HE cleverest among us has been Louis 

7) de S——. Having formerly inhab- 

ited Japan, and made a marriage 

Japanese fashion there, he is now 

Ve satisfied to remain the friend of our 

“™ wives, of whom he has become the 

Y.5) Komodachi taksan takai (‘the very 

ONAN tall friend,” as they say, on account 

of his excessive height and slenderness). Speaking 

Japanese more readily than we, he is their confidential 

adviser, disturbs or reconciles our households at will, 
and has infinite amusement at our expense. 

This ‘“‘very tall friend’”’ of our wives enjoys all the 
fun that these little creatures can give him, without 
any of the worries of domestic life. With brother Yves, 
and little Oyouki (the daughter of Madame Prune, 
my landlady), he makes up our incongruous party. 
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OUR PIOUS HOSTS 


*- SUCRE and Madame Prune,* my 
landlord and his wife, two perfectly 
“. unique personages recently escaped 
‘§ from the panel of some screen, live 
» below us on the ground floor; and 
very old they seem to have this 
daughter of fifteen, Oyouki, who is 
* Chrysanthéme’s inseparable friend. 

Both of them are entirely absorbed in the practices 
of Shinto religion: perpetually on their knees before 
their family altar, perpetually occupied in murmuring 
their lengthy orisons to the spirits, and clapping their 
hands from time to time to recall around them the 
inattentive essences floating in the atmosphere. In 
their spare moments they cultivate, in little pots of 
gayly painted earthenware, dwarf shrubs and unheard- 
of flowers which are delightfully fragrant in the eve- 
ning. 

M. Sucre is taciturn, dislikes society, and looks like 
a mummy in his blue cotton dress. He writes a great 
deal (his memoirs, I fancy), with a paint-brush held 
in his finger-tips, on long strips of rice-paper of a faint 
gray tint. 


*In Japanese: Sato-san and Oumé-san. 
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Madame Prune is eagerly attentive, obsequious, and 
rapacious; her eyebrows are closely shaven, her teeth 
carefully lacquered with black, as befits a lady of gen- 
tility, and at all and no matter what hours, she appears 
on all fours at the entrance of our apartment, to offer 
us her services. 

As to Oyouki, she rushes upon us ten times a day— 
whether we are sleeping or dressing—like a whirlwind 
on a visit, flashing upon us, a very gust of dainty youth- 
fulness and droll gayety—a living peal of laughter. 
She is round of figure, round of face; half baby, half 
girl; and so affectionate that she bestows kisses on the 
slightest occasion with her great puffy lips—a little 
moist, it is true, like a child’s, but nevertheless very 
fresh and very red. 
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CHAPTER XV 
“Houl” 


\ UR dwelling is open all the night 
through, and the lamps burning be- 
_ fore the gilded Buddha bring us the 
_ company of the insect inhabitants of 
every garden in the neighborhood. 
Moths, mosquitoes, cicalas, and other 
extraordinary insects of which I don’t 
even know the names—all this com- 
pany assembles around us. 

It is extremely funny, when some unexpected grass- 
hopper, some free-and-easy beetle presents itself with- 
out invitation or excuse, scampering over our white 
mats, to see the manner in which Chrysanthéme indi- 
cates it to my righteous vengeance—merely pointing 
her finger at it, without another word than “ Hou!” 
said with bent head, a particular pout, and a scandal- 
ized air. 

There is a fan kept expressly for the purpose of blow- 
ing them out of doors again. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SLEEPING JAPAN 


S~ERE I must own that my story must 
;) appear to the reader to drag a little. 
“, Lacking exciting intrigues and trag- 
“d ic adventures, I wish I knew how to 
¥ infuse into it a little of the sweet 
perfumes of the gardens which sur- 
round me, something of the gentle 

warmth of the sunshine, of the shade 
of these graceful trees. Love being wanting, I should 
like it to breathe of the restful tranquillity of this far- 
away spot. Then, too, I should like it to reécho the 
sound of Chrysanthéme’s guitar, in which I begin to 
find a certain charm, for want of something better, in 
the silence of the lovely summer evenings. 

All through these moonlit nights of July, the weather 
has been calm, luminous, and magnificent. Ah, what 
glorious clear nights! What exquisite roseate tints be- 
neath that wonderful moon, what mystery of blue 
shadows in the thick tangle of trees! And, from the 
heights where stood our veranda, how prettily the 
town lay sleeping at our feet! 

After all, I do not positively detest this little Chrys- 
anthéme, and when there is no repugnance on either 
side, habit turns into a makeshift of attachment. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE SONG OF THE CICALA 


ARYOREVER, throughout — everything, 
rises day and night from the whole 
(¥, country the song of the cicalas, 
Soe 7) ceaseless, strident, and insistent. It 
is everywhere, and never-ending, at 
no matter what hour of the burning 
day, or what hour of the refreshing 
night. From the harbor, as we ap- 
proached our anchorage, we had heard it at the same 
time from both shores, from both walls of green moun- 
tains. It is wearisome and haunting; it seems to be 
the manifestation, the noise expressive of the kind of 
life peculiar to this region of the world. It is the voice 
of summer in these islands; it is the song of uncon- 
scious rejoicing, always content with itself and always 
appearing to inflate, to rise, in a greater and greater 
exultation at the sheer happiness of living. 

It is to me the noise characteristic of this country— 
this, and the cry of the falcon, which had in like man- 
ner greeted our entry into Japan. Over the valleys 
and the deep bay sail these birds, uttering, from time 
to time, their three cries, ‘Ha! ha! ha!” in a key of 
sadness that seems the extreme of painful astonishment. 
And the mountains around reécho their cry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MY FRIEND AND MY DOLL 


~~ HRYSANTHEME, Yves, and little 
Oyouki have struck up a friendship 
| so intimate that it amuses me. I 
“8, even think that in my home life this 
intimacy is what affords me the 
greatest entertainment. They form 
a contrast which gives rise to. the 
most absurd jokes, and unexpected 
situations. He brings into this fragile little paper 
house his nautical freedom and ease of manner, and 
his Breton accent; and these tiny mousmés, with 
affected manners and bird-like voices, small as they 
are, rule the big fellow as they please; make him eat 
with chop-sticks; teach him Japanese pigeon-vole, 
cheat him, and quarrel, and almost die of laughter 
over it all. 

Certainly he and Chrysanthéme take a pleasure in 
each other’s society. But I remain serenely undis- 
turbed, and can not imagine that this little doll, with 
whom I play at married life, could possibly occasion 
any serious trouble between this ‘‘ brother”? and me. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
MY JAPANESE RELATIVES 


Y Japanese relatives, very numerous 
‘) and conspicuous, are a great source 
74 of amusement to those of my brother 
ta officers who visit me in my villa on 
- the hill—most especially to komo- 
dachi taksan takai (‘the tall friend’’). 

I have a charming mother-in-law 
—quite a woman of the world—tiny 
sisters-in-law, little cousins, and aunts who are still 
quite young. 

I have even a poor second cousin, who is a djin. 
There was some hesitation in owning this latter to me; 
but, behold! during the ceremony of introduction, we 
exchanged a smile of recognition. It was Number 415! 

Over this poor Number 415 my friends on board 
crack no end of jokes—one in particular, who, less 
than any one has the right to make them, little Charles 
N——,, for his mother-in-law was once a concierge, or 
something of the kind, at the gateway of a pagoda. 

I, however, who have a great respect for strength 
and agility, much appreciate this new relative of mine. 
His legs are undoubtedly the best in all Nagasaki, 
and whenever I am in haste, I always beg Madame 
Prune to send down to the djin-stand and engage my 
cousin. 
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CHAPTER XX 
A DEAD FAIRY 


“O-DAY I arrived unexpectedly at 
| Diou-djen-dji, in the midst of burn- 
“ ing noonday heat. At the foot of the 
“@ stairs lay Chrysanthéme’s wooden 
shoes and her sandals of varnished 
leather. 

In our rooms, upstairs, all was 
open to the air; bamboo blinds hung 
on the sunny side, and through their transparency 
came warm air and golden threads of light. To-day 
the flowers Chrysanthéme had placed in the bronze 
vases were lotus, and as I entered, my eyes fell upon 
their wide rosy cups. 

According to her usual custom, Chrysanthéme was 
lying flat on the floor enjoying her daily siesta. 

What a singular originality these bouquets of Chrys- 
anthéme always have: a something, difficult to define, 
a Japanese slightness, an artificial grace which we 
never should succeed in imparting to them. 

She was sleeping, face down, upon the mats, her high 
head-dress and tortoise-shell pins standing out boldly 
from the rest of the horizontal figure. The train of her 
tunic appeared to prolong her delicate little body, like 
the tail of a bird; her arms weie stretched crosswise, 
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the sleeves spread out like wings, and her long guitar 
lay beside her. 

She looked like a dead fairy; still more did she 
resemble some great blue dragon-fly, which, having 
alighted on that spot, some unkind hand had pinned to 
the floor. 

Madame Prune, who had come upstairs after me, 
always officious and eager, manifested by her gestures 
her sentiments of indignation on beholding the care- 
less reception accorded by Chrysanthéme to her lord 
and master, and advanced to wake her. 

“Pray do nothing of the kind, my good Madame 
Prune; you don’t know how much I prefer her like 
that!” I had left my shoes below, according to cus- 
tom, beside the little shoes and sandals; and I entered 
on the tips of my toes, very, very, softly to sit awhile 
on the veranda. 

What a pity this little Chrysantheme can not always 
be asleep; she is really extremely decorative seen in 
this manner—and like this, at least, she does not bore 
me. Who knows what may be passing in that little 
head and heart! If I only had the means of finding 
out! But strange to say, since we have kept house to- 
gether, instead of advancing in my study of the Japa- 
nese language, I have neglected it, so much have I felt 
the impossibility of ever interesting myself in the 
subject. 

Seated upon my veranda, my eyes wandered over the 
temples and cemeteries spread at my feet, over the 
woods and the green mountains, over Nagasaki lying 
bathed in the sunlight. The cicalas were chirping their 
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loudest, the strident noise trembling feverishly in the 
hot air. All was calm, full of light and full of heat. 

Nevertheless, to my taste, it is not yet enough so! 
What, then, can have changed upon the earth? The 
burning noondays of summer, such as I can recall in 
days gone by, were more brilliant, more full of sun- 
shine; Nature seemed to me in those days more pow- 
erful, more terrible. One would say this was only a 
pale copy of all that I knew in early years—a copy in 
which something is wanting. Sadly do I ask myself— 
Is the splendor of the summer only this? Was it only 
this? or is it the fault of my eyes, and as time goes on 
shall I behold everything around me fading still more? 

Behind me comes a faint and melancholy strain of 
music—melancholy enough to make one shiver—and 
shrill, shrill as the song of the grasshoppers, it began 
to make itself heard, very softly at first, then growing 
louder and rising in the silence of the noonday like the 
diminutive wail of some poor Japanese soul in pain 
and anguish; it was Chrysanthéme and her guitar 
awaking together. 

It pleased me that the idea should have occurred to 
her to greet me with music, instead of eagerly hastening 
to wish me good-morning. At no time have I ever 
given myself the trouble to pretend the slightest affec- 
tion for her, and a certain coldness even has grown up 
between us, especially when we are alone. But to-day 
I turn to her with a smile, and wave my hand for her to 
continue. ‘‘Go on, it amuses me to listen to your quaint 
little impromptu.” It is singular that the music of this 
essentially merry people should be so plaintive. But 
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undoubtedly that which Chrysanthéme is playing at 
this moment is worth listening to. Whence can it have 
come to her? What unutterable dreams, forever hid- 
den from me, surge beneath her ivory brow, when she 
plays or sings in this manner ? 

Suddenly I hear some one tapping three times, with 
a harsh and bony finger, against one of the steps of our 
stairs, and in our doorway appears an idiot, clad in a 
suit of gray tweed, who bows low. ‘‘Come in, come in, 
Monsieur Kangourou. You come just in the nick of 
time! I was actually becoming enthusiastic over your 
country!” 

M. Kangourou brought a little laundry bill, which 
he wished respectfully to hand to me, with a profound 
bend of the whole body, the correct pose of the hands 
on the knees, and a long, snake-like hiss. 


erga 


CHAPTER XXI 
ANCIENT TOMBS 


SURSUING the path that winds past 
our dwelling, one passes a dozen or 
more old villas, a few garden-walls, 
and then sees nothing but the lone- 
ly mountain-side, with little paths 
winding upward toward the summit 
through plantations of tea, bushes of 
camellias, underbrush, and rocks. 
The mountains round Nagasaki are covered with ceme- 
teries; for centuries and centuries they have brought 
their dead up here. 

But there is neither sadness nor horror in these Jap- 
anese sepulchres; it seems as if, among this frivolous 
and childish people, death itself could not be taken 
seriously. The monuments are either granite Buddhas, 
seated on lotus, or upright tombstones with inscriptions 
in gold. They are grouped together in little enclosures 
in the midst of the woods, or on natural terraces de- 
lightfully situated, and are usually reached by long 
stairways of stone carpeted with moss. Sometimes 
these pass under one of the sacred gateways, of which 
the shape, always the same, rude and simple, is a small- 
er reproduction of those in the temples. 

Above us, the tombs of our mountain are of an an- 
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tiquity so hoary that they no longer alarm any one, 
even at night. It is a region of forsaken cemeteries. 
The dead hidden away there have long since become 
one with the earth around them; and these thousands 
of little gray stones, these multitudes of ancient little 
Buddhas, eaten away by lichens, seem to be now no 
more than a proof of a series of existences, long anterior 
to our own, and lost forever and altogether in the mys- 
terious depths of ages. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


DAINTY DISHES FOR A DOLL 


. (man, HE meals that Chrysanthéme enjoys 


| 2D we are something almost indescribable. 
| Dipti : 


“She begins in the morning, when 
s Re she wakes, with two little green wild 
Ye plums pickled in vinegar and rolled in 
ra powdered sugar. A cup of tea com- 
NS; pletes this almost traditional break- 
fast of Japan, the very same that Ma- 
dame Prune is eating downstairs, the same that is 
served in the inns to travellers. 

At intervals during the day the meals are continued by 
two little dinners of the drollest description. They are 
brought up on a tray of red lacquer, in microscopic cups 
with covers, from Madame Prune’s apartment, where 
they are cooked: a hashed sparrow, a stuffed prawn, 
seaweed with a sauce, a salted sweetmeat, a sugared 
chili! Chrysanthéme tastes a little of all, with dainty 
pecks and the aid of her little chop-sticks, raising the 
tips of her fingers with affected grace. At every dish 
she makes a face, leaves three parts of it, and dries her 
finger-tips after it in apparent disgust. 

These menus vary according to the inspiration that 
may have seized Madame Prune. But one thing never 
varies, either in our household or in any other, neither 
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in the north nor in the south of the Empire, and that is 
the dessert and the manner of eating it: after all these 
little dishes, which are a mere make-believe, a wooden 
bowl is brought in, bound with copper—an enormous 
bowl, fit for Gargantua, and filled to the very brim with 
rice, plainly cooked in water. Chrysanthéme fills an- 
other large bowl from it (sometimes twice, sometimes 
three times), darkens its snowy whiteness with a black 
sauce flavored with fish, which is contained in a deli- 
cately shaped blue cruet, mixes it all together, carries 
the bow] to her lips, and crams down all the rice, shov- 
elling it with her two chop-sticks into her very throat. 
Next the little cups and covers are picked up, as well 
as the tiniest crumb that may have fallen upon the 
white mats, the irreproachable purity of which nothing 
is allowed to tarnish. And so ends the dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
A FANTASTIC FUNERAL 


*ELOW, in the town, a street-singer had 
@ %) established herself in a little thorough- 

(S, fare; people had gathered around 
ge, her to listen to her singing, and we 
three—that is, Yves, Chrysanthéme, 
sj and I—who happened to be passing, 

s} stopped also. 

: “1 She was quite young, rather fat, 
and fairly pretty, and she strummed her guitar and 
sang, rolling her eyes fiercely, like a virtuoso executing 
feats of difficulty. She lowered her head, stuck her 
chin into her neck, in order to draw deeper notes from 
the furthermost recesses of her body; and succeeded 
in bringing forth a great, hoarse voice—a voice that 
might have belonged to an aged frog, a ventriloquist’s 
voice, coming whence it would be impossible to say 
(this is the best stage manner, the last touch of art, in 
the interpretation of tragic pieces). 

Yves cast an indignant glance upon her. 

“‘Good gracious,” said he, ‘‘she has the voice of a—”’ 
(words failed him, in his astonishment) “the voice of a 
—a monster!” 

And he looked at me, almost frightened by this little 
being, and desirous to know what I thought of it. 
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Yves was out of temper on this occasion, because I 
had induced him to come out in a straw hat with a 
turned-up brim, which did not please him. 

“That hat suits you remarkably well, Yves, I assure 
you,” I said. 

“Oh, indeed! You say so, you. For my part, I 
think it looks like a magpie’s nest!’ 

As a fortunate diversion from the singer and the hat, 
here comes a cortége, advancing toward us from the 
end of the street, something remarkably like a funeral. 
Bonzes march in front, dressed in robes of black gauze, 
having much the appearance of Catholic priests; the 
principal object of interest of the procession, the corpse, 
comes last, laid in a sort of little closed palanquin, 
which is daintily pretty. This is followed by a band 
of mousmés, hiding their laughing faces beneath a 
kind of veil, and carrying in vases of the sacred shape 
the artificial lotus with silver petals indispensable at 
a funeral; then come fine ladies, on foot, smirking and 
stifling a wish to laugh, beneath parasols on which 
are painted, in the gayest colors, butterflies and storks. 

Now they are quite close to us, we must stand back 
to give them room. Chrysanthéme all at once assumes 
a suitable air of gravity, and Yves bares his head, tak- 
ing off the magpie’s nest. 

Yes, it is true, it is death that is passing! 

I had almost lost sight of the fact, so little does this 
procession recall it. 

The procession will climb high above Nagasaki, into 
the heart of the green mountain covered with tombs. 
There the poor fellow will be laid at rest, with his palan- 
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quin above him, and his vases and his flowers of silvered 
paper. Well, at least he will lie in a charming spot 
commanding a lovely view. 

Then they will return half laughing, half snivelling, 
and to-morrow no one will think of it again. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


SOCIABILITY 
August 4th. 


¥ UR ship, the Triomphante, which has 
been lying in the harbor almost at 
the foot of the hill on which stands 
’ my house, enters the dock to-day to 
undergo repairs rendered necessary 
by the long blockade of Formosa. 

I am now a long way from my 
—~ home, and am compelled to cross 
by boat the whole breadth of the bay when I wish to 
see Chrysanthéme; for the dock is situated on the 
shore, opposite to Diou-djen-dji. It is sunk in a little 
valley, narrow and deep, midst all kinds of foliage— 
bamboos, camellias, trees of all sorts; our masts and 
spars, seen from the deck, look as if they were tangled 
among the branches. 

The situation of the vessel—no longer afloat—gives 
the crew a greater facility for clandestine escapes from 
the ship at no matter what hour of the night, and our 
sailors have made friends with all the girls of the vil- 
lages perched on the mountains above us. 

These quarters, and this excessive liberty, give me 
some uneasiness about my poor Yves; for this coun- 
try of frivolous pleasure has a little turned his head. 
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Moreover, I am more and more convinced that he is 
in love with Chrysanthéme. 

It is really a pity that the sentiment has not occurred 
to me instead, since it is I who have gone the length of 
marrying her. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
UNWELCOME GUESTS 


ESPITE the increased distance, I con- 
tinue my regular visits to Diou-djen- 
dji. When night has fallen, and the 

“s four couples who compose our so- 

ciety have joined us, as well as Yves 

and the “‘amazingly tall friend’””—we 
descend again into the town, stum- 

! bling by lantern-light down the steep 

stairways and slopes of the old suburb. 

This nocturnal ramble is always the same, and is 
accompanied always by the same amusements: we 
pause before the same queer booths, we drink the same 
sugared drinks served to us in the same little gardens, 
But our troop is often more numerous: to begin with, 
we chaperon Oyouki, who is confided to our care by 
her parents; then we have two cousins of my wife’s— 
pretty little creatures; and lastly friends—guests of 
sometimes only ten or twelve years old, little girls of 
the neighborhood to whom our mousmés wish to show 
some politeness. 

Thus a singular company of tiny beings forms our 
suite and follows us into the tea-gardens in the eve- 
nings! The most absurd faces, with sprigs of flowers 
stuck in the oddest fashion in their comical and childish 
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heads. One might suppose it was a whole school of 
mousmés out for an evening’s frolic under our care. 

Yves returns with us, when the time comes to re- 
mount our hill; Chrysanthéme heaves great sighs 
like a tired child, and stops on every step, leaning on 
our arms. 

When we have reached our destination he says 
“‘Good-night,”’ just touches Chrysanthéme’s hand, and 
descending once more by the slope which leads to the 
quays and the shipping, he crosses the roadstead in a 
sampan, to get on board the Triomphanite. 

Meantime, we, with the aid of a sort of secret key, 
open the door of our garden, where Madame Prune’s 
pots of flowers, ranged in the darkness, send forth 
delicious odors in the night air. We cross the garden 
by moonlight or starlight, and mount to our own 
rooms. 

If it is very late—a frequent occurrence—we find 
all our wooden panels drawn and tightly shut by the 
careful M. Sucre (as a precaution against thieves), 
and our apartment is as close and as private as if it 
were a real European house. 

In this dwelling, when every chink is thus closed, 
a strange odor mingles with the musk and the lotus— 
an odor essential to Japan, to the yellow race, belong- 
ing to the soil or emanating from the venerable wood- 
work; almost an odor of wild beasts. The mosquito- 
curtain of dark-blue gauze, ready hung for the night, 
falls from the ceiling with the air of a mysterious vel- 
lum. The gilded Buddha smiles eternally at the night- 
lamps burning before him; some great moth, a constant 
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frequenter of the house, which during the day sleeps 
clinging to our ceiling, flutters at this hour under the 
very nose of the god, turning and flitting round the 
thin, quivering flames. And, motionless on the wall, 
its feelers spread out star-like, sleeps some great gar- 
den spider, which one must not kill because it is night. 
“ FTou!”’ says Chrysanthéme, indignantly, pointing it 
out to me with levelled finger. Quick! where is the 
fan kept for the purpose, wherewith to hunt it out of 
doors? 

Around us reigns a silence which is almost oppressive 
after all the joyous noises of the town, and all the 
laughter, now hushed, of our band of mousmés—a 
silence of the country, of some sleeping village. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
A QUIET SMOKE 


HE sound of the innumerable wooden 
panels, which at nightfall are pulled 
“and shut in every Japanese house, is 
“one of the peculiarities of the country 
which will remain longest imprinted 
on my memory. From -our neigh- 
bor’s houses these noises reach us 
one after the other, floating to us 
over the green gardens, more or less deadened, more 
or less distant. 

Just below us, Madame Prune’s panels move very 
badly, creak and make a hideous noise in their worn- 
out grooves. 

Ours are somewhat noisy too, for the old house is 
full of echoes, and there are at least twenty screens to 
run over long slides in order to close in completely the 
kind of open hall in which we live. Usually, it is 
Chrysanthéme who undertakes this piece of household 
work, and a great deal of trouble it gives her, for she 
often pinches her fingers in the singular awkwardness 
of her too tiny hands, which never have been accus- 
tomed to do any work. 

Then comes her toilette for the night. With a cer- 
tain grace she lets fall the day-dress, and slips on a 
more simple one of blue cotton, which has the same 
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pagoda sleeves, the same shape all but the train, and 
which she fastens round her waist with a sash of muslin 
of the same color. 

The high head-dress remains untouched, it is need- 
less to say——that is, all but the pins, which are taken 
out and laid beside her in a lacquer box. 

Then there is the little silver pipe that must abso- 
lutely be smoked before going to sleep; this is one of 
the customs which most provoke me, but it has to be 
borne. 

Chrysanthéme squats like a gipsy before a certain 
square box, made of red wood, which contains a little 
tobacco-jar, a little porcelain stove full of hot embers, 
and finally a little bamboo pot serving at the same 
time as ash-tray and cuspidor. (Madame Prune’s 
smoking-box downstairs, and every smoking-box in 
Japan, is exactly the same, and contains precisely the 
same objects, arranged in precisely the same manner; 
and wherever it may be, whether in the house of the 
rich or the poor, it always lies about somewhere on the 
floor.) 

The word ‘‘pipe”’ is at once too trivial and too big 
to be applied to this delicate silver tube, which is per- 
fectly straight and at the end of which, in a microscopic 
receptacle, is placed one pinch of golden tobacco, 
chopped finer than silken thread. 

Two puffs, or at most three; it lasts scarcely a few 
seconds, and the pipe is finished. Then éa, tap, tap, 
tap, the little tube is struck smartly against the edge of 
the smoking-box to knock out the ashes, which never 
will fall; and this tapping, heard everywhere, in every 
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house, at every hour of the day or night, quick and 
droll as the scratchings of a monkey, is in Japan one 
of the noises most characteristic of human life. 

“Anata nominasé!’’ (‘You must smoke too !’’) says 
Chrysanthéme. 

Having again filled the tiresome little pipe, she puts 
the silver tube to my lips with a bow. Courtesy for- 
bids my refusal; but I find it detestably bitter. 

Before laying myself down under the blue mosquito- 
net, I open two of the panels in the room, one on the 
side of the silent and deserted footpath, the other 
on the garden side, overlooking the terraces, so that 
the night air may breathe upon us, even at the risk of 
bringing the company of some belated cockchafer, or 
more giddy moth. 

Our wooden house, with its thin old walls, vibrates 
at night like a great dry violin, and the slightest noises 
have a startling resonance. 

Beneath the veranda are hung two little AZolian 
harps, which, at the least ruffle of the breeze running 
through their blades of grass, emit a gentle tinkling 
sound, like the harmonious murmur of a brook; out- 
side, to the very farthest limits of the distance, the 
cicalas continue their sonorous and never-ending con- 
cert; over our heads, on the black roof, is heard pass- 
ing, like a witch’s sabbath, the raging battle, to the 
death, of cats, rats, and owls. 

Presently, when in the early dawn a fresher breeze, 
mounting upward from the sea and the deep harbor, 
reaches us, Chrysanthéme rises and slyly shuts the 
panels I have opened. 
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Before that, however, she will have risen at least 
three times to smoke: having yawned like a cat, 
stretched herself, twisted in every direction her little 
amber arms, and her graceful little hands, she sits up 
resolutely, with all the waking sighs and broken sylla- 
bles of a child, pretty and fascinating enough; then 
she emerges from the gauze net, fills her little pipe, 
and breathes a few puffs of the bitter and unpleasant 
mixture. 

Then comes tap, tap, tap, tap, against the box to 
shake out the ashes. In the silence of the night it 
makes quite a terrible noise, which wakes Madame 
Prune. This is fatal. Madame Prune is at once 
seized also with a longing to smoke which may not be 
denied; then, to the noise from above, comes an 
answering fap, tap, tap, tap, from below, exactly like 
it, exasperating and inevitable as an echo. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE PRAYERFUL MADAME PRUNE 


ORE cheerful are the sounds of morn- 
ing: the cocks crowing, the wooden 
d panels all around the neighborhood 
% sliding back upon their rollers; or 
: the strange cry of some fruit-seller, 
“| patrolling our lofty suburb in the 
°5)4} early dawn. And the grasshoppers 
IZA actually seem to chirp more loudly, 
to celebrate the return of the sunlight. 

Above all, rises to our ears from below the sound 
of Madame Prune’s long prayers, ascending through 
the floor, monotonous as the song of a somnambulist, 
regular and soothing as the plash of a fountain. It 
lasts three quarters of an hour at least, it drones along, 
a rapid flow of words in a high nasal key; from time 
to time, when the inattentive spirits are not listening, 
it is accompanied by a clapping of dry palms, or by 
harsh sounds from a kind of wooden clapper made of 
two discs of mandragora root. It is an uninterrupted 
stream of prayer; its flow never ceases, and the quaver- 
ing continues without stopping, like the bleating of a 
delirious old goat. 

“After washing the hands and feet,” say the sacred 
books, “‘the great God Ama-Térace-Omi-Kami, who is 
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the royal power of Japan, must be invoked; the manes 
of all the defunct emperors descended from him must 
also be invoked; next, the manes of all his personal 
ancestors, to the farthest generation; the spirits of the 
aw and the sea; the spirits of all secret and impure 
places; the spirits of the tombs of the district whence 
you spring, etc., etc.” 

“T worship and implore you,” sings Madame Prune, 
“OQ Ama-Térace-Omi-Kami, royal power! Cease not 
to protect your faithful people, who are ready to sacri- 
fice themselves for their country. Grant that I may 
become as holy as yourself, and drive from my mind 
all dark thoughts. I am a coward and a sinner: purge 
me from my cowardice and sinfulness, even as the north 
wind drives the dust into the sea. Wash me clean 
from all my iniquities, as one washes away uncleanness 
in the river of Kamo. Make me the richest woman 
in the world. I believe in your glory, which shall be 
spread over the whole earth, and illuminate it for ever 
for my happiness. Grant me the continued good 
health of my family, and above all, my own, who, O 
Ama-Térace-Omi-Kami! do worship and adore you, 
and only you, etc., etc.” 

Here follow all the emperors, all the spirits, and the 
interminable list of ancestors. 

In her trembling old woman’s falsetto, Madame 
Prune sings all this, without omitting anything, at a 
pace which almost takes away her breath. 

And very strange it is to hear: at length it seems 
hardly a human voice; it sounds like a series of magic 
formulas, unwinding themselves from an inexhaustible 
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roller, and escaping to take flight through the air. By 
its very weirdness, and by the persistency of its incanta- 
tion, it ends by producing in my half-awakened brain 
an almost religious impression. 

Every day I wake to the sound of this Shintoist 
litany chanted beneath me, vibrating through the 
exquisite clearness of the summer mornings—while 
our night-lamps burn low before the smiling Buddha, 
while the eternal sun, hardly risen, already sends 
through the cracks of our wooden panels its bright 
rays, which dart like golden arrows through our dark- 
ened dwelling and our blue gauze tent. 

This is the moment at which I must rise, descend 
hurriedly to the sea by grassy footpaths all wet with 
dew, and so regain my ship. 

Alas! in the days gone by, it was the cry of the 
muezzin which used to awaken me in the dark winter 
mornings in far-away, night-shrouded Stamboul. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
A DOLL’S CORRESPONDENCE 


‘HRYSANTHEME has brought but 
few things with her, knowing that 
‘. our domestic life would probably 
‘Ah be brief. 
' She has placed her gowns and her 
. fine sashes in little closed recesses, 
hidden in one of the walls of our 
apartment (the north wall, the only 
one of the four which can not be taken to pieces). 
The doors of these niches are white paper panels; the 
standing shelves and inside partitions, consisting of 
light woodwerk, are put together almost too finically 
and too ingeniously, giving rise to suspicions of secret 
drawers and conjuring tricks. We put there only 
things without any value, having a vague feeling that 
the cupboards themselves might spirit them away. 
The box in which Chrysanthéme stores away her 
gewgaws and letters, is one of the things that amuse 
me most; it is of English make, tin, and bears on its 
cover the colored representation of some manufactory 
in the neighborhood of London. Of course, it is as an 
exotic work of art, as a precious knickknack, that 
Chrysanthéme prefers it to any of her other boxes in 
lacquer or inlaid work. It contains all that a mousmé 
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requires for her correspondence: Indian ink, a paint- 
brush, very thin, gray-tinted paper, cut up in long nar- 
row strips, and odd-shaped envelopes, into which these 
strips are slipped (having been folded up in about thirty 
folds); the envelopes are ornamented with pictures of 
landscapes, fishes, crabs, or birds. 

On some old letters addressed to her, I can make 
out the two characters that represent her name: Kikou- 
San (‘“Chrysanthéme, Madame’’). And when I ques- 
tion her, she replies in Japanese, with an air of impor- 
tance: 

“‘My dear, they are letters from my woman friends.” 

Oh, those friends of Chrysanthéme, what funny little 
faces they have! That same box contains their portraits, 
their photographs stuck on visiting cards, which are 
printed on the back with the name of Uyeno, the fash- 
ionable photographer in Nagasaki—the little creatures 
fit only to figure daintily on painted fans, who have 
striven to assume a dignified attitude when once their 
necks have been placed in the head-rest, and they have 
been told: ‘Now, don’t move.” 

It would really amuse me to read the letters of my 
mousmé’s friends—and above all her replies! 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


SUDDEN SHOWERS 
August roth. 


JN T rained this evening heavily, and the 
night was close and dark. About ten 
o’clock, on our return from one of the 
fashionable tea-houses we frequent, we 
arrived—Yves, Chrysanthéme and I 
—at the familiar angle of the principal 
street, the turn where we must take 

leave of the lights and noises of the 
town, to climb up the dark steps and steep paths that 
lead to our dwelling at Diou-djen-dji. 

But before beginning our ascent, we must first buy 
lanterns from an old tradeswoman called Madame Trés- 
Propre,* whose regular customers we are. It is amaz- 
ing what a quantity of these paper lanterns we consume. 
They are invariably decorated in the same way, with 
painted night-moths or bats; fastened to the ceiling at 
the farther end of the shop, they hang in enormous clus- 
ters, and the old woman, seeing us arrive, gets upon a 
table to take them down. Gray or red are our usual 
choice; Madame Trés-Propre knows our preferences 
and leaves the green or blue lanterns aside. But it is 
always hard work to unhook one, on account of the little 


*In Japanese: O Séi-San. 
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short sticks by which they are held, and the strings with 
which they are tied getting entangled together. In an 
exaggerated pantomime, Madame ‘Trés-Propre ex- 
presses her despair at wasting so much of our valu- 
able time: oh! if it only depended on her personal ef- 
forts! but ah! the natural perversity of inanimate things 
which have no consideration for human dignity! With 
monkeyish antics, she even deems it her duty to threat- 
en the lanterns and shake her fist at these inextrica- 
bly tangled strings which have the presumption to de- 
lay us. 

It is all very well, but we know this manceuvre by 
heart; and if the old lady loses patience, so do we. 
Chrysanthéme, who is half asleep, is seized with a fit 
of kitten-like yawning which she does not even trouble 
to hide behind her hand, and which appears to be end- 
less. She pulls a very long face at the thought of the 
steep hill we must struggle up to-night through the pelt- 
ing rain. 

I have the same feeling, and am thoroughly annoyed. 
To what purpose do I clamber up every evening to that 
suburb, when it offers me no attractions whatever ? 

The rain increases; what are we to do? Outside, 
djins pass rapidly, calling out: ‘Take care!” splashing 
the foot-passengers and casting through the shower 
streams of light from their many-colored lanterns. 
Mousmés and elderly ladies pass, tucked up, muddy, 
laughing nevertheless under their paper umbrellas, ex- 
changing greetings, clacking their wooden pattens on 
the stone pavement. The whole street is filled with the 
noise of the pattering feet and pattering rain. 
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As good luck will have it, at the same moment passes 
Number 415, our poor relative, who, seeing our distress, 
stops and promises to help us out of our difficulty; as 
soon as he has deposited on the quay an Englishman 
he is conveying, he will come to our aid and bring 
all that is necessary to relieve us from our lamentable 
situation. ; 

At last our lantern is unhooked, lighted, and paid for. 
There is another shop opposite, where we stop every 
evening; it is that of Madame L’Heure,* the woman 
who sells waffles; we always buy a provision from her, 
to refresh us on the way. A very lively young woman 
is this pastry-cook, and most eager to make herself 
agreeable; she looks quite like a screen picture behind 
her piled-up cakes, ornamented with little posies. We 
will take shelter under her roof while we wait; and, to 
avoid the drops that fall heavily from the water-spouts, 
wedge ourselves tightly against her display of white and 
pink sweetmeats, so artistically spread out on fresh and 
delicate branches of cypress. 

Poor Number 415, what a providence he is to us! 
Already he reappears, most excellent cousin! ever smil- 
ing, ever running, while the water streams down his 
handsome bare legs; he brings us two umbrellas, bor- 
rowed from a China merchant, who is also a distant 
relative of ours. Like me, Yves has till now never con- 
sented to use such a thing, but he now accepts one be- 
cause it is droll: of paper, of course, with innumerable 
folds waxed and gummed, and the inevitable flight of 
storks forming a wreath around it. 

*In Japanese: 76kz-San. 
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Chrysanthéme, yawning more and more in her kit- 
tenlike fashion, becomes coaxing in order to be helped 
along, and tries to take my arm. 

“T beg you, mousmé, this evening to ae the arm 
of Yves-San; I am sure that will suit us all three.” 

And nee, they go, she, tiny figure, hanging on to 
the big fellow, and so they climb up. I lead the way, 
carrying the lantern that lights our steps, whose flame 
I protect as well as I can under my fantastic umbrella. 
On each side of the road is heard the roaring torrent 
of stormy waters rolling down from the mountain-side. 
To-night the way seems long, difficult, and slippery; a 
succession of interminable flights of steps, gardens, and 
houses piled up one above another; waste lands, and 
trees which in the darkness shake their dripping foliage 
on our heads. 

One would say that Nagasaki is ascending at the 
same time as ourselves; but yonder, and very far 
away, is a vapory mist which seems luminous against 
the blackness of the sky, and from the town rises a 
confused murmur of voices and laughter, and a rum- 
bling of gongs. 

The summer rain has not yet refreshed the atmos- 
phere. On account of the stormy heat, the little sub- 
urban houses have been left open like sheds, and we 
can see all that is going on. Lamps burn perpetually 
before the altars dedicated to Buddha and to the souls 
of the ancestors; but all good Nipponese have already 
lain down to rest. Under the traditional tents of bluish- 
green gauze, we can see whole families stretched out 
in rows; they are either sleeping, or hunting the mos- 
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quitoes, or fanning themselves. Nipponese men and 
women, Nipponese babies too, lying side by side with 
their parents; each one, young or old, in his little dark- 
blue cotton night-dress, and with his little wooden block 
on which to rest the nape of his neck. 

A few houses are open, where amusements are still 
going on; here and there, from the sombre gardens, the 
sound of a guitar reaches our ears, playing some dance 
which gives in its weird rhythm a strange impression 
of sadness. — 


Here is the well, surrounded by bamboos, where we 
are wont to make a nocturnal halt for Chrysanthéme 
to take breath. Yves begs me to throw forward the red 
gleam of my lantern, in order to recognize the place, for 
it marks our half-way resting-place. 

And at last, at last, here is our house! The door is 
closed, all is silent and dark. Our panels have been 
carefully shut by M. Sucre and Madame Prune; the 
rain streams down the wood of our old black walls. 

In such weather it is impossible to allow Yves to re- 
turn down hill, and wander along the shore in quest of 
a sampan. No, he shall not return on board to-night; 
we will put him up in our house. His little room has 
indeed been already provided for in the conditions of 
our lease, and notwithstanding his discreet refusal, we 
immediately set to work to make it. Let us go in, take 
off our boots, shake ourselves like so many cats that 
have been out in a shower, and step up to our apartment. 

In front of Buddha, the little lamps are burning; in 
the middle of the room, the night-blue gauze is stretched. 
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On entering, the first impression is favorable; our dwell- 
ing is pretty this evening; the late hour and deep silence 
give it an air of mystery. And then, in such weather, 
it is always pleasant to get home. 

Come, let us at once prepare Yves’s room. Chrys- 
anthéme, quite elated at the prospect of having her big 
friend near her, sets to work with a good will; more- 
over, the task is easy; we have only to slip three or four . 
paper panels in their grooves, to make at once a separate 
room or compartment in the great box we live in. I 
had thought that these panels were entirely white; but 
no! on each is a group of two storks painted in gray 
tints in those inevitable attitudes consecrated by Jap- 
anese art: one bearing aloft its proud head and haught- 
ily raising its leg, the other scratching itself. Oh, these 
storks! how tired one gets of them, at the end of a 
month spent in Japan! 


Yves is now in bed and sleeping under our roof. 

Sleep has come to him sooner than to me to-night; 
for somehow I fancy I had seen long glances exchanged 
between him and Chrysanthéme. 

I have left this little creature in his hands like a toy, 
and I begin to fear lest I should have caused some per- 
turbation in his mind. I do not trouble my head about 
this little Japanese girl. But Yves—it would be de- 
cidedly wrong on his part, and would greatly diminish 
my faith in him. 

We hear the rain falling on our old roof; the cicalas 
are mute; odors of wet earth reach us from the gardens 
and the mountain. I feel terribly dreary in this room 
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to-night; the noise of the little pipe irritates me more 
than usual, and as Chrysanthéme crouches in front of 
her smoking-box, I suddenly discover in her an air of 
low breeding, in the very worst sense of the word. 

I should hate her, my mousmé, if she were to entice 
Yves into committing a fault—a fault which I should 
perhaps never be able to forgive. 
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A LITTLE DOMESTIC DIFFICULTY 
August 12th. 


\ hy HE Y—— and Sikou-San couple were 
| divorced yesterday. The Charles 
ea ¢| N—— and Campanule household is 

% getting on very badly. They have had 
' some trouble with those prying, grind- 
« ing, insupportable little men, dressed 
#}/ up in gray suits, who are called police 
agents, and who, by threatening their 
landlord, have had them turned out of their house— 
(under the obsequious amiability of this people lurks a 
secret hatred toward Europeans)—they are therefore 
obliged to accept their mother-in-law’s hospitality, a 
very disagreeable situation. And then Charles N—— 
fancies his mousmé is faithless. It is hardly possible, 
however, for us to deceive ourselves: these would-be 
maidens, to whom M. Kangourou has introduced us, 
have already had in their lives one adventure, at least, 
and perhaps more; it is therefore only natural that we 
should have our suspicions. 

The Z—— and Touki-San couple jog on, quarrelling 
all the time. 

My household maintains a more dignified air, though 
it is none the less dreary. I had indeed, thought of a 
divorce, but have really no good reason for offering 
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Chrysanthéme such a gratuitous affront; moreover, 
there is another more imperative reason why I should 
remain quiet: I, too, have had difficulties with the civ- 
ilian authorities. 

The day before yesterday, M. Sucre, quite upset, 
Madame Prune, almost swooning, and Mademoiselle 
Oyouki, bathed in tears, stormed my rooms. The 
Nipponese police agents had called and threatened them 
with the law for letting rooms outside of the European 
concession to a Frenchman morganatically married to 
a Japanese; and the terror of being prosecuted brought 
them to me, with a thousand apologies, but with the 
humble request that I should leave. 

The next day I therefore went off, accompanied by 
“the wonderfully tall friend’’—who expresses himself 
in Japanese better than I—to the registry office, with 
the full intention of making a terrible row. 

In the language of this exquisitely polite people, 
terms of abuse are totally wanting; when very angry, 
one is obliged to be satisfied with using the thou, a mark 
of inferiority, and the familiar conjugation, habitually 
used toward those of low birth. Sitting upon the table 
used for weddings, among the flurried little policemen, 
I opened the conversation in the following terms: 

“In order that thou shouldst leave me in peace in 
the suburb I am inhabiting, what bribe must I offer 
thee, oh, little beings more contemptible than any 
mete street porter?” 

Great and general dismay, silent consternation, and 
low bows greet my words. 

They at last reply that my honorable person shall not 
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be molested, indeed, they ask for nothing better. Only, 
in order to subscribe to the laws of the country, I ought 
to have come here and given my name and that of the 
young person that—with whom—— 

“Oh! that is going too far! I came here for that 
purpose, contemptible creatures, not three weeks ago!” 

Then, taking up myself the civil register, and turn- 
ing over the pages rapidly, I found my signature and 
beside it the little hieroglyphics drawn by Chrysan- 
theme: 

“There, idiots, look at that!’ 

Arrival of a very high functionary—a ridiculous 
little old fellow in a black coat, who from his office had 
been listening to the row: 

‘“‘What is the matter? What is it? What is this 
annoyance put upon the French officers ?”’ 

I state my case politely to this personage, who can 
not make apologies and promises enough. ‘The little 
agents prostrate themselves on all fours, sink into the 
earth; and we leave them, cold and dignified, without 
returning their bows. 

M. Sucre and Madame Prune may now make their 
minds easy; they will not be disturbed again. 
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BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 
August 23d. 


HE prolonged sojourn of the Triom- 
phante in the dock, and the distance 
of our dwelling from the town, have 
been my excuse these last two or three 
days for not going up to Diou-djen- 
dji to see Chrysanthéme. 

It is dreary work in these docks. 
At early dawn a legion of little Jap- 
anese workmen invade us, bringing their dinners in 
baskets and gourds like the workingmen in our arsenals, 
but with a poor, shabby appearance, and a ferreting, 
hurried manner which reminds one of rats. Silently 
they slip under the keel, at the bottom of the hold, in 
all the holes, sawing, nailing, repairing. 

The heat is intense in this spot, overshadowed by 
the rocks and tangled masses of foliage. 

At two o’clock, in the broad sunlight, we have a new 
and far prettier invasion: that of the beetles and but- 
terflies. 

There are butterflies as wonderful as those on the 
fans. Some, all black, giddily dash up against us, so 
light and airy that they seem merely a pair of quivering 
wings fastened together without any body. 
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Yves, astonished, gazes at them, saying, in his boyish 
manner: “Oh, I saw such a big one just-now, such a 
big one, it quite frightened me; I thought it was a bat 
attacking me.” 

A steersman who has captured a very curious speci- 
men carries it off carefully to press between the leaves 
of his signal-book, like a flower. Another sailor, pass- 
ing by, taking his small roast to the oven in a mess- 
bowl, looks at him quizzically and says: 

“You had much better give it to me. Id cook it!” 
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STRANGE YEARNINGS 
August 24th. 


Vit ig® EARLY five days have passed since I 
s) abandoned my little house and Chrys- 
antheme. 

Since yesterday we have had a tre- 
% mendous storm of rain and wind (a 
1 typhoon that has passed or is passing 
over us). We beat to quarters in the 

“I middle of the night to lower the top- 
masts, strike the lower yards, and take every precaution 
against bad weather. The butterflies no longer hover 
around us; everything tosses and writhes overhead: 
on the steep slopes of the mountain the trees shiver, 
the long grasses bend low as if in pain; terrible gusts 
rack them with a hissing sound; branches, bamboo 
leaves, and earth fall like rain upon us. 

In this land of pretty little trifles, this violent tem- 
pest is out of harmony; it seems as if its efforts were 
exaggerated and its music too loud. 

Toward evening the dark clouds roll by so rapidly 
that the showers are of short duration and soon pass 
over. Then I attempt a walk on the mountain above 
us, in the wet verdure: little pathways lead up it, be- 
tween thickets of camellias and bamboo. 

Waiting till a shower is over, I take refuge in the 
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courtyard of an old temple halfway up the hill, buried 
in a wood of century plants with gigantic branches; it 
is reached by granite steps, through strange gateways, 
as deeply furrowed as the old Celtic dolmens. The 
trees have also invaded this yard; the daylight is over- 
cast with a greenish tint, and the drenching torrent of 
rain is full of torn-up leaves and moss. Old granite 
monsters, of unknown shapes, are seated in the corners, 
and grimace with smiling ferocity: their faces are full 
of indefinable mystery that makes me shudder amid 
the moaning music of the wind, in the gloomy shadows 
of the clouds and branches. 

They could not have resembled the Japanese of 
our day, the men who had thus conceived these ancient 
temples, who built them everywhere, and filled the 
country with them, even in its most solitary nooks. 

An hour later, in the twilight of that stormy day, on 
the same mountain, I encountered a clump of trees 
somewhat similar to oaks in appearance; they, too, 
have been twisted by the tempest, and the tufts of un- 
dulating grass at their feet are laid low, tossed about in 
every direction. There was suddenly brought back to 
my mind my first impression of a strong wind in the 
woods of Limoise, in the province of Saintonge, twenty- 
eight years ago, in a month of March of my childhood. 

That, the first wind-storm my eyes ever beheld 
sweeping over the landscape, blew in just the opposite 
quarter of the world (and many years have rapidly 
passed over that memory), the spot where the best part 
of my life has been spent. 

I refer too often, I fancy, to my childhood; I am 
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foolishly fond of it. But it seems to me that then only 
did I truly experience sensations or impressions; the 
smallest trifles I saw or heard then were full of deep 
and hidden meaning, recalling past images out of obli- 
vion, and reawakening memories of prior existences; 
or else they were presentiments of existences to come, 
future incarnations in the land of dreams, expectations 
of wondrous marvels that life and the world held in 
store for me—for a later period, no doubt, when I 
should be grown up. Well, I have grown up, and have 
found nothing that answered to my indefinable expec- 
tations; on the contrary, all has narrowed and dark- 
ened around me, my vague recollections of the past 
have become blurred, the horizons before me have 
slowly closed in and become full of gray darkness. 
Soon will my time come to return to eternal rest, and I 
shall leave this world without ever having understood 
the mysterious cause of these mirages of my childhood; 
I shall bear away with me a lingering regret for I know 
not what lost home that I have failed to find, of the un- 
known beings ardently longed for, whom, alas, I never 
have embraced. 
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A GENEROUS HUSBAND 


 ISPLAYING many affectations, M. 
4 Sucre dips the tip of his delicate 
}, paint-brush in India-ink and _ traces 
% a pair of charming storks on a 
§ pretty sheet of rice-paper, offering 
| them to me in the most courteous 
manner, aS a souvenir of himself. 
I have put them in my cabin on 
board, and when I look at them, I fancy I can see M. 
Sucre tracing them with an airy touch and with elegant 
facility. 

The saucer in which he mixes his ink is in itself a 
little gem. It is chiselled out of a piece of jade, and 
represents a tiny lake with a carved border imitating 
rockwork. On this border is a little mamma toad, also 
in jade, advancing as if to bathe in the little lake in 
which M. Sucre carefully keeps a few drops of very 
dark liquid. The mamma toad has four little baby 
toads, in jade, one perched on her head, the other three 
playing about under her. 

M. Sucre has painted many a stork in the course of 
his lifetime, and he really excels in reproducing groups 
and duets, if one may so express it, of this:bird. Few 
Japanese possess the art of interpreting this subject in 
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a manner at once so rapid and so tasteful; first he 
draws the two beaks, then the four claws, then the 
backs, the feathers, dash, dash, dash—with a dozen 
strokes of his clever brush, held in his daintily posed 
hand, it is done, and always perfectly well done! 

M. Kangourou relates, without seeing anything 
wrong in it whatever, that formerly this talent was of 
great service to M. Sucre. It appears that Madame 
Prune—how shall I say such a thing, and who could 
guess it now, on beholding so devout and sedate an old 
lady, with eyebrows so scrupulously shaven ?—how- 
ever, it appears that Madame Prune used to receive a 
great many visits from gentlemen—gentlemen who 
always came alone—which led to some gossip. There- 
fore, when Madame Prune was engaged with one visi- 
tor, if a new arrival made his appearance, the ingenious 
husband, to induce him to wait patiently, and to wile 
away the time in the anteroom, immediately offered to 
paint him some storks in a variety of attitudes. 

And this is why, in Nagasaki, all the Japanese gen- 
tlemen of a certain age have in their collections two or 
three of these little pictures, for which they are in- 
debted to the delicate and original talent of M. Sucre! 
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THE FEAST OF THE TEMPLE 


: Sunday, August 25th. 

\x BOUT six o’clock, while I was on duty, 
Bef} the Triomphante abandoned her pris- 
on walls between the mountains and 
? came out of dock. After much man- 
*\ ceuvring we took up our old moorings 
' in the harbor, at the foot of the Diou- 
¥)) djen-dji hills. The weather was again 
calm and cloudless, the sky presenting 
a peculiar clarity, as if it had been swept by a cyclone, 
an exceeding transparency bringing out the minutest 
details in the distance till then unseen; as if the terri- 
ble blast had blown away every vestige of the floating 
mists and left behind it nothing but void and boundless 
space. The coloring of woods and mountains stood 
out again in the resplendent verdancy of spring after 
the torrents of rain, like the wet colors of some freshly 
washed painting. The sampans and junks, which for 
the last three days had been lying under shelter, had 
now put out to sea, and the bay was covered with 
their white sails, which looked like a flight of enor- 
mous seabirds. 


At eight o’clock, at nightfall, our manoeuvres having 
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ended, I embarked with Yves on board a sampan; this 
time it is he who is carrying me off and taking me back 
to my home. 

On land, a delicious perfume of new-mown hay 
greets us, and the road across the mountains is bathed 
in glorious moonlight. We go straight up to Diou-djen- 
dji to join Chrysanthéme; I feel almost remorseful, 
although I hardly show it, for my neglect of her. 

Looking up, I recognize from afar my little house, 
perched on high. It is wide open and lighted; I even 
hear the sound of a guitar. Then I perceive the gilt 
head of my Buddha between the little bright flames 
of its two hanging night-lamps. Now Chrysanthéme 
appears on the veranda, looking out as if she expected 
us; and with her wonderful bows of hair and long, fall- 
ing sleeves, her silhouette is thoroughly Nipponese. 

As I enter, she comes forward to kiss me, in a grace- 
ful, though rather hesitating manner, while Oyouki, 
more demonstrative, throws her arms around me. 

Not without a certain pleasure do I see once more this 
Japanese home, which I wonder to find still mine when 
I had almost forgotten its existence. Chrysanthéme 
has put fresh flowers in our vases, spread out her hair, 
donned her best clothes, and lighted our lamps to 
honor my return. From the balcony she had watched 
the Triomphante leave the dock, and, in the expectation 
of our prompt return, she had made her preparations; 
then, to wile away the time, she was studying a duet on 
the guitar with Oyouki. Not a question did she ask, 
nor a reproach did she make. Quite the contrary. 

‘“‘We understood,” she said, “how impossible it was, 
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in such dreadful oles to undertake so lengthy a 
crossing in a sampan.”’ 

She smiled like a pleased child, and I sheald be fas- 
tidious indeed if I did not admit that to-night she is 
charming. 

I announce my intention of taking a long stroll 
through Nagasaki; we will take Oyouki-San and two 
little cousins who happen to be here, as well as some 
other neighbors, if they wish it; we will buy the most 
amusing toys, eat all sorts of cakes, and entertain our- 
selves to our hearts’ content. 

“How lucky we are to be here, just at the right mo- 
ment,” they exclaim, jumping with joy. “How fortu- 
nate we are! This very evening there is to be a pil- 
grimage to the great temple of the Jumping Tortoise!’ 
The whole town will be there; all our married friends 
have already started, the whole set, X——, Y——, 
Z——, Touki-San, Campanule, and Jonquille, with 
“the friend of amazing height.” And these two, poor 
Chrysanthéme and poor Oyouki, would have been 
obliged to stay at home with heavy hearts, had we not 
arrived, because Madame Prune had been seized with 
faintness and hysterics after her dinner. 

Quickly the mousmés must deck themselves out. 
Chrysanthéme is ready; Oyouki hurries, changes her 
dress, and, putting on a mouse-colored gray robe, begs 
me to arrange the bows of her fine sash—black satin 
lined with yellow—sticking at the same time in her hair 
a silver topknot. We light our lanterns, swinging at 
the end of little sticks; M. Sucre, overwhelming us 
with thanks for his daughter, accompanies us on all 
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fours to the door, and we go off gayly through the clear 
and balmy night. 

Below, we find the town in all the animation of a 
great holiday. The streets are thronged; the crowd 
passes by-——a laughing, capricious, slow, unequal tide, 
flowing onward, however, steadily in the same direc- 
tion, toward the same goal. From it rises a penetrating 
but light murmur, in which dominate the sounds of 
laughter, and the low-toned interchange of polite 
speeches. Then follow lanterns upon lanterns. Never 
in my life have I seen so many, so variegated, so com- 
plicated, and so extraordinary. 

We follow, drifting with the surging crowd, borne 
along by it. There are groups of women of every age, 
decked out in their smartest clothes, crowds of mous- 
més with aigrettes of flowers in their hair, or little silver 
topknots like Oyouki—pretty little physiognomies, 
little, narrow eyes peeping between their slits like those 
of new-born kittens, fat, pale, little cheeks, round, 
puffed-out, half-opened lips. They are pretty, never- 
theless, these little Nipponese, in their smiles and child- 
ishness. 

The men, on the other hand, wear many a pot-hat, 
pompously added to the long national robe, and giving 
thereby a finishing touch to their cheerful ugliness, re- 
sembling nothing so much as dancing monkeys. They 
carry boughs in their hands, whole shrubs even, amid 
the foliage of which dangle all sorts of curious lanterns 
in the shapes of imps and birds. 

As we advance in the direction of the temple, the 
streets become more noisy and crowded. All along the 
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houses are endless stalls raised on trestles, displaying 
sweetmeats of every color, toys, branches of flowers, 
nosegays and masks. ‘There are masks everywhere, 
boxes full of them, carts full of them; the most popular 
being the one that represents the livid and cunning 
muzzle, contracted as by a deathlike grimace, the long 
straight ears and sharp-pointed teeth of the white fox, 
sacred to the God of Rice. There are also others sym- 
bolic of gods or monsters, livid, grimacing, convulsed, 
with wigs and beards of natural hair. All manner of 
folk, even children, purchase these horrors, and fasten 
them over their faces. Every sort of instrument is for 
sale, among them many of those crystal trumpets which 
sound so strangely—this evening they are enormous, 
six feet long at least—and the noise they make is unlike 
anything ever heard before: one would say gigantic 
turkeys were gobbling amid the crowd, striving to in- 
spire fear. 

In the religious amusements of this people it is not 
possible for us to penetrate the mysteriously hidden 
meaning of things; we can not divine the boundary at 
which jesting stops and mystic fear steps in. These 
customs, these symbols, these masks, all that tradition 
and atavism have jumbled together in the Japanese 
brain, proceed from sources utterly dark and unknown 
to us; even the oldest records fail to explain them to us 
in anything but a superficial and cursory manner, sim- 
ply because we have absolutely nothing in common 
with this people. We pass through the midst of their 
mirth and their laughter without understanding the 
wherefore, so totally do they differ from our own. 
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Chrysanthéme with Yves, Oyouki with me, Fraise 
and Zinnia, our cousins, walking before us under our 
watchful eyes, move slowly through the crowd, holding 
hands lest we should lose one another. 

Along the streets leading to the temple, the wealthy 
inhabitants have decorated the fronts of their houses 
with vases and nosegays. The peculiar shed-like build- 
ings common in this country, with their open platform 
frontage, are particularly well suited for the display of 
choice objects; all the houses have been thrown open, 
and the interiors are hung with draperies that hide the 
back of the apartments. In front of these hangings, and 
standing slightly back from the movement of the pass- 
ing crowd, the various exhibited articles are placed 
methodically in a row, under the full glare of hanging 
lamps. Hardly any flowers compose the nosegays, 
nothing but foliage—some rare and priceless, others 
chosen, as if purposely, from the commonest plants, 
arranged, however, with such taste as to make them 
appear new and choice; ordinary lettuce-leaves, tall 
cabbage-stalks are placed with exquisite artificial taste 
in vessels of marvellous workmanship. All the vases 
are of bronze, but the designs are varied according to 
each changing fancy: some complicated and twisted, 
others, and by far the larger number, graceful and sim- 
ple, but of a simplicity so studied and exquisite that to 
our eyes they seem the revelation of an unknown art, 
the subversion of all acquired notions of form. 

On turning a corner of a street, by good luck we 
meet our married comrades of the Triomphante and 
Jonquille, Touki-San and Campanule! Bows and 
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curtseys are exchanged by the mousmés, reciprocal 
manifestations of joy at meeting; then, forming a com- 
pact band, we are carried off by the ever-increasing 
crowd and continue our progress in the direction of the 
temple. 

The streets gradually ascend (the temples are always 
built on a height); and by degrees, as we mount, there 
is added to the brilliant fairyland of lanterns and cos- 
tumes yet another, ethereally blue in the haze of dis- 
tance; all Nagasaki, its pagodas, its mountains, its 
still waters full of the rays of moonlight, seem to rise 
with us into the air. Slowly, step by step, one may say 
it springs up around, enveloping in one great shimmer- 
ing veil all the foreground, with its dazzling red lights 
and many-colored streamers. 

No doubt we are drawing near, for here are steps, 
porticoes and monsters hewn out of enormous blocks 
of granite. We now have to climb a series of steps, al- 
most carried by the surging crowd ascending with us. 

We have arrived at the temple courtyard. 

This is the last and most astonishing scene in the 
evening’s fairy-tale—a luminous and weird scene, with 
fantastic distances lighted up by the moon, with the gi- 
gantic trees, the sacred cryptomerias, elevating their 
sombre boughs into a vast dome. 

Here we are all seated with our mousmés, beneath 
the light awning, wreathed in flowers, of one of the 
many little tea-houses improvised in this courtyard. 
We are on a terrace at the top of the great steps, up 
which the crowd continues to flock, and at the foot of a 
portico which stands erect with the rigid massiveness 
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of a colossus against the dark night sky; at the foot also 
of a monster, who stares down upon us, with his big 
stony eyes, his cruel grimace and smile. 

This portico and the monster are the two great 
overwhelming masses in the foreground of the incredible 
scene before us; they stand out with dazzling boldness 
against the vague and ashy blue of the distant sphere 
beyond; behind them, Nagasaki is spread out in a 
bird’s-eye view, faintly outlined in the transparent 
darkness with myriads of little colored lights, and the 
extravagantly dented profile of the mountains is de- 
lineated on the starlit sky, blue upon blue, transpar- 
ency upon transparency. A corner of the harbor also 
is visible, far up, undefined, like a lake lost in clouds 
the water, faintly illumined bya ray of moonlight, mak- 
ing it shine like a sheet of silver. 

Around us the long crystal trumpets keep up their 
gobble. Groups of polite and frivolous persons pass 
and repass like fantastic shadows: childish bands of 
small-eyed mousmés with smile so candidly meaningless 
and coiffures shining through their bright silver flowers; 
ugly men waving at the end of long branches their eter- 
nal lanterns shaped like birds, gods, or insects. 

Behind us, in the illuminated and wide-open temple, 
the bonzes sit, immovable embodiments of doctrine, in 
the glittering sanctuary inhabited by divinities, chi- 
meras, and symbols. The crowd, monotonously dron- 
ing its mingled prayers and laughter, presses around 
them, sowing its alms broadcast; with a continuous 
jingle, the money rolls on the ground into the precincts 
reserved to the priests, where the white mats entirely 
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disappear under the mass of many-sized coins accumu- 
lated there as if after a deluge of silver and bronze. 

We, however, feel thoroughly at sea in the midst of 
this festivity; we look on, we laugh like the rest, we 
make foolish and senseless remarks in a language in- 
sufficiently learned, which this evening, I know not 
why, we can hardly understand. Notwithstanding the 
night breeze, we find it very hot under our awning, and 
we absorb quantities of odd-looking water-ices, served 
in cups, which taste like scented frost, or rather like 
flowers steeped in snow. Our mousmés order for them- 
selves great bowls of candied beans mixed with hail— 
real hailstones, such as we might pick up after a hail- 
storm in March. 

Glou! glou! glou! the crystal trumpets slowly re- 
peat their notes, the powerful sonority of which has a 
labored and smothered sound, as if they came from 
under water; they mingle with the jingling of rattles 
and the noise of castanets. We have also the impression 
of being carried away in the irresistible swing of this in- 
comprehensible gayety, composed, in proportions we 
can hardly measure, of elements mystic, puerile, and 
even ghastly. A sort of religious terror is diffused by 
the hidden idols divined in the temple behind us; by 
the mumbled prayers, confusedly heard; above all, 
by the horrible heads in lacquered wood, representing 
foxes, which, as they pass, hide human faces—hideous 
livid masks. 

In the gardens and outbuildings of the temple the 
most inconceivable mountebanks have taken up their 
quarters, their black streamers, painted with white 
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letters, looking like funeral trappings as they float in 
the wind from the tops of their tall flagstaffs. Thither 
we turn our steps, as soon as our mousmés have ended 
their orisons and bestowed their alms. 

In one of the booths a man, stretched on a table, flat 
on his back, is alone on the stage; puppets of almost 
human size, with horribly grinning masks, spring out of 
his body; they speak, gesticulate, then fall back like 
empty rags; with a sudden spring they start up again, 
change their costumes, change their faces, tearing about 
in one continual frenzy. Suddenly three, even four, 
appear at the same time; they are nothing more than 
the four limbs of the outstretched man, whose legs and 
arms, raised on high, are each dressed up and capped 
with a wig under which peers a mask; between these 
phantoms tremendous fighting and battling take place, 
and many a sword-thrust is exchanged. The most fear- 
ful of all is a certain puppet representing an old hag; 
every time she appears, with her weird head and ghastly 
grin, the lights burn low, the music of the accompanying 
orchestra moans forth a sinister strain given by the 
flutes, mingled with a rattling tremolo which sounds 
like the clatter of bones. This creature evidently plays 
an ugly part in the piece—that of a horrible old ghoul, 
spiteful and famished. Still more appalling than her 
person is her shadow, which, projected upon a white 
screen, is abnormally and vividly distinct; by means of 
some unknown process this shadow, which nevertheless 
follows all her movements, assumes the aspect of a wolf. 
At a given moment the hag turns round and presents 
the profile of her distorted snub nose as she accepts the 
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bowl of rice which is offered to her; on the screen at 
the very same instant appears the elongated outline of 
the wolf, with its pointed ears, its muzzle and chops, its 
great teeth and hanging tongue. The orchestra grinds, 
wails, quivers; then suddenly bursts out into funereal 
shrieks, like a concert of owls; the hag is now eating, 
and her wolfish shadow is eating also, greedily moving 
its jaws and nibbling at another shadow easy to recog- 
nize—the arm of a little child. 

We now go on to see the great salamander of Japan, 
an animal rare in this country, and quite unknown 
elsewhere, a great, cold mass, sluggish and benumbed, 
looking like some antediluvian experiment, forgotten 
in the inner seas of this archipelago. 

Next comes the trained elephant, the terror of our 
mousmés, the equilibrists, the menagerie. 

It is one o’clock in the morning before we are back 
at Diou-djen-dji. 

We first get Yves to bed in the little paper room he 
has already once occupied. Then we go to bed our- 
selves, after the inevitable preparations, the smoking of 
the little pipe, and the tap! tap! tap! tap! on the edge 
of the box. 

Suddenly Yves begins to move restlessly in his sleep, 
to toss about, giving great kicks on the wall, and mak- 
ing a frightful noise. 

What can be the matter? I imagine at once that he 
must be dreaming of the old hag and her wolfish 
shadow. Chrysanthéme raises herself on her elbow 
and listens, with astonishment depicted on her 
face. 
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Ah, happy thought! she has guessed what is tor- 
menting him: 

“Ka!” (“mosquitoes’’) she says. 

And, to impress the more forcibly her meaning on my 
mind, she pinches my arm so hard with her little pointed 
nails, at the same time imitating, with such an amusing 
play of her features, the grimace of a person who is 
stung, that I exclaim: 

“Oh! stop, Chrysanthéme, this pantomime is too 
expressive, and indeed useless! I know the word Ka, 
and had quite understood, I assure you.” 

It is done so drolly and so quickly, with such a pretty 
pout, that in truth I can not think of being angry, al- 
though I shall certainly have to-morrow a blue mark on 
my arm; about that there is no doubt. 

‘““Come, we must get up and go to Yves’s rescue; 
he must not be allowed to go on thumping in that man- 
ner. Let us take a lantern, and see what has hap- 
pened.” 

It was indeed the mosquitoes. They are hovering in 
a thick cloud about him; those of the house and those 
of the garden all seem collected together, swarming and 
buzzing. Chrysanthéme indignantly burns several at 
the flame of her lantern, and shows me others (How!) 
covering the white paper walls. 

He, tired out with his day’s amusement, sleeps on; 
but his slumbers are restless, as may be easily imagined. 
Chrysanthéme gives him a shake, wishing him to get 
up and share our blue mosquito-net. 

After a little pressing he does as he is bid and follows 
us, looking like an overgrown boy only half awake. I 
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make no objection to this singular hospitality; after 
all, it looks so little like a bed, the matting we are to 
share, and we sleep in our clothes, as we always do, 
according to the Nipponese fashion. After all, on a 
journey in a railway, do not the most estimable ladies 
stretch themselves without demur by the side of gentle- 
men unknown to them? 

I have, however, placed Chrysanthéme’s little 
wooden block in the centre of the gauze tent, between 
our two pillows. 

Without saying a word, in a dignified manner, as if 
she were rectifying an error of etiquette that I had inad- 
vertently committed, Chrysanthéme takes up her piece 
of wood, putting in its place my snake-skin drum; I 
shall therefore be in the middle between the two. It 
is really more correct, decidedly more proper; Chrys- 
anthéme is evidently a very decorous young person. 

Returning on board next morning, in the clear morn- 
ing sun, we walk through pathways full of dew, accom- 
panied by a band of funny little mousmés of six or eight 
years of age, who are going to school. 

Needless to say, the cicalas around us keep up their 
perpetual sonorous chirping. The mountain smells de- 
licious. The atmosphere, the dawning day, the infan- 
tine grace of these little girls in their long frocks and 
shiny coiffures—all is redundant with freshness and 
youth. The flowers and grasses on which we tread 
sparkle with dewdrops, exhaling a perfume of fresh- 
ness. What undying beauty there is, even in Japan, in 
the fresh morning hours in the country, and the dawn- 
ing hours of life! 
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Besides, I am quite ready to admit the attractiveness 
of the little Japanese children; some of them are most 
fascinating. But how is it that their charm vanishes so 
rapidly and is so quickly replaced by the elderly grim- 
ace, the smiling ugliness, the monkeyish face? 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 
(aD “HE small garden of my mother-in-law, 
keel seactl Madame Renoncule, is, without ex- 
fi. ception, one of the most melancholy 
“7 spots I have seen in all my travels 
XS through the world. 

Oh, the slow, enervating, dull hours 
spent in idle and diffuse conversation 
on the dimly lighted veranda! Oh, 
the detestable peppered jam in the tiny pots! In the 
middle of the town, enclosed by four walls, is this park 
of five yards square, with little lakes, little mountains, 
and little rocks, where all wears an antiquated appear- 
ance, and everything is covered with a greenish mold 
from want of sunlight. 

Nevertheless, a true feeling for nature has inspired 
this tiny representation of a wild spot. The rocks are 
well placed, the dwarf cedars, no taller than cabbages, 
stretch their gnarled boughs over the valleys in the atti- 
tude of giants wearied by the weight of centuries; and 
their look of full-grown trees perplexes one and falsifies 
the perspective. When from the dark recesses of the 
apartment one perceives at a certain distance this di- 
minutive landscape dimly lighted, the wonder is whether 
it is all artificial, or whether one is not one’s self the 
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victim of some morbid illusion; and whether it is not 
indeed a real country view seen through a distorted 
vision out of focus, or through the wrong end of a 
telescope. 

To any one familiar with Japanese life, my mother- 
in-law’s house in itself reveals a refined nature—com- 
plete bareness, two or three screens placed here and 
there, a teapot, a vase full of lotus-flowers, and nothing 
more. Woodwork devoid of paint or varnish, but 
carved in most elaborate and capricious openwork, the 
whiteness of the pinewood being preserved by constant 
scrubbing with soap and water. The posts and beams 
of the framework are varied by the most fanciful 
taste: some are cut in precise geometrical forms; 
others are artificially twisted, imitating trunks of old 
trees covered with tropical creepers. Everywhere 
are little hiding-places, little nooks, little closets con- 
cealed in the most ingenious and unexpected manner 
under the immaculate uniformity of the white paper 
panels. 

I can not help smiling when I think of some of the so- 
called “‘ Japanese’”’ drawing-rooms of our Parisian fine 
ladies, overcrowded with knickknacks and curios and 
hung with coarse gold embroideries on exported satins. 
I would advise those persons to come and look at the 
houses of people of taste out here; to visit the white 
solitudes of the palaces at Yeddo. In France we have 
works of art in order to enjoy them; here they possess 
them merely to ticket them and lock them up carefully 
in a kind of mysterious underground room called a 
godoun, shut in by iron gratings. On rare occasions, 
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only to honor some visitor of distinction, do they open 
this impenetrable depositary. The true Japanese man- 
ner of understanding luxury consists in a scrupulous 
and indeed almost excessive cleanliness, white mats 
and white woodwork; an appearance of extreme sim- 
plicity, and an incredible nicety in the most infini- 
tesimal details. 

My mother-in-law seems to be really a very good 
woman, and were it not for the insurmountable feeling 
of spleen the sight of her garden produces on me, I 
should often go to see her. She has nothing in common 
with the mammas of Jonquille, Campanule, or Touki: 
she is vastly their superior; and then I can see that she 
has been very good-looking and fashionable. Her past 
life puzzles me; but, in my position as a son-in- 
law, good manners prevent my making further in- 
quiries. 

Some assert that she was formerly a celebrated 
geisha in Yeddo, who lost public favor by her folly in 
becoming a mother. This would account for her 
daughter’s talent on the guitar; she had probably her- 
self taught her the touch and style of the Conser- 
vatory. 

Since the birth of Chrysanthéme (her eldest child and 
first cause of this loss of favor), my mother-in-law, an 
expansive although distinguished nature, has fallen 
seven times into the same fatal error, and I have 
two little sisters-in-law: Mademoiselle La Neige,* 
and Mademoiselle La Lune,} as well as five little 

*In Japanese: Oyouki-San (like Madame Prune’s daughter), 
tIn Japanese: Zsouki-San. 
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brothers-in-law: Cerisier, Pigeon, Liseron, Or, and 
Bambou. 

Little Bambou is four years old—a yellow baby, fat 
and round all over, with fine bright eyes; coaxing and 
jolly, sleeping whenever he is not laughing. Of all my 
Nipponese family, Bambou is the one I love the most. 
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MY NAUGHTY DOLL 


Tuesday, August 27th. 

URING this whole day we—Yves, 
Chrysanthéme, Oyouki and myself 
|. —have spent the time wandering 
\ through dark and dusty nooks, 
dragged hither and thither by four 
quick-footed djins, in search of antiq- 
uities in the bric-a-brac shops. 

Toward sunset, Chrysanthéme, who 
has wearied me more than ever since morning, and 
who doubtless has perceived it, pulls a very long face, 
declares herself ill, and begs leave to spend the night 
with her mother, Madame Renoncule. 

I agree to this with the best grace in the world; let 
her go, tiresome little mousmé! Oyouki will carry a 
message to her parents, who will shut up our rooms; 
we shall spend the evening, Yves and I, in roaming 
about as fancy takes us, without any mousmé dragging 
at our heels, and shall afterward regain our own quar- 
ters on board the Triomphante, without having the 
trouble of climbing up that hill. 

First of all, we make an attempt to dine together in 
some fashionable tea-house. Impossible! not a place 
is to be had; all the absurd paper rooms, all the com- 
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partments contrived by so many ingenious tricks of 
slipping and sliding panels, all the nooks and corners in 
the little gardens are filled with Japanese men and 
women eating impossible and incredible little dishes. 
Numberless young dandies are dining ¢ée-d-téte with the 
ladies of their choice, and sounds of dancing-girls and 
music issue from the private rooms. 

The fact is, to-day is the third and last day of the 
great pilgrimage to the temple of the Jumping Tortoise, 
of which we saw the beginning yesterday; and all Na- 
gasaki is at this time given over to amusement. 

At the tea-house of the Indescribable Butterflies, 
which is also full to overflowing, but where we are 
well known, they have had the bright idea of throwing 
a temporary flooring over the little lake—the pond 
where the goldfish live—and our meal is served here, in 
the pleasant freshness of the fountain which continues 
its murmur under our feet. 

After dinner, we follow the faithful and ascend again 
to the temple. 

Up there we find the same elfin revelry, the same 
masks, the same music. We seat ourselves, as before, 
under a gauze tent and sip odd little drinks tasting of 
flowers. But this evening we are alone, and the ab- 
sence of the band of mousmés, whose familiar little 
faces formed a bond of union between this holiday- 
making people and ourselves, separates and isolates 
us more than usual from the profusion of oddities in 
the midst of which we seem to be lost. Beneath us lies 
always the immense blue background: Nagasaki illu- 
mined by moonlight, and the expanse of silvered, glit- 
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tering water, which seems like a vaporous vision sus- 
pended in mid-air. Behind us is the great open temple, 
where the bonzes officiate, to the accompaniment of sa- 
cred bells and wooden clappers—looking, from where 
we sit, more like puppets than anything else, some squat- 
ting in rows like peaceful mummies, others executing 
rhythmical marches before the golden background 
where stand the gods. We do not laugh to-night, and 
speak but little, more forcibly struck by the scene than 
we were on the first night; we only look on, trying to 
understand. Suddenly, Yves, turning round, says: 

“FAtullo! brother, there is your mousmé!”’ 

Actually, there she is, behind him; Chrysanthéme, 
almost on all fours, hidden between the paws of a great 
granite beast, half tiger, half dog, against which our 
fragile tent is leaning. 

“‘She pulled my trousers with her nails, for all the 
world like a little cat,’ said Yves, still full of surprise, 
“positively like a cat!” 

She remains bent double in the most humble form of 
salutation; she smiles timidly, afraid of being ill re- 
ceived, and the head of my little brother-in-law, Bam- 
bou, appears smiling too, just above her own. She has 
brought this little mousko* with her, perched astride 
her back; he looks as absurd as ever, with his shaven 
head, his long frock and the great bows of his silken 
sash. There they stand gazing at us, anxious to know 
how their joke will be taken. 

For my part, I have not the least idea of giving them 


* Mousko is the masculine of mousmé, and signifies little boy. 
Excessive politeness makes it szousko-san (Mr. little boy). 
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a cold reception; on the contrary, the meeting amuses 
me. It even strikes me that it is rather pretty of Chrys- 
anthéme to come around in this way, and to bring Bam- 
bou-San to the festival; though it savors somewhat of 
her low breeding, to tell the truth, to carry him on her 
back, as the poorer Japanese women carry their little 
ones. 

However, let her sit down between Yves and myself: 
and let them bring her those iced beans she loves so 
much; and we will take the jolly little mousko on our 
knees and cram him with sugar and sweetmeats to his 
heart’s content. 

When the evening is over, and we begin to think of 
leaving, and of going down again, Chrysanthéme re- 
places her little Bambou astride upon her back, and 
sets forth, bending forward under his weight and pain- 
fully dragging her Cinderella slippers over the granite 
steps and flagstones. Yes, decidedly low, this conduct! 
but low in the best sense of the word: nothing in it dis- 
pleases me; I even consider Chrysanthéme’s affection 
for Bambou-San engaging and attractive in its sim- 
plicity. 

One can not deny this merit to the Japanese—a great 
love for little children, and a talent for amusing them, 
for making them laugh, inventing comical toys for them, 
making the morning of their life happy; for a specialty 
in dressing them, arranging their heads, and giving to 
the whole personage the most fascinating appearance 
possible. It is the only thing I really like about this 
country: the babies and the manner in which they are 
understood. 
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On our way we meet our married friends of the 777- 
omphante, who, much surprised at seeing me with this 
mousko, jokingly exclaim: 

“What! a son already?” 

Down in the town, we make a point of bidding good- 
by to Chrsyanthéme at the turning of the street where 
her mother lives. She smiles, undecided, declares her- 
self well again, and begs to return to our house on the 
heights. This did not precisely enter into my plans, I 
confess. However, it would look very ungracious to 
refuse. 

So be it! But we must carry the mousko home to his 
mamma, and then begin, by the flickering light of a new 
lantern bought from Madame Trés-Propre, our weary 
homeward ascent. 

Here, however, we find ourselves in another predica- 
ment: this ridiculous little Bambou insists upon com- 
ing with us! No, he will take no denial, we must take 
him with us. This is out of all reason, quite impossible! 

However, it will not do to make him cry, on the night 
of a great festival too, poor little mousko! So we must 
send a message to Madame Renoncule, that she may 
not be uneasy about him, and as there will soon not be 
a living creature on the footpaths of Diou-djen-dji to 
laugh at us, we will take it in turn, Yves and I, to car- 
ry him on our backs, all the way up that climb in the 
darkness. 

And here am I, who did not wish to return this way 
to-night, dragging a mousmé by the hand, and actually 
carrying an extra burden in the shape of a mousko on 
my back. What an irony of fate! 
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As I had expected, all our shutters and doors are 
closed, bolted, and barred; no one expects us, and we 
have to make a prodigious noise at the door. Chrysan- 
théme sets to work and calls with all her might: 

“Flo! Oumé-San-an-an-an!” (In English: ‘Hi! 
Madame Pru-u-u-u-une!’’) 

These intonations in her little voice are unknown to 
me; her long-drawn call in the echoing darkness of 
midnight has so strange an accent, something so unex- 
pected and wild, that it impresses me with a dismal 
feeling of far-off exile. 

At last Madame Prune appears to open the door to 
us, only half awake and much astonished; by way of a 
nightcap she wears a monstrous cotton turban, on the 
blue ground of which a few white storks are playfully 
disporting themselves. Holding in the tips of her fin- 
gers, with an affectation of graceful fright, the long stalk 
of her beflowered lantern, she gazes intently into our 
faces, one after another, to reassure herself of our iden- 
tity; but the poor old lady can not get over her surprise 
at the sight of the mousko I am carrying. 
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COMPLICATIONS 


first it was only to Chrysanthéme’s 
guitar that I listened with pleasure: 
¢ now I am beginning to like her sing- 
9 ing also. 

She has nothing of the theatrical, or 
the deep, assumed voice of the virtuo- 
so; on the contrary, her notes, always 
very high, are soft, thin, and plaintive. 

She often teaches Oyouki some romance, slow and 
dreamy, which she has composed, or which comes back 
to her mind. Then they both astonish me, for on their 
well-tuned guitars they will pick out accompaniments 
in parts, and try again each time that the chords are 
not perfectly true to their ear, without ever losing them- 
selves in the confusion of these dissonant harmonies, 
always weird and always melancholy. 

Usually, while their music is going on, I am writing 
on the veranda, with the superb panorama before me. 
I write, seated on a mat on the floor and leaning upon 
a little Japanese desk, ornamented with swallows in re- 
lief; my ink is Chinese, my inkstand, just like that of 
my landlord, is in jade, with dear little frogs and toads 
carved on the rim. In short, I am writing my mem- 
oirs,—exactly as M. Sucre does downstairs! Occa- 
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sionally I fancy I resemble him—a very disagreeable 
fancy. 

My memoirs are composed of incongruous details, 
minute observations of colors, shapes, scents, and 
sounds. 

It is true that a complete imbroglio, worthy of a ro- 
mance, seems ever threatening to appear upon my 
monotonous horizon; a regular intrigue seems ever 
ready to explode in the midst of this little world of 
mousmés and grasshoppers: Chrysanthéme in love with 
Yves; Yves with Chrysantheme; Oyouki with me; I 
with no one. We might even find here, ready to hand, 
the elements of a fratricidal drama, were we in any 
other country than Japan; but we are in Japan, and 
under the narrowing and dwarfing influence of the sur- 
roundings, which turn everything into ridicule, nothing 
will come of it all. 
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THE HEIGHT OF SOCIABILITY! 


N this fine town of Nagasaki, about five 
or six o’clock in the evening, one hour 
\ of the day is more comical than any 
% other. At that moment every human 
being is naked: children, young peo- 
ple, old people, old men, old women— 
every one is seated in a tub of some 
sort, taking a bath. This ceremony 
takes place no matter where, without the slightest 
screen, in the gardens, the courtyards, in the shops, 
even upon the thresholds, in order to give greater facil- 
ity for conversation among the neighbors from one side 
of the street to the other. In this situation visitors are 
received; and the bather, without any hesitation, leaves 
his tub, holding in his hand his little towel (invariably 
blue), to offer the caller a seat, and to exchange with 
him some polite remarks. Nevertheless, neither the 
mousmés nor the old ladies gain anything by appearing 
in this primeval costume. A Japanese woman, deprived 
of her long robe and her huge sash with its pretentious 
bows, is nothing but a diminutive yellow being, with 
crooked legs and flat, unshapely bust; she has no 
longera remnant of her little artificial charms, which have 
completely disappeared in company with her costume. 
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There is yet another hour, at once joyous and melan- 
choly, a little later, when twilight falls, when the sky 
~ seems one vast veil of yellow, against which stand the 
clear-cut outlines of jagged mountains and lofty, fan- 
tastic pagodas. It is the hour at which, in the labyrinth 
of little gray streets below, the sacred lamps begin to 
twinkle in the ever-open houses, in front of the ances- 
tor’s altars and the familiar Buddhas; while, outside, 
darkness creeps over all, and the thousand and one in- 
dentations and peaks of the old roofs are depicted, as if 
in black festoons, on the clear golden sky. At this mo- 
ment, over merry, laughing Japan, suddenly passes a 
sombre shadow, strange, weird, a breath of antiquity, 
of savagery, of something indefinable, which casts a 
gloom of sadness. And then the only gayety that re- 
mains is the gayety of the young children, of little 
mouskos and little mousmés, who spread themselves 
like a wave through the streets filled with shadow, as 
they swarm from schools and workshops. On the dark 
background of all these wooden buildings, the little 
blue and scarlet dresses stand out in startling contrast, 
—drolly bedizened, drolly draped; and the fine loops 
of the sashes, the flowers, the silver or gold topknots 
stuck in these baby chignons, add to the vivid effect. 
They amuse themselves, they chase one another, 
their great pagoda sleeves fly wide open, and these tiny 
little mousmés of ten, of five years old, or even younger 
still, have lofty head-dresses and imposing bows of hair 
arranged on their little heads, like grown-up women. 
Oh! what loves of supremely absurd dolls at this hour of 
twilight gambol through the streets, in their long frocks, 
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blowing their crystal trumpets, or running with all 
their might to start their fanciful kites. This juvenile 
world of Japan—ludicrous by birth, and fated to be- 
come more so as the years roll on—starts in life with 
singular amusements, with strange cries and shouts; 
its playthings are somewhat ghastly, and would frighten 
the children of other countries; even the kites have 
great squinting eyes and vampire shapes. 

And every evening, in the little dark streets, bursts 
forth the overflow of joyousness, fresh, childish, but 
withal grotesque to excess. It would be difficult to 
form any idea of the incredible things which, carried by 
the wind, float in the evening air. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
A LADY OF JAPAN 


Ax Y little Chrysanthéme is always attired 
@ez) in dark colors, a sign here of aristo- 
¢ cratic distinction. While her friends 
Ki Oyouki-San, Madame Touki, and 
- others, delight in gay-striped stuffs, 
and thrust gorgeous ornaments in 
their chignons, she always wears 
* navy-blue or neutral gray, fastened 
round her waist with great black sashes brocaded in 
tender shades, and she puts nothing in her hair but 
amber-colored tortoise-shell pins. If she were of noble 
descent she would wear embroidered on her dress in 
the middle of the back a little white circle looking like 
a postmark with some design in the centre of it—usu- 
ally the leaf of a tree; and this would be her coat-of- 
arms. ‘There is really nothing wanting but this little 
heraldic blazon on the back to give her the appearance 
of a lady of the highest rank. 

In Japan the smart dresses of bright colors shaded 
in clouds, embroidered with monsters of gold or silver, 
are reserved by the great ladies for home use on state 
eccasions; or else they are used on the stage for dancers 
and courtesans. 

Like all Japanese women, Chrysanthéme carries a 
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quantity of things in her long sleeves, in which pockets 
are cunningly hidden. There she keeps letters, various 
notes written on delicate sheets of rice-paper, prayer 
amulets drawn up by the bonzes; and above all a num- 
ber of squares of a silky paper which she puts to the 
most unexpected uses—to dry a teacup, to hold the 
damp stalk of a flower, or to blow her quaint little nose, 
when the necessity presents itself. After the operation 
she at once crumples up the piece of paper, rolls it into 
a ball, and throws it out of the window with disgust. 

The very smartest people in Japan blow their noses 
in this manner. 
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CHAPTER XL 


OUR FRIENDS THE BONZES 
September 2d. 


SN ATE has favored us with a friendship 
S) as strange as it is rare: that of the 
. head bonzes of the temple of the 


@ it Jumping Tortoise, where we wit- 
“& nessed last month such a surprising 
Sy pilgrimage. 


The approach to this place is as 
solitary now as it was thronged and 
bustling on the evenings of the festival; and in broad 
daylight one is surprised at the deathlike decay of the 
sacred surroundings which at night had seemed so full 
of life. Not acreature to be seen on the time-worn gran- 
ite steps; not a creature beneath the vast, sumptuous 
porticoes; the colors, the gold-work are dim with dust. 
To reach the temple one must cross several deserted 
courtyards terraced on the mountain-side, pass through 
several solemn gateways, and up and up endless stairs 
rising far above the town and the noises of humanity 
into a sacred region filled with innumerable tombs. 
On all the pavements, in all the walls, are lichen and 
stonecrop; and over all the gray tint of extreme age 
spreads like a fall of ashes. 

In a side temple near the entrance is enthroned a 
colossal Buddha seated in his lotus—a gilded idol from 
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forty-five to sixty feet high, mounted on an enormous 
bronze pedestal. 

At length appears the last doorway with the two tra- 
ditional giants, guardians of the sacred court, which 
stand the one on the right hand, the other on the left, 
shut up like wild beasts, each in an iron cage. They 
are in attitudes of fury, with fists upraised as if to 
strike, and features atrociously fierce and distorted. 
Their bodies are covered with bullets of crumbled 
paper, which have been aimed at them through the 
bars, and which have stuck to their monstrous limbs, 
producing an appearance of white leprosy: this is the 
manner in which the faithful strive to appease them, 
by conveying to them their prayers written upon deli- 
cate leaflets by the pious bonzes. 

Passing between these alarming scarecrows, one 
reaches the innermost court. The residence of our 
friends is on the right, the great hall of the pagoda is 
before us. 

In this paved court are bronze torch-holders as high as 
turrets. Here, too, stand, and have stood for centuries, 
cyca palms with fresh, green plumes, their numerous 
stalks curving with a heavy symmetry, like the branches 
of massive candelabra. The temple, which is open 
along its entire length, is dark and mysterious, with 
touches of gilding in distant corners melting away into 
the gloom. In the very remotest part are seated idols, 
and from outside one can vaguely see their clasped 
hands and air of rapt mysticism; in front are the altars, 
loaded with marvellous vases in metal-work, whence 
spring graceful clusters of gold and silver lotus. From 
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the very entrance one is greeted by the sweet odor of 
the incense-sticks unceasingly burned by the priests 
before the gods. 

To penetrate into the dwelling of our friends the 
bonzes, which is situated on the right side as you enter, 
is by no means an easy matter. 

A monster of the fish tribe, but having claws and 
horns, is hung over their door by iron chains; at the 
least breath of wind he swings creakingly. We pass 
beneath him and enter the first vast and lofty hall, 
dimly lighted, in the corners of which gleam gilded 
idols, bells, and incomprehensible objects of religious 
use. 

Quaint little creatures, choir-boys or pupils, come 
forward with a doubtful welcome to ask what is wanted. 

““Matsou-San!! Donata-San!!’ they repeat, much 
astonished, when they understand to whom we wish to 
be conducted. Oh! no, impossible, they can not be 
seen; they are resting or are in contemplation. ‘‘Ori- 
mas! Orimas!”’ say they, clasping their hands and 
sketching a genuflection or two to make us understand 
better. (“They are at prayer! the most profound 
prayer!’’) 

We insist, speak more imperatively; even slip off our 
shoes like people determined to take no refusal. 

At last Matsou-San and Donata-San make their ap- 
pearance from the tranquil depths of their bonze- 
house. They are dressed in black crape and their 
heads are shaved. Smiling, amiable, full of excuses, 
they offer us their hands, and we follow, with our feet 
bare like theirs, to the interior of their mysterious dwell- 
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ing, through a series of empty rooms spread with mats 
of the most unimpeachable whiteness. The successive 
halls are separated one from the other only by bamboo 
curtains of exquisite delicacy, caught back by tassels 
and cords of red silk. 

The whole wainscoting of the interior is of the same 
wood, of a pale yellow shade made with extreme nicety, 
without the least ornament, the least carving; every- 
thing seems new and unused, as if it had never been 
touched by human hand. At distant intervals in this 
studied bareness, costly little stools, marvellously in- 
laid, uphold some antique bronze monster or a vase of 
flowers; on the walls hang a few masterly sketches, 
vaguely tinted in Indian ink, drawn upon strips of gray 
paper most accurately cut but without the slightest 
attempt at a frame. This is all: not a seat, not a 
cushion, not a scrap of furniture. It is the very acme 
of studied simplicity, of elegance made out of nothing, 
of the most immaculate and incredible cleanliness. 
And while following the bonzes through this long suite 
of empty halls, we are struck by their contrast with the 
overflow of knick knacks scattered about our rooms in 
France, and we take a sudden dislike to the profusion 
and crowding delighted in at home. 

The spot where this silent march of barefooted folk 
comes to an end, the spot where we are to seat ourselves 
in the delightful coolness of a semi-darkness, is an in- 
terior veranda opening upon an artificial site. We 
might suppose it the bottom of a well; it is a miniature 
garden no bigger than the opening of an oublietie, over- 
hung on all sides by the crushing height of the moun- 
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tain and receiving from on high but the dim light of 
dreamland. Nevertheless, here is simulated a great 
natural ravine in all its wild grandeur: here are cav- 
erns, abrupt rocks, a torrent, a cascade, islands. The 
trees, dwarfed by a Japanese process of which we have 
not the secret, have tiny little leaves on their decrepit 
and knotty branches. A pervading hue of the mossy 
green of antiquity harmonizes all this medley, which is 
undoubtedly centuries old. 

Families of goldfish swim round and round in the 
clear water, and tiny tortoises (jumpers probably) sleep 
upon the granite islands, which are of the same color 
as their own gray shells. 

There are even blue dragon-flies which have ven- 
tured to descend, heaven knows whence, and alight 
with quivering wings upon the miniature water-lilies. 

Our friends the bonzes, notwithstanding an unctu- 
ousness of manner thoroughly ecclesiastical, are very 
ready to laugh—a simple, pleased, childish laughter; 
plump, chubby, shaven and shorn, they dearly love our 
French liqueurs and know how to take a joke. 

We talk first of one thing and then another. To the 
tranquil music of their little cascade, I launch out be- 
fore them with phrases of the most erudite Japanese, 
I try the effect of a few tenses of verbs: desideratives, 
concessives, hypothetics in ba. While they chant they 
despatch the affairs of the church: the order of services 
sealed with complicated seals for inferior pagodas situ- 
ated in the neighborhood; or trace little prayers with a 
cunning paint-brush, as medical remedies to be. swal- 
lowed like pills by invalids at a distance. With their 
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white and dimpled hands they play with a fan as clev- 
erly as any woman, and when we have tasted different 
native drinks, flavored with essences of flowers, they 
bring up as a finish a bottle of Bénédictine or Char- 
treuse, for they appreciate the liqueurs composed by 
their Western colleagues. 

When they come on board to return our visits, they 
by no means disdain to fasten their great round specta- 
cles on their flat noses in order to inspect the profane 
drawings in our illustrated papers, the Vze Parisienne 
for instance. And it is even with a certain compla- 
cency that they let their fingers linger upon the pictures 
representing women. 

The religious ceremonies in their great temple are 
magnificent, and to one of these we are now invited. 
At the sound of the gong they make their entrance before 
the idols with a stately ritual; twenty or thirty priests 
officiate in gala costumes, with genuflections, clapping 
of hands and movements to and fro, which look like the 
figures of some mystic quadrille. 

But for all that, let the sanctuary be ever so immense 
and imposing in its sombre gloom, the idols ever so su- 
perb, all seems in Japan but a mere semblance of 
grandeur. A hopeless pettiness, an irresistible effect 
the ludicrous, lies at the bottom of all things. 

And then the congregation is not conducive to 
thoughtful contemplation, for among it we usually dis- 
cover some acquaintance: my mother-in-law, or a 
cousin, or the woman from the china-shop who sold us 
a vase only yesterday. Charming little mousmés, mon- 
keyish-looking old ladies enter with their smoking- 
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boxes, their gayly daubed parasols, their curtseys, their 
little cries and exclamations; ptattling, complimenting 
one another, full of restless movement, and having 
the greatest difficulty in maintaining a serious de- 
meanor. 
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CHAPTER XLI 


AN UNEXPECTED CALL 
September 3d. 


little Chrysanthéme for the first 
time visited me on board-ship to- 
day, chaperoned by Madame Prune, 
“2 and followed by my youngest sis- 
; ter in-law, Mademoiselle La Neige. 
These ladies had the tranquil man- 
ners of the highest gentility. 

In my cabin is a great Buddha on 
his throne, and before him is a lacquer tray, on which 
my faithful sailor servant places any small change he 
may find in the pockets of my clothes. Madame 
Prune, whose mind is much swayed by mysticism, at 
once supposed herself before a regular altar; in the 
gravest manner possible she addressed a brief prayer 
to the god; then drawing out her purse (which, ac- 
cording to custom, was attached to her sash behind her 
back, along with her little pipe and tobacco-pouch), 
placed a pious offering in the tray, while executing a 
low curtsey. 

They were on their best behavior throughout the 
visit. But when the moment of departure came, 
Chrysanthéme, who would not go away without seeing 
Yves, asked for him with a thinly veiled: persistency 
which was remarkable. Yves, for whom I then sent, 
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made himself particularly charming to her, so much so 
that this time I felt a shade of more serious annoyance; 
I even asked myself whether the laughably pitiable 
ending, which I had hitherto vaguely foreseen, might 
not, after all, soon break upon us. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


AN ORIENTAL VISION 
September 4th. 

MC ESTERDAY I encountered, in an an- 
$} cient and ruined quarter of the town, 
A. a perfectly exquisite mousmé, charm- 
7\ ingly dressed; a fresh touch of color 
against the sombre background of de- 
cayed buildings. 

I met her at the farthest end of 

. Nagasaki, in the most ancient part of 
the town. In this region are trees centuries old, an- 
tique temples of Buddha, of Amiddah, of Benten, or 
Kwanon, with steep and pompous roofs; monsters 
carved in granite sit there in courtyards silent as the 
grave, where the grass grows between the stones. This 
deserted quarter is traversed by a narrow torrent run- 
ning in a deep channel, across which are thrown little 
curved bridges with granite balustrades eaten away by 
lichen. All the objects there wear the strange grimace, 
the quaint arrangement familiar to us in the most an- 
tique Japanese drawings. 

I walked through it all at the burning hour of mid- 
day, and saw not a soul, unless, indeed, through the 
open windows of the bonze-houses, I caught sight of 
some few priests, guardians of tombs or’ sanctuaries, 
taking their siesta under dark-blue gauze nets. 
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Suddenly this little mousmé appeared, a little above 
me, just at the point of the arch of one of these bridges 
carpeted with gray moss; she was in full sunshine, and 
stood out in brilliant clearness, like a fairy vision, 
against the background of old black temples and deep 
shadows. She was holding her robe together with one 
hand, gathering it close round her ankles to give herself 
an air of greater slimness. Over her quaint little head, 
her round umbrella with its thousand ribs threw a 
great halo of blue and red, edged with black, and an 
oleander-tree full of flowers, growing among the stones 
of the bridge, spread its glory beside her, bathed, like 
herself, in the sunshine. Behind this youthful figure 
and this flowering shrub all was blackness. Upon the 
pretty red and blue parasol great white letters formed 
this inscription, much used among the mousmés, and 
which I have learned to recognize: Stop! clouds, to 
see her pass! And it was really worth the trouble to 
stop and look at this exquisite little person, of a type so 
ideally Japanese. 

However, it will not do to stop too long and be en- 
snared—it would only be another delusion. A doll 
like the rest, evidently, an ornament for a china shelf, 
and nothing more. While I gaze at her, I say to myself 
that Chrysanthéme, appearing in this same place, with 
this dress, this play of light, and this aureole of sun- 
shine, would produce just as delightful an effect. 

For Chrysanthéme is pretty, there can be no doubt 
about it. Yesterday evening, in fact, I positively ad- 
mired her. It was quite night; we were returning 
with the usual escort of little married couples like our- 
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selves, from the inevitable tour of the tea-houses and 
bazaars. While the other mousmés walked along hand 
in hand, adorned with new silver topknots which they 
had succeeded in having presented to them, and amus- 
ing themselves with playthings, she, pleading fatigue, 
followed, half reclining, in a djin carriage. We had 
placed beside her great bunches of flowers destined to 
fill our vases, late iris and long-stemmed lotus, the last 
of the season, already smelling of autumn. And it was 
really very pretty to see this Japanese girl in her little 
car, lying carelessly among all these water-flowers, 
lighted by gleams of ever-changing colors, as they 
chanced from the lanterns we met or passed. If, on 
the evening of my arrival in Japan, any one had 
pointed her out to me, and said: ‘‘That shall be your 
mousmé,” there can not be a doubt I should have been 
charmed. In reality, however, I am not charmed; it is 
only Chrysanthéme, always Chrysanthéme, nothing but 
Chrysanthéme: a mere plaything to laugh at, a little 
creature of finical forms and thoughts, with whom the 
agency of M. Kangourou has supplied me. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
THE CATS AND THE DOLLS 


E water used for drinking in our 
house, for making tea, and for lesser 
iz, washing purposes, is kept in large 
“87 white china tubs, decorated with 
XS paintings representing blue fish borne 
along by a swift current through dis- 
¥e)} torted rushes. In order to keep them 
* cool, the tubs are kept out of doors on 
Madame Prune’s roof, at a place where we can, from 
the top of our projecting balcony, easily reach them by 
stretching out anarm. A real godsend for all the thirsty 
cats in the neighborhood, on warm summer nights, is 
this corner of the roof with our gayly painted tubs, and 
it proves a delightful trysting-place for them, after all 
their caterwauling and long solitary rambles on the 
tops of the walls. 

I had thought it my duty to warn Yves the first time 
he wished to drink this water. 

“Oh!” he replied, rather surprised, “cats, do you 
say? But they are not dirty!” 

On this point Chrysanthéme and I agree with him: 
we do not consider cats unclean animals, and we do not 
object to drink after them. 

Yves considers Chrysanthéme much in the same 
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light. ‘She 1s not dirty, either,” he says; and he will- 
ingly drinks after her, out of the same cup; putting her 
in the same category with the cats. 

These china tubs are one of the daily preoccupations 
of our household: in the evening, when we return from 
our walk, after the clamber up, which makes us thirsty, 
and Madame L’Heure’s waffles, which we have been 
eating to beguile the way, we always find them empty. 
It seems impossible for Madame Prune, or Mademoi- 
selle Oyouki, or their young servant, Mademoiselle 
Dédé,* to have forethought enough to fill them while 
it is still daylight. And when we are late in returning 
home, these three ladies are asleep, so we are obliged 
to attend to the business ourselves. 

We must therefore open all the closed doors, put on 
our boots, and go down into the garden to draw water. 

As Chrysanthéme would die of fright all alone in the 
dark, in the midst of the trees and buzzing of insects, I 
am obliged to accompany her to the well. » For this ex- 
pedition we require a light, and must seek among the 
quantity of lanterns purchased at Madame Trés- 
Propre’s booth, which have been thrown night after 
night into the bottom of one of our little paper closets; 
but alas, all the candles are burned down! I thought as 
much! Well, we must resolutely take the first lantern 
to hand, and stick a fresh candle on the iron point at the 
bottom; Chrysanthéme puts forth all her strength, the 
candle splits, breaks; the mousmé pricks her fingers, 
pouts and whimpers. Such is the inevitable scene that 
takes place every evening, and delays ourv retiring to 

* Dédé-San means “ Miss Young Girl,” a very common name. 
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rest under the dark-blue gauze net for a good quarter 
of an hour; while the cicalas on the roof seem to mock 
us with their ceaseless song. 

All this, which I should find amusing in any one else, 
—any one I loved—irritates me in her. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


TENDER MINISTRATIONS 
September r1th. 

WEEK has passed very quietly, dur- 
ing which I have written nothing. 
¢ ‘By degrees I am becoming accus- 
7 tomed to my Japanese household, to 
*® the strangeness of the language, cos- 
tumes, and faces. For the last three 
weeks no letters have arrived from 

| Europe; they have no doubt mis- 
carried, and their absence contributes, as is usually the 
case, to throw a veil of oblivion over the past. 

Every day, therefore, I climb up to my villa, some- 
times by beautiful starlit nights, sometimes through 
downpours of rain. Every morning as the sound of 
Madame Prune’s chanted prayer rises through the re- 
verberating air, I awake and go down toward the sea, 
by grassy pathways full of dew. 

‘The chief occupation in Japan seems to be a perpetual 
hunt after curios. We sit down on the mattings, in the 
antique-sellers’ little booths, taking a cup of tea with 
the salesmen, and rummage with our own hands in the 
cupboards and chests, where many a fantastic piece of 
old rubbish is huddled away. The bargaining, much 
discussed, is laughingly carried on for several days, as 
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if we were trying to play off some excellent little prac- 
tical joke upon each other. 

Ireally make a sad abuse of the adjective /itile ; Iam 
quite aware of it, but how can I do otherwise? In de- 
scribing this country, the temptation is great to use it 
ten times in every written line. Little, finical, affected, 
—all Japan is contained, both physically and morally, 
in these three words. 

My purchases are accumulating in my little wood 
and paper house; but how much more Japanese it 
really was, in its bare emptiness, such as M. Sucre and 
Madame Prune had conceived it. There are now many 
lamps of sacred symbolism hanging from the ceiling; 
many stools and many vases, as many gods and god- 
desses as in a pagoda. 

There is even a little Shintoist altar, before which 
Madame Prune has not been able to restrain her feel- 
ings, and before which she has fallen down and chanted 
her prayers in her bleating, goat-like voice: 

“Wash me clean from all my impurity, O Ama- 
Térace-Omi-Kami! as one washes away uncleanness 
in the river of Kamo.” 

Alas for poor Ama-Térace-Omi-Kami to have to 
wash away the impurities of Madame Prune! What 
a tedious and ungrateful task! ! 

Chrysanthéme, who is a Buddhist, prays sometimes 
in the evening before lying down; although overcome 
with sleep, she prays clapping her hands before the 
largest of our gilded idols. But she smiles with a child- 
ish disrespect for her Buddha, as soon as her prayer is 
ended. I know that she has also a certain veneration 
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for her Ottokés (the spirits of her ancestors), whose 
rather sumptuous altar is set up at the house of her 
mother, Madame Renoncule. She asks for their bless- 
ings, for fortune and wisdom. 

Who can fathom her ideas about the gods, or about 
death? Does she possess a soul? Does she think she 
has one? Her religion is an obscure chaos of theogo- 
nies as old as the world, treasured up out of respect for 
ancient customs; and of more recent ideas about the 
blessed final annihilation, imported from India by 
saintly Chinese missionaries at the epoch of our Middle 
Ages. The bonzes themselves are puzzled; what a 
muddle, therefore, must not all this become, when 
jumbled together in the childish brain of a sleepy 
mousmé! 

Two very insignificant episodes have somewhat at- 
tached me to her—(bonds of this kind seldom fail todraw 
closer in the end). The first occasion was as follows: 

Madame Prune one day brought forth a relic of her 
gay youth, a tortoise-shell comb of rare transparency, 
one of those combs that it is good style to place on the 
summit of the head, lightly poised, hardly stuck at all 
in the hair, with all the teeth showing. Taking it out 
of a pretty little lacquered box, she held it up in the air 
and blinked her eyes, looking through it at the sky—a 
bright summer sky—as one does to examine the quality 
of a precious stone. 

‘Here is,’ she said, ‘‘an object of great value that 
you should offer to your little wife.” 

My mousmé, very much taken by it, admired the 
clearness of the comb and its graceful shape. 
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The lacquered box, however, pleased me more. On 
the cover was a wonderful painting in gold on gold, 
representing a field of rice, seen very close, on a windy 
day; a tangle of ears and grass beaten down and twisted 
by a terrible squall; here and there, between the dis- 
torted stalks, the muddy earth of the rice-swamp was 
visible; there were even little pools of water, produced 
by bits of the transparent lacquer on which tiny parti- 
cles of gold seemed to float about like chaff in a thick 
liquid; two or three insects, which required a micro- 
scope to be well seen, were clinging in a terrified man- 
ner to the rushes, and the whole picture was no larger 
than a woman’s hand. 

As for Madame Prune’s comb, I confess it left me 
indifferent, and I turned a deaf ear, thinking it very 
insignificant and expensive. Then Chrysanthéme an- 
swered, mournfully: 

“No, thank you, I don’t want it; take it away, dear 
Madame Prune.” 

And at the same time she heaved a deep sigh, full of 
meaning, which plainly said: 

“He is not so fond of me as all that.—Useless to 
bother him.” 

I immediately made the wished-for purchase. 

Later when Chrysanthéme will have become an old 
monkey like Madame Prune, with her black teeth and 
long orisons, she, in her turn, will retail that comb to 
some fine lady of a fresh generation. 

On another occasion the sun had given me a head- 
ache; I lay on the floor resting my head on my 
snake-skin pillow. My eyes were dim, and everything 
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appeared to turn around: the open veranda, the big 
expanse of luminous evening sky, and a variety of kites 
hovering against its background. I felt myself vibrating 
painfully to the rhythmical sound of the cicalas which 
filled the atmosphere. 

She, crouching by my side, strove to relieve me by a 
Japanese process, pressing with all her might on my 
temples with her little thumbs and turning them rapidly 
around, as if she were boring a hole with a gimlet. She 
had become quite hot and red over this hard work, 
which procured me real comfort, something similar to 
the dreamy intoxication of opium. 

Then, anxious and fearful lest I should have an 
attack of fever, she rolled into a pellet and thrust into 
my mouth a very efficacious prayer written on rice- 
paper, which she had kept carefully in the lining of one 
of her sleeves. 

Well, I swallowed that prayer without a smile, not 
wishing to hurt her feelings or shake her funny little 
faith. 
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CHAPTER XLV 
TWO FAIR ARISTOCRATS 


(ED O-DAY, Yves, my mousmé and I went 
<9 By) to the best photographer in Nagasaki, 
NSS Z7 to be taken in a group. We shall send 
* the picture to France. Yves laughs 
\e as he thinks of his wife’s astonish- 
ment when she sees Chrysanthéme’s 
little face between us, and he won- 
ders how he shall explain it to her. 
“T shall just say it is one of your friends, that’s all!” 
he says to me. 

In Japan there are many photographers like our own, 
with this difference, that they are Japanese, and inhabit 
Japanese houses. The one we intend to honor to-day 
carries on his business in the suburbs, in that ancient 
quarter of big trees and gloomy pagodas where, the 
other day, I met the pretty little mousmé. His sign- 
board, written in several languages, is posted against a 
wall on the edge of the little torrent which, rushing 
down from the green mountain above, is crossed by 
many a curved bridge of old granite and lined on either 
side with light bamboos or oleanders in full bloom. 

It is astonishing and puzzling to find a photographer 
perched there, in the very heart of old Japan. 

We have come at the wrong moment; there is a file 
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of people at the door. Long rows of djins’ cars are 
stationed there, awaiting the customers they have 
brought, who will all have their turn before us. The 
runners, naked and tattooed, their hair carefully combed 
in sleek bands and shiny chignons, are chatting, smok- 
ing little pipes, or bathing their muscular legs in the 
fresh water of the torrent. 

The courtyard is irreproachably Japanese, with its 
lanterns and dwarf trees. But the studio where one 
poses might be in Paris or Pontoise; the self-same 
chair in “old oak,” the same faded ‘‘poufs,” plaster 
columns, and pasteboard rocks. 

The people who are being photographed at this mo. 
ment are two ladies of quality, evidently mother and 
daughter, who are sitting together for a cabinet-size 
portrait, with accessories of the time of Louis XV. A 
strange group this, the first great ladies of this country 
I have seen so near, with their long, aristocratic faces, 
dull, lifeless, almost gray by dint of rice-powder, and 
their mouths painted heart-shape in vivid carmine. 
Withal they have an undeniable look of good breeding 
that strongly impresses us, notwithstanding the intrinsic 
differences of race and acquired notions. 

They scanned Chrysanthéme with a look of obvious 
scorn, although her costume was as ladylike as their 
own. For my part, I could not take my eyes off these 
two creatures; they captivated me like incomprehen- 
sible things that one never had seen before. Their 
fragile bodies, outlandishly graceful in posture, are lost 
in stiff materials and redundant sashes, of which the 
ends droop like tired wings. They make me think, I 
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know not why, of great rare insects; the extraordinary 
patterns on their garments have something of the dark 
motley of night-moths. Above all, I ponder over the 
mystery of their tiny slits of eyes, drawn back and up 
so far that the tight-drawn lids can hardly open; the 
mystery of their expression, which seems to denote 
inner thoughts of a silly, vague, complacent absurdity, 
a world of ideas absolutely closed to ourselves. And I 
think as I gaze at them: “How far we are from this 
Japanese people! how totally dissimilar are our races!” 

We are compelled to let several English sailors pass 
before us, decked out in their white drill clothes, fresh, 
fat, and pink, like little sugar figures, who attitudinize 
in a sheepish manner around the shafts of the columns. 

At last it is our turn; Chrysanthéme settles herself 
slowly in a very affected style, turning in the points of 
her toes as much as possible, according to the fashion. 

And on the negative shown to us we look like a su- 
premely ridiculous little family drawn up in a line by a 
common photographer at a fair. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


GRAVE SUSPICIONS 
September 13th. 


\~ O-NIGHT Yves is off duty three hours 
Ss} earlier than I; occasionally this hap- 
“pens, according to the arrangement of 
re the watches. At those times he lands 
first, and goes up to wait for me at 
Diou-djen-dji. 

From the deck I can see him 
through my glass, climbing up the 
green mountain-path; he walks with a brisk, rapid 
step, almost running; what a hurry he seems in to re- 
join little Chrysanthéme! 

When J arrive, about nine o’clock, I find him seated 
on the floor, in the middle of my rooms, with naked 
torso (this is a sufficiently proper costume for private 
life here, I admit). Around him are grouped Chrysan- 
theme, Oyouki, and Mademoiselle Dédé the maid, all 
eagerly rubbing his back with little blue towels deco- 
rated with storks and humorous subjects. 

Good heavens! what can he have been doing to be 
so hot, and to have put himself in such a state? 

He tells me that near our house, a little farther up 
the mountain, he has discovered a fencing-gallery: that 
till nightfall he had been engaged in a fencing-bout 
against Japanese, who fought with two-handed swords, 
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springing like cats, as is the custom of their country. 
With his French method of fencing, he had given them 
a good drubbing. Upon which, with many a low bow, 
they had shown him their admiration by bringing him 
a quantity of nice little iced things to drink. All this 
combined had thrown him into a fearful perspiratior. 

Ah, very well! Nevertheless, this did not quite ex- 
plain to me! 

He is delighted with his evening; intends to go and 
amuse himself every day by beating them; he even 
thinks of taking pupils. 

Once his back is dried, all together, the three mous- 
més and himself, play at Japanese pigeon-vole. Really 
I could not wish for anything more innocent, or more 
correct in every respect. 

Charles N and Madame Jonquille, his wife, 
arrived unexpectedly about ten o’clock. (They were 
wandering about in the dark shrubberies in our neigh- 
borhood, and, seeing our lights, came up to us.) 

They intend to finish the evening at the tea-house of 
the toads, and they try to induce us to go and drink 
some iced sherbets with them. It is at least an hour’s 
walk from here, on the other side of the town, halfway 
up the hill, in the gardens of the large pagoda dedicated 
to Osueva; but they stick to their idea, pretending that 
in this clear night and bright moonlight we shall have 
a lovely view from the terrace of the temple. 

Lovely, I have no doubt, but we had intended going 
to bed. However, be it so, let us go with them. 

We hire five djins and five cars down below, in the 
principal street, in front of Madame Trés-Propre’s 
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shop, who, for this late expedition, chooses for us her 
largest round lanterns—big, red balloons, decorated 
with star-fish, seaweed, and green sharks. 

It is nearly eleven o’clock when we make our start. 
In the central quarters the virtuous Nipponese are 
already closing their little booths, putting out their 
lamps, shutting the wooden framework, drawing their 
paper panels. 

Farther on, in the old-fashioned suburban streets, all 
is shut up long ago, and our carts roll on through the 
black night. We cry out to our djins: ‘‘Ayakou! 
ayakou!” (Quick! quick!”) and they run as hard as 
they can, uttering little shrieks, like merry animals full 
of wild gayety. We rush like a whirlwind through the 
darkness, all five in Indian file, dashing and jolting over 
the old, uneven flagstones, dimly lighted up by our red 
balloons fluttering at the end of their bamboo stems. 
From time to time some Japanese, nightcapped in his 
blue kerchief, opens a window to see who these noisy 
madcaps can be, dashing by so rapidly and so late. Or 
else some faint glimmer, thrown by us on our passage, 
discovers the hideous smile of a large stone animal 
seated at the gate of a pagoda. 

At last we arrive at the foot of Osueva’s temple, and, 
leaving our djins with our little gigs, we clamber up 
the gigantic steps, completely deserted at this hour of 
the night. 

Chrysanthéme, who always likes to play the part of 
a tired little girl, of a spoiled and pouting child, 
ascends slowly between Yves and myself, clinging to 
our arms. 
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Jonquille, on the contrary, skips up like a bird, 
amusing herself by counting the endless steps: 

“Hitdis! Ftdis! Mits’! Yots’! (One! two! 
three! four!’’) she exclaims, springing up by a series 
of little light bounds. 

“Tisdais’! Motis’! Nandts! Ydts’! Kokondéts’!” 
(Five! six! seven! eight! nine!’’) 

She lays a great stress on the accentuations, as if to 
make the numbers sound even more droll. 

A little silver aigrette glitters in her beautiful black 
coiffure; her delicate and graceful figure seems strangely 
fantastic, and the darkness that envelops us conceals 
the fact that her face is quite ugly, and almost without , 
eyes. 

This evening Chrysanthéme and Jonquille really 
look like little fairies; at certain moments the most in- 
significant Japanese have this appearance, by dint of 
whimsical elegance and ingenious arrangement. 

The granite stairs, imposing, deserted, uniformly 
gray under the nocturnal sky, appear to vanish into the 
empty space above us, and, when we turn round, to dis- 
appear in the depths beneath, to fall into the abyss 
with the dizzy rapidity of a dream. On the sloping 
steps the black shadows of the gateways through which 
we must pass stretch out indefinitely; and the shadows, 
which seem to be broken at each projecting step, look 

like the regular creases of a fan. The porticoes stand 
up separately, rising one above another; their wonderful 
shapes are at once remarkably simple and studiously 
affected; their outlines stand out sharp and distinct, 
having nevertheless the vague appearance of all very 
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large objects in the pale moonlight. The curved archi- 
traves rise at each extremity like two menacing horns, 
pointing upward toward the far-off blue canopy of the 
star-spangled sky, as if they would communicate to the 
gods the knowledge they have acquired in the depths 
of their foundations from the earth, full of sepulchres 
and death, which surrounds them. 

We are, indeed, a very small group, lost now in the 
immensity of the colossal acclivity as we move onward, 
lighted partly by the wan moon, partly by the red lan- 
terns we hold in our hands, floating at the ends of their 
long sticks. 

A deep silence reigns in the precincts of the temple, 
even the sound of insects is hushed as we ascend. A 
sort of reverence, a kind of religious fear steals over us, 
and, at the same moment, a delicious coolness suddenly 
pervades the air, and passes over us. 

On entering the courtyard above, we feel a little 
daunted. Here we find the horse in jade, and the china 
turrets. The enclosing walls make it the more gloomy, 
and our arrival seems to disturb I know not what 
mysterious council held between the spirits of the air 
and the visible symbols that are there, chimeras and 
monsters illuminated by the blue rays of the moon. 

We turn to the left, and go through the terraced gar- 
dens, to reach the tea-house of the toads, which this 
evening is our goal; we find it shut up—I expected as 
much—closed and dark, at this hour! We drum all 
together on the door; in the most coaxing tones we 
call by name the waiting-maids we know so well: Ma- 
demoiselle Transparente, Mademoiselle Etoile, Made- 
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moiselle Rosée-matinale, and Mademoiselle Marguerite- 
reine. Not an answer. Good-by, perfumed sherbets 
and frosted beans! 

In front of the little archery-house our mousmés 
suddenly jump aside, terrified, declaring that there is 
a dead body on the ground. Yes, indeed, some one is 
lying there. We cautiously examine the place by the 
light of our red balloons, carefully held out at arm’s 
length for fear of this dead man. It is only the marks- 
man, he who on the 14th of July chose such magnificent 
arrows for Chrysanthéme; and he sleeps, good man! 
with his chignon somewhat dishevelled, a sound sleep, 
which it would be cruel to disturb. 

Let us go to the end of the terrace, contemplate the 
harbor at our feet, and then return home. To-night 
the harbor looks like only a dark and sinister rent, 
which the moonbeams can not fathom—a yawning 
crevasse opening into the very bowels of the earth, at 
the bottom of which lie faint, small glimmers, an as- 
sembly of glowworms in a ditch—the lights of the 
different vessels lying at anchor. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
A MIDNIGHT ALARM 


ZN T is the middle of the night, perhaps 
7] about two o’clock in the morning. 
Our lamps are burning somewhat 
% dimly before our placid idols. Chrys- 
* anthtme wakes me suddenly, and I 
turn to look at her: she has raised 
herself on one arm, and her face ex- 
: presses the most intense terror; she 
makes a sign, without daring to speak, that some one 
or something is near, creeping up tous. What ill-timed 
visit is this? ~A feeling of fear gains possession of me 
also. Ihave a rapid impression of some great unknown 
danger, in this isolated spot, in this strange country of 
which I do not even yet comprehend the inhabitants 
and the mysteries. It must be something very fright- 
ful to hold her there, rooted to the spot, half dead with 
fright, she who does comprehend all these things. 

It seems to be outside; it is coming from the garden; 
with trembling hand she indicates to me that it will 
come through the veranda, over Madame Prune’s 
roof. Certainly, I hear faint noises, and they do ap- 
proach us. 

I suggest to her: , 

‘““Neko-San?” (“It is Messieurs the cats ?”’) 
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“No!” she replies, still terrified, and in an alarmed 
tone. 

“ Bakémono-Sama ?”’ (“Ts it my lords the ghosts?”’) 
I have already the Japanese habit of expressing myself 
with excessive politeness. 

“No! Dorobo!”’ (‘Thieves !’’) 

Thieves! Ah! this is better; I much prefer this to 
a visit such as I have just been dreading in the sudden 
awakening from sleep: from ghosts or spirits of the 
dead; thieves, that is to say, worthy fellows very much 
alive, and having, undoubtedly, inasmuch as they are 
Japanese thieves, faces of the most meritorious oddity. 
I am not in the least frightened, now that I know pre- 
cisely what to expect, and we will immediately set to 
work to ascertain the truth, for something is certainly 
moving on Madame Prune’s roof; some one is walking 
upon it. 

I open one of our wooden panels and look out. 

I can see only a vast expanse, calm, peaceful, and 
exquisite under the full brilliance of the moonlight; 
sleeping Japan, lulled by the sonorous song of the 
grasshoppers, is charming indeed to-night, and the 
free, pure air is delicious. 

Chrysanthéme, half hidden behind my shoulder, lis- 
tens tremblingly, peering forward to examine the gar- 
dens and the roofs with dilated eyes like a frightened 
cat. No, nothing! nota thing moves. Here and there 
are a few strangely substantial shadows, which at first 
glance were not easy to explain, but which turn out to 
be real shadows, thrown by bits of wall, by boughs of 
trees, and which preserve an extremely reassuring still- 
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ness. Everything seems absolutely tranquil, and pro- 
found silence reigns in the dreamy vagueness which 
moonlight sheds over all. 

Nothing; nothing to be seen anywhere. It was 
Messieurs the cats after all, or perhaps my ladies the 
owls; sounds increase in volume in the most amazing 
manner at night, in this house of ours. 

Let us close the panel again carefully, as a measure 
of prudence, and then light a lantern and go down- 
stairs to see whether there may be any one hidden in 
corners, and whether the doors are tightly shut; in 
short, to reassure Chrysanthéme we will go the round 
of the house. 

Behold us, then, on tiptoe, searching together every 
hole and corner of the house, which, to judge by its 
foundations, must be very ancient, notwithstanding the 
fragile appearance of its panels of white paper. It 
contains the blackest of cavities, little vaulted cellars 
with worm-eaten beams; cupboards for rice which smell 
of mould and decay; mysterious hollows where lies 
accumulated the dust of centuries. In the middle of 
the night, and during a hunt for thieves, this part of 
the house, as yet unknown to me, has an ugly look. 

Noiselessly we step across the apartment of our land- 
lord and landlady. Chrysantheme drags me by the 
hand, and I allow myself to be led. There they are, 
sleeping in a row under their blue gauze tent, lighted 
by the night-lamps burning before the altars of their 
ancestors. Ha! I observe that they are arranged in 
an order which might give rise to gossip. First comes 
Mademoiselle Oyouki, very taking in her attitude of 
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rest! Then Madame Prune, who sleeps with her 
mouth wide open, showing her rows of blackened teeth; 
from her throat arises an intermittent sound like the 
grunting of a sow. Oh! poor Madame Prune! how 
hideous she is!! Next, M. Sucre,a mere mummy for 
the time being. And finally, at his side, last of the row, 
is their servant, Mademoiselle Dédé! 

The gauze hanging over them throws reflections as 
of the sea upon them; one might suppose them victims 
drowned in an aquarium. And withal the sacred 
lamps, the altar crowded with strange Shintoist sym- 
bols, give a mock religious air to this family tableau. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense, but why is not that maid- 
servant rather laid by the side of her mistresses? Now, 
when we on the floor above offer our hospitality to 
Yves, we are careful to place ourselves under our mos- 
quito-net in a more correct style! 

One corner, which as a last resort we inspect, inspires 
me with a certain amount of apprehension. It is a 
low, mysterious loft, against the door of which is stuck, 
as a thing no longer wanted, a very old, pious image: 
Kwanon with the thousand arms, and Kwanon with 
the horses’ head, seated among clouds and flames, both 
horrible to behold with their spectral grins. 

We open the door, and Chrysanthéme starts back 
uttering a fearful cry. I should have thought the rob- 
bers were there, had I not seen a little gray creature, 
rapid and noiseless, rush by her and disappear; a young 
rat that had been eating rice on the top of a shelf, and, 
in its alarm, had dashed in her face. ; 
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UNUSUAL HOSPITALITY 
September 14th. 

QYVES has let fall his silver whistle in the 
ocean, the whistle so absolutely indis- 
spensable for the manoeuvres; and we 
search the town all day long, followed 
by Chrysanthéme and Mesdemoiselles 
La Neige and La Lune, her sisters, 
in the endeavor to find another. 

5 It is, however, very difficult to find 
such a thing in Nagasaki; above all, very difficult 
to explain in Japanese what is a sailor’s whistle of 
the traditional shape, curved, and with a little ball 
at the end to modulate the trills and*the various 
sounds of official orders. For three hours we are 
sent from shop to shop; at each one they pretend 
to understand perfectly what is wanted and trace 
on tissue-paper, with a paint-brush, the addresses of 
the shops where we shall without fail meet with what 
we require. Away we go, full of hope, only to encoun- 
ter some fresh mystification, till our breathless djins 
get quite bewildered. 

They understand admirably that we want a thing 
that will make a noise, music, in short; thereupon they 
offer us instruments of every, and of the,most unex- 
pected, shape—squeakers for Punch-and-Judy voices, 
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dog-whistles, trumpets. Each time it is something 
more and more absurd, so that at last we are overcome 
with uncontrollable fits of laughter. Last of all, an 
aged Japanese optician, who assumes a most knowing 
air, a look of sublime wisdom, goes off to forage in his 
back shop, and brings to light a steam fog-horn, a relict 
from some wrecked steamer. 

After dinner, the chief event of the evening is a deluge 
of rain, which takes us by surprise as we leave the tea- 
houses, on our return from our fashionable stroll. It 
so happened that we were a large party, having with 
us several mousmé guests, and from the moment that 
the rain began to fall from the skies, as if out of a water- 
ing-pot turned upside down, the band became dis- 
organized. ‘The mousmés run off, with bird-like cries, 
and take refuge under doorways, in the shops, under 
the hoods of the djins. 

Then, before long—when the shops shut up in haste, 
when the emptied streets are flooded, and almost black, 
and the paper lanterns, piteous objects, wet through 
and extinguished—I find myself, I know not how it 
happens, flattened against a wall, under the projecting 
eaves, alone in the company of Mademoiselle Fraise, 
my cousin, who is crying bitterly because her fine robe 
is wet through. And in the noise of the rain, which is 
still falling, and splashing everything with the spouts 
and gutters, which in the darkness plaintively murmur 
like running streams, the town appears to me suddenly 
an abode of the gloomiest sadness. 

The shower is soon over, and the mousmés come out 
of their holes like so many mice; they look for one 
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another, call one another, and their little voices take the 
singular, melancholy, dragging inflections. they assume 
whenever they have to call from afar. 

“Hi! Mademoiselle Lu-u-u-u-une!”’ 

They shout from one to another their outlandish 
names, prolonging them indefinitely in the now silent 
night, in the reverberations of the damp air after the 
great summer rain. 

At length they are all collected and united again, 
these tiny personages with narrow eyes and no brains, 
and we return to Diou-djen-dji all wet through. 

For the third time, we have Yves sleeping beside us 
under our blue tent. 

There is a great noise shortly after midnight in the 
apartment beneath us: our landlord’s family have re- 
turned from a pilgrimage to a far-distant temple of 
the Goddess of Grace. (Although Madame Prune is 
a Shintoist, she reveres this deity, who,:scandal says, 
watched overher youth.) A moment after, Mademoi- 
selle Oyouki bursts into our room like a rocket, bring- 
ing, on a charming little tray, sweetmeats which have 
been blessed and bought at the gates of the temple yon- 
der, on purpose for us, and which we must positively 
eat at once, before the virtue is gone out of them. 
Hardly rousing ourselves, we absorb these little edibles 
flavored with sugar and pepper, and return a great 
many sleepy thanks. 

Yves sleeps quietly on this occasion, without dealing 
any blows to the floor or the panels with either fists or 
feet. He has hung his watch on one of the hands of 
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our gilded idol in order to be more sure of seeing the 
hour at any time of the night, by the light of the sacred 
lamps. He gets up betimes in the morning, asking: 
‘Well, did I behave properly?” and dresses in haste, 
preoccupied about duty and the roll-call. 

Outside, no doubt, it is daylight already: through 
the tiny holes which time has pierced in our wooden 
panels, threads of morning light penetrate our cham- 
ber, and in the atmosphere of our room where night 
still lingers, they trace vague white rays. Soon, when 
the sun shall have risen, these rays will lengthen and 
become beautifully golden. The cocks and the cicalas 
make themselves heard, and now Madame Prune will 
begin her mystic drone. 

Nevertheless, out of politeness for Yves-San, Chrys- 
anthéme lights a lantern and escorts him to the foot 
of the dark staircase. I even fancy that, on parting, I 
hear a kiss exchanged. In Japan this is of no con- 
sequence, I know; it is very usual, and quite admissi- 
ble; no matter where one goes, in houses one enters 
for the first time, one is quite at liberty to kiss any 
mousmé who may be present, without any notice being 
taken of it. But with regard to Chrysanthéme, Yves 
is in a delicate position, and he ought to understand it 
better. I begin to feel uneasy about the hours they 
have so often spent together alone; and I make up my 
mind that this very day I will not play the spy upon 
them, but speak frankly to Yves, and make a clean 
breast of it. 

Suddenly from below, clac! clac! two dry hands are 
clapped together; it is Madame Prune’s warning to the 
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Great Spirit. And immediately after her prayer breaks 
forth, soars upward in a shrill nasal falsetto, like a 
morning alarum when the hour for waking has come, 
the mechanical noise of a spring let go and running 
down. 

“_..The richest woman in the world! Cleansed from 
all my sins, O Ama-Térace-Omi-Kami! in the river of 
Kamo.” 

And this extraordinary bleating, hardly human, scat~ 
ters and changes my ideas, which were very nearly clear 
at the moment I awoke. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


RUMORS OF DEPARTURE 
September r5th. 


’ RUMOR of departure is in the air. 
Since yesterday there has been vague 
talk of our being sent to China, to the 
Gulf of Pekin; one of those rumors 
* which spread, no one knows how, 
_ from one end of the ship to the other, 
two or three days before the official 
orders arrive, and which usually turn 
out tolerably correct. What will the last act of my little 
Japanese comedy be? the dénouement, the separation ? 
Will there be any touch of sadness on the part of my 
mousmé, or on my own, just a tightening of the heart- 
strings at the moment of our final farewell? At this 
moment I can imagine nothing of the sort. And then 
the adieus of Yves and Chrysanthéme, what will they 
be? This question preoccupies me more than all. 
Nothing very definite has been learned as yet, but it 
is certain that, one way or another, our stay in Japan is 
drawing to a close. It is this, perhaps, which disposes 
me this evening to look more kindly on my surround- 
ings. It is about six o’clock, after a day spent on duty, 
when I reach Diou-djen-dji. The evening sun, low in 
the sky, on the point of setting, pours into my room, 
and floods it with rays of red gold, lighting up the 
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Buddhas and the great sheaves of quaintly arranged 
flowers in the antique vases. Here are assembled five 
or six little dolls, my neighbors, amusing themselves by 
dancing to the sound of Chrysanthéme’s guitar. And 
this evening I experienced a real charm in feeling that 
this dwelling and the woman who leads the dance are 
mine. On the whole, I have perhaps been unjust to 
this country; it seems to me that my eyes are at last 
opened to see it in its true light, that all my senses are 
undergoing a strange and abrupt transition. I sud- 
denly have a better perception and appreciation of all 
the infinity of dainty trifles among which I live; of 
the fragile and studied grace of their forms, the oddity 
of their drawings, the refined choice of their colors. 

I stretch myself upon the white mats; Chrysanthéme, 
always eagerly attentive, brings me my pillow of ser- 
pent’s-skin; and the smiling mousmés, with the inter- 
rupted rhythm of a while ago still running in their 
heads, move around me with measured steps. 

Their immaculate socks with the separate great toes 
make no noise; nothing is heard, as they glide by, but 
a froujrou of silken stuffs. I find them all pleasant to 
look upon; their dollish air pleases me now, and I fancy 
I have discovered what it is that gives it to them: it is 
not only their round, inexpressive faces with eyebrows 
far removed from the eyelids, but the excessive ampli- 
tude of their dress. With those huge sleeves, it might be 
supposed they have neither back nor shoulders; their 
delicate figures are lost in these wide robes, which float 
around what might be little marionettes without bodies 
at all, and which would slip to the ground of themselves 
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were they not kept together midway, about where a 
waist should be, by the wide silken sashes—a very dif- 
ferent comprehension of the art of dressing to ours, 
which endeavors as much as possible to bring into relief 
the curves, real or false, of the figure. 

And then, how much I admire the flowers in our vases, 
arranged by Chrysanthéme, with her Japanese taste: 
lotus-flowers, great, sacred flowers of a tender, veined 
rose color, the milky rose-tint seen on porcelain; they 
resemble, when in full bloom, great water-lilies, and 
when only in bud might be taken for long pale tulips. 
Their soft but rather cloying scent is added to that 
other indefinable odor of mousmés, of yellow race, of 
Japan, which is always and everywhere in the air. The 
late flowers of September, at this season very rare and 
expensive, grow on longer stems than the summer 
blooms; Chrysanthéme has left them in their large 
aquatic leaves of a melancholy seaweed-green, and 
mingled with them tall, slight rushes. I look at them, 
and recall with some irony those great round bunches 
in the shape of cauliflowers, which our florists sell in 
France, wrapped in white lace-paper! 

Still no letters from Europe, from any one. How 
things change, become effaced and forgotten! Here 
am I, accommodating myself to this finical Japan and 
dwindling down to its affected mannerism; I feel that 
my thoughts run in smaller grooves, my tastes incline 
to smaller things—things which suggest nothing greater 
than a smile. J am becoming used to tiny and inge- 
nious furniture, to doll-like desks, to miniature bowls 
with which to play at dinner, to the immaculate monot- 
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ony of the mats, to the finely finished simplicity of the 
white woodwork. I am even losing my Western preju- 
dices; all my preconceived ideas are this evening evap- 
orating and vanishing; crossing the garden I have 
courteously saluted M. Sucre, who was watering his 
dwarf shrubs and his deformed flowers; and Madame 
Prune appears to me a highly respectable old lady, in 
whose past there is nothing to criticise. 

We shall take no walk to-night; my only wish is to 
remain stretched out where Iam, listening to the music 
of my mousmé’s chamécen. 

Till now I have always used the word guitar, to avoid 
exotic terms, for the abuse of which I have been so re- 
proached. But neither the word guziar nor mandolin 
suffices to designate this slender instrument with its 
long neck, the high notes of which are shriller than the 
voice of the grasshopper; and henceforth, I will write 
chamécen. 

I will also call my mousmé Kzkou, Kikou-San; this 
name suits her better than Chrysanthéme, which, though 
translating the sense exactly, does not preserve the 
strange-sounding euphony of the original. 

I therefore say to Kikou, my wife: 

“Play, play on for me; I shall remain here all the 
evening and listen to you.” 

Astonished to find me in so amiable a mood, she re- 
quires pressing a little, and with almost a bitter curve 
of triumph and disdain upon her lips, she seats herself 
in the attitude of an idol, raises her long, dark-colored 
sleeves, and begins. The first hesitating notes are mur- 
mured faintly and mingle with the music of the insects 
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humming outside, in the quict air of the warm and 
golden twilight. First she plays slowly, a confused 
medley of fragments which she docs not seem to re- 
member perfectly, of which one waits for the finish and 
waits in vain; while the other girls giggle, inattentive, 
and regretful of their interrupted dance. She herself 
is absent, sulky, as if she were only performing a duty. 

Then by degrees, little by little, the music becomes 
more animated, and the mousmés begin to listen. Now, 
tremblingly, it grows into a feverish rapidity, and her 
gaze has no longer the vacant stare of a doll. Then 
the music changes again; in it there is the sighing of 
the wind, the hideous laughter of ghouls; tears, heart- 
rending plaints, and her dilated pupils seem to be di- 
rected inwardly in settled gaze on some indescribable 
Japanesery within her own soul. 

I listen, lying there with eyes half shut, looking out 
between my drooping eyelids, which are gradually 
lowering, in involuntary heaviness, upon the enormous 
red sun dying away over Nagasaki. I have a some- 
what melancholy feeling that my past life and all other 
places in the world are receding from my view and fad- 
ing away. At this moment of nightfall I feel almost at 
home in this corner of Japan, amidst the gardens of 
this suburb. I never have had such an impression 
before. 
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A DOLLS’ DUET 
September 16th. 


EVEN o’clock in the evening. We 
shall not go down into Nagasaki to- 
night; but, like good Japanese citi- 
zens, remain in our lofty suburb. 

In undress uniform we shall go, 
Yves and I, in a neighborly way, as 
far as the fencing-gallery, which is 
only two steps away, just above our 

villa, and almost abutting on our fresh and scented 

garden. 

The gallery is closed already, and a little mousko, 
seated at the door, explains, with many low bows, that 
we come too late, all the amateurs are gone; we must 
come again to-morrow. 

The evening is so mild and fine that we remain out 
of doors, following, without any definite purpose, the 
pathway which rises ever higher and higher, and loses 
itself at length in the solitary regions of the mountain 
among the upper peaks. 

For an hour at least we wander on—an unintended 
walk—and finally find ourselves at a great height com- 
manding an endless perspective lighted by the last 
gleams of daylight; we are in a desolate and mournful 
spot, in the midst of the little Buddhist cemeteries, 
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which are scattered over the country in every direc- 
tion. 

We meet a few belated laborers, who are returning 
from the fields with bundles of tea upon their shoulders. 
These peasants have a half-savage air. They are half 
naked, too, or clothed only in long robes of blue cotton; 
as they pass, they salute us with humble bows. 

No trees in this elevated region. Fields of tea alter- 
nate with tombs: old granite statues which represent 
Buddha in his lotus, or else old monumental stones on 
which gleam remains of inscriptions in golden letters. 
Rocks, brushwood, uncultivated spaces, surround us 
on all sides. 

We meet no more passers-by, and the light is failing. 
We will halt for a moment, and then it will be time to 
turn our steps homeward. 

But, close to the spot where we stand, a box of white 
wood provided with handles, a sort of sedan-chair, rests 
on the freshly disturbed earth, with its lotus of silvered 
paper, and the little incense-sticks, burning yet, by its 
side; clearly some one has been buried here this very 
evening. 

I can not picture this personage to myself; the Jap- 
anese are so grotesque in life that it is almost impossible 
to imagine them in the calm majesty of death. Never- 
theless, let us move farther on, we might disturb him; 
he is too recently dead, his presence unnerves us. We 
will go and seat ourselves on one of these other tombs, 
so unutterably ancient that there can no longer 
be anything within it but dust. And there, seated 
in the dying sunlight, while the valleys and plains of 
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the earth below are already lost in shadow, we will talk 
together. . 

I wish to speak to Yves about Chrysanthéme; it is 
indeed somewhat in view of this that I have persuaded 
him to sit down; but how to set about it without hurt- 
ing his feelings, and without making myself ridiculous, 
T hardly know. However, the pure air playing round 
me up here, and the magnificent landscape spread be- 
neath my feet, impart a certain serenity to my thoughts 
which makes me feel a contemptuous pity, both for my 
suspicions and the cause of them. 

We speak, first of all, of the order for departure, 
which may arrive at any moment, for China or for 
France. Soon we shall have to leave this easy and 
almost amusing life, this Japanese suburb where chance 
has installed us, and our little house buried among 
flowers. Yves perhaps will regret all this more than I. 
I know that well enough; for it is the first time that any 
such interlude has broken the rude monotony of his 
hard-worked career. Formerly, when in an inferior 
rank, he was hardly more often on shore, in foreign 
countries, than the sea-gulls themselves; while I, from 
the very beginning, have been spoiled by residence in 
all sorts of charming spots, infinitely superior to this, 
in all sorts of countries, and the remembrance still 
haunts me pleasurably. 

In order to discover how the land lies, I risk the 
remark: 

“You will perhaps be more sorry to leave little 
Chrysanthéme than I.” 

Silence reigns between us. 
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After which I go on, and, burning my ships, I 
add: 

“You know, after ail, if you have such a fancy for 
her, I haven’t really married her; one can’t really con- 
sider her my wife.” 

In great surprise he looks in my face. 

“Not your wife, you say? But, by Jove, though, 
that’s just it; she zs your wife.” 

There is no need of many words at any time between 
us two; I know exactly now, by his tone, by his great 
good-humored smile, how the case stands; I understand 
all that lies in the little phrase: ‘‘That’s just it, she zs 
your wife.” If she were not, well, then, he could not 
answer for what might happen—notwithstanding any 
remorse he might have in the depths of his heart, since 
he is no longer a bachelor and free as air, as in former 
days. But he considers her my wife, and she is sacred. 
I have the fullest faith in his word, and I experience 
a positive relief, a real joy, at finding my stanch Yves 
of bygone days. How could I have so succumbed 
to the demeaning influence of my surroundings as to 
suspect him even, and to invent for myself such a 
mean, petty anxiety? 

We never shall even mention that doll again. 

We remain up there very late, talking of other things, 
gazing at the immense depths below, at the valleys and 
mountains as they become, one by one, indistinct and 
lost in the deepening darkness. Placed as we are at 
an enormous height, in the wide, free atmosphere, we 
seem already to have quitted this miniature country, 
already to be freed from the impression of littleness 
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which it has given us, and from the little links by which 
it was beginning to bind us to itself. 

Seen from such heights as these, all the countries 
of the globe bear a strong resemblance to one an- 
other; they lose the imprint made upon them by 
man, and by races; by all the atoms swarming on the 
surface. 

As of old, in the Breton marshes, in the woods of 
Toulven, or at sea in the night-watches, we talk of all 
those things to which thoughts naturally revert in dark- 
ness; of ghosts, of spirits, of eternity, of the great 
hereafter, of chaos—and we entirely forget little Chrys- 
anthéme! ; 

When we arrive at Diou-djen-dji in the starry night, 
the music of her chamécen, heard from afar, recalls to 
us her existence; she is studying some vocal duet with 
Mademoiselle Oyouki, her pupil. 

I feel myself. in very good humor this evening, and, 
relieved from my absurd suspicions about my poor 
Yves, am quite disposed to enjoy without reserve my 
last days in Japan, and to derive therefrom all the 
amusement possible. 

Let us then repose ourselves on the dazzling white 
mats, and listen to the singular duet sung by those two 
mousmés: a strange musical medley, slow and mourn- 
ful, beginning with two or three high notes, and descend- 
ing at each couplet, in an almost imperceptible manner, 
into actual solemnity. The song keeps its dragging 
slowness; but the accompaniment, becoming more and 
more accentuated, is like the impetuous sound of a far- 
off hurricane. At the end, when these girlish voices, 
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usually so soft, give out their hoarse and guttural notes, 
Chrysanthéme’s hands fly wildly and convulsively over 
the quivering strings. Both of them lower their heads, 
pout their underlips in the effort to bring out these 
astonishingly deep notes. And at these moments their 
little narrow eyes open, and seem to reveal an unex- 
pected something, almost a soul, under these trappings 
of marionettes. 

But it is a soul which more than ever appears to me 
of a different species from my own; I feel my thoughts 
to be as far removed from theirs as from the flitting 
conceptions of a bird, or the dreams of a monkey; I 
feel there is between them and myself a great gulf, mys- 
terious and awful. | 

Other sounds of music, wafted to us from the dis- 
tance, interrupt for a moment those of our mousmés. 
From the depths below, in Nagasaki, arises a sudden 
noise of gongs and guitars; we rush to the balcony of 
the veranda to hear it better. 

It is a matsouri, a féte, a procession passing through 
the quarter which is not so virtuous as our own, so our 
mousmés tell us, with a disdainful toss of the head. 
Nevertheless, from the heights on which we dwell, seen 
thus in a bird’s-eye view, by the uncertain light of the 
stars, this district has a singularly chaste air, and the 
concert going on therein, purified in its ascent from the 
depths of the abyss to our lofty altitudes, reaches 
us confusedly, a smothered, enchanted, enchanting 
sound. 

Then it diminishes, and dies away into silence. 

The two little friends return to their seats on the 
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mats, and once more take up their melancholy duet. 
An orchestra, discreetly subdued but innumerable, of 
crickets and cicalas, accompanies them in an unceasing 
tremolo—the immense, far-reaching tremolo, which, 
gentle and eternal, never ceases in Japan. 
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THE LAST DAY 
September 17th 


T the hour of siesta, a peremptory 
order arrives to start to-morrow for 
China, for Tche-fou (a terrible place, 
in the gulf of Pekin). Yves comes to 
wake me in my cabin to bring me the 

' news. 

“T must positively get leave to go 
on shore this evening,’ he says, while 
I endeavor to shake myself awake, ‘‘if it is only to help 
you to dismantle and pack up.” 

He gazes through my port-hole, raising his glance 
toward the green summits, in the direction of Diou- 
djen-dji and our echoing old cottage, hidden from us 
by a turn of the mountain. 

It is very nice of him to wish to help me in my pack- 
ing; but I think he counts also upon saying farewell to 
his little Japanese friends up there, and f really can not 
find fault with that. 

He finishes his work, and does in fact obtain leave, 
without help from me, to go on shore at five o’clock, 
after drill and manceuvres. 

As for myself I start at once, in a hired sampan. In 
the vast flood of midday sunshine, to the quivering 
noise of the cicalas, I mount to Diou-djen-dji. 
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The paths are solitary, the plants are drooping in the 
heat. Here, however, is Madame Jonquille, taking the 
air in the bright, grasshoppers’ sunshine, sheltering her 
dainty figure and her charming face under an enor- 
mous paper parasol, a huge circle, closely ribbed and 
fantastically striped. 

She recognizes me from afar, and, laughing as usual, 
runs to meet me. 

I announce our departure, and a tearful pout sud- 
denly contracts her childish face. After all, does this 
news grieve her? Is she about to shed tears over it? 
No! it turns to a fit of laughter, a little nervous per- 
haps, but unexpected and disconcerting—dry and clear, 
pealing through the silence and warmth of the narrow 
paths, like a cascade of little mock pearls. 

Ah, there indeed is a marriage-tie which will be 
broken without much pain! But she fills me with im- 
patience, poor empty-headed linnet, with her laughter, 
and I turn my back upon her to continue my journey. 

Above-stairs, Chrysanthéme sleeps, stretched out on 
the floor; the house is wide open, and the soft mountain 
breeze rustles gently through it. 

That same evening we had intended to give a tea- 
party, and by my orders flowers had already been placed 
in every nook and corner of the house. There were 
lotus in our vases, beautifully colored lotus, the last of 
the season, I verily believe. They must have been or- 
dered from a special gardener, out yonder near the 
Great Temple, and they will cost me dear. 

With a few gentle taps of a fan I awake my surprised 
mousmé; and, curious to catch her first impressions, I 
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announce my departure. She starts up, rubs her eye- 
lids with the backs of her little hands, looks at me, and 
hangs her head: something like an expression of sad- 
ness passes in her eyes. 

This little sinking at the heart is for Yves, no doubt! 

The news spreads through the house. 

Mademoiselle Oyouki dashes upstairs, with half a 
tear in each of her babyish eyes; kisses me with her 
full red lips, which always leave a wet ring on my cheek; 
then quickly draws from her wide sleeve a square of 
tissue-paper, wipes away her stealthy tears, blows her 
little nose, rolls the bit of paper in a ball, and throws 
it into the street on the parasol of a passer-by. 

Then Madame Prune makes her appearance; in 
an agitated and discomposed manner she successively 
adopts every attitude expressive of dismay. What on 
earth is the matter with the old lady, and why does she 
keep getting closer and closer to me, till she is almost 
in my way? 

It is wonderful to think of all that I still have to do 
this last day, and the endless drives I have to make to 
the old curiosity-shops, to my tradespeople, and to the 
packers. 

Nevertheless, before my rooms are dismantled, I in- 
tend making a sketch of them, as I did formerly at 
Stamboul. It really seems to me as if all I do here is 
a bitter parody of all I did over there. 

This time, however, it is not that I care for this 
dwelling; it is only because it is pretty and uncommon, 
and the sketch will be an interesting souvenir. 

I fetch, therefore, a leaf out of my album, and begin 
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at once, seated on the floor and leaning on my desk, 
ornamented with grasshoppers in relief, while behind 
me, very, very close to me, the three women follow the 
movements of my pencil with astonished attention. 
Japanese art being entirely conventional, they have 
never before seen any one draw from nature, and my 
style delights them. I may not perhaps possess the 
steady and nimble touch of M. Sucre, as he groups his 
charming storks, but I am master of a few notions of 
perspective which are wanting in him; and I have been 
taught to draw things as I see them, without giving 
them an ingeniously distorted and grimacing attitudes; 
and the three Japanese are amazed at the air of reality 
displayed in my sketch. 

With little shrieks of admiration, they point out to 
one another the different things, as little by little their 
shape and form are outlined in black on my paper. 
Chrysanthéme gazes at me with a new kind of interest: 
“Anata itchiban!” she says (literally .“‘Thou first!’ 
meaning: “You are really quite wonderful!’’) 

Mademoiselle Oyouki is carried away by her ad- 
miration, and exclaims, in a burst of enthusiasm: 

“Anata bakari!” (“Thou alone!” that is to say: 
“There is no one like you in the world, all the rest 
are mere rubbish!’’) 

Madame Prune says nothing, but I can see that she 
does not think the less; her languishing attitudes, her 
hand that at each moment gently touches mine, confirm 
the suspicions that her look of dismay a few moments 
ago awoke within me: evidently my physical charms 
speak to her imagination, which in spite of pens has 
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remained full of romance! I shall leave with the regret 
of having understood her too late! 

Although the ladies are satisfied with my sketch, Iam 
far from being so. I have put everything in its place 
most exactly, but as a whole, it has an ordinary, in- 
different, French look which does not suit. The sen- 
timent is not given, and I almost wonder whether I 
should not have done better to falsify the perspective 
——Japanese style—exaggerating to the very utmost the 
already abnormal outlines of what I see before me. And 
then the pictured dwelling lacks the fragile look and its 
sonority, that reminds one of a dry violin. In the pen- 
cilled delineation of the woodwork, the minute delicacy 
with which it is wrought is wanting; neither have I been 
able to give an idea of the extreme antiquity, the per- 
fect cleanliness, nor the vibrating song of the cicalas 
that seems to have been stored away within it, in its 
parched-up fibres, during hundreds of summers. It 
does not convey, either, the impression this place gives 
of being in a far-off suburb, perched aloft among trees, 
above the drollest of towns. No, all this can not be 
drawn, can not be expressed, but remains undemon- 
strable, indefinable. 


Having sent out our invitations, we shall, in spite 
of everything, give our tea-party this evening—a parting 
tea, therefore, in which we shall display as much pomp 
as possible. It is, moreover, rather my custom to wind 
up my exotic experiences with a jéfe; in other countries 
I have done the same. 

Besides our usual set, we shall have my mother-in- 
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law, my relatives, and all the mousmés of the neighbor- 
hood. But, by an extra Japanese refinement, we shall 
not admit a single European friend—not even the 
“amazingly tall’? one. Yves alone shall be admitted, 
and even he shall be hidden away in a corner behind 
some flowers and works of art. 


In the last glimmer of twilight, by the light of the first 
twinkling star, the ladies, with many charming curt- 
seys, make their appearance. Our house is soon full 
of the little crouching women, with their tiny slit 
eyes vaguely smiling; their beautifully dressed hair 
shining like polished ebony; their fragile bodies 
lost in the many folds of the exaggerated, wide gar- 
ments, that gape as if ready to drop from their little 
tapering backs and reveal the exquisite napes of their 
little necks. 

Chrysanthéme, with somewhat a melancholy air, and 
my mother-in-law, Madame Renoncule, with many 
affected graces busy themselves in the midst of the dif- 
ferent groups, where ere long the miniature pipes are 
lighted. Soon there arises a murmuring sound of dis- 
creet laughter, expressing nothing, but having a pretty 
exotic ring about it, and then begins a harmony of tap! 
tap! tap! sharp, rapid taps against the edges of the finely 
lacquered smoking-boxes. Pickled and spiced fruits 
are handed round on trays of quaint and varied shapes. 
Then transparent china teacups, no larger than half 
an egg-shell, make their appearance, and the ladies are 
offered a few drops of sugarless tea, poured out of toy 
kettles, or a sip of sakt—(a spirit made from rice which 
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it is the custom to serve hot, in elegantly shaped vases, 
long-necked like a heron’s throat). 

Several mousmés execute, one after another, improvi- 
sations on the chamécen. Others sing in sharp, high 
voices, hopping about continually, like cicalas in de- 
lirium. 

Madame Prune, no longer able to make a mystery of 
the long-pent up feelings that agitate her, pays me the 
most marked and tender attentions, and begs my ac- 
ceptance of a quantity of little souvenirs: an image, a 
little vase, a little porcelain goddess of the moon in 
Satsuma ware, a marvellously grotesque ivory figure; 
—TI tremblingly follow her into the dark corners whither 
she calls me to give me these presents in téte-d-téte. 

About nine o’clock, with a silken rustling, arrive the 
three geishas in vogue in Nagasaki: Mesdemoiselles 
Pureté, Orange, and Printemps, whom I have hired at 
four dollars each—an enormous price in this country. 

These three geishas are indeed the very same little 
creatures I heard singing on the rainy day of my arrival, 
through the thin panelling of the Garden of Flowers. 
But as I have now become thoroughly Japanized, to- 
day they appear to me more diminutive, less outlandish, 
and in no way mysterious. I treat them rather as 
dancers that I have hired, and the idea that I ever had 
thought of marrying one of them now makes me shrug 
my shoulders—as it formerly made M. Kangourou. 

The excessive heat caused by the respiration of the 
mousmés and the burning lamps, brings out the per- 
fume of the lotus, which fills the heavy-laden atmos- 
phere; and the scent of camellia-oil, which the ladies 
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use in profusion to make their hair glisten, is also 
strong in the room. 

Mademoiselle Orange, the youngest geisha, tiny and 
dainty, her lips outlined with gilt paint, executes some 
delightful steps, donning the most extraordinary wigs 
and masks of wood or cardboard. She has masks imi- 
tating old, noble ladies which are valuable works of art, 
signed by well-known artists. She has also magnifi- 
cent long robes, fashioned in the old style, with trains 
trimmed at the bottom with thick pads, in order to give 
to the movements of the costume something rigid and 
unnatural which, however, is becoming. 

Now the soft balmy breezes blow through the room, 
from one veranda to the other, making the flames of the 
lamps flicker. They scatter the lotus flowers faded by 
the artificial heat, which, falling in pieces from every 
vase, sprinkle the guests with their pollen and large pink 
petals, looking like bits of broken, opal-colored glass. 

The sensational piece, reserved for the end, is a trio 
on the chamécen, long and monotonous, that the geishas 
perform as a rapid pizzicato on the highest strings, 
very sharply struck. It sounds like the very quin- 
tessence, the paraphrase, the exasperation, if I may so 
call it, of the eternal buzz of insects, which issues from 
the trees, old roofs, old walls, from everything in fact, 
and which is the foundation of all Japanese sounds. 


Half-past ten! The programme has been carried out, 
and the reception is over. A last general tap! tap! tap! 
the little pipes are stowed away in their chased sheaths, 
tied up in the sashes, and the mousmés rise to depart. 
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They light, at the end of short sticks, a quantity of 
red, gray, or blue lanterns, and after a series of endless 
bows and curtseys, the guests disperse in the darkness 
of the lanes and trees. 

We also go down to the town, Yves, Chrysanthéme, 
Oyouki and I—in order to conduct my mother-in-law, 
sisters-in-law, and my youthful aunt, Madame Nénufar, 
to their house. 

We wish to take one last stroll together in our 
old familiar pleasure-haunts, to drink one more 
iced sherbet at the house of the Indescribable But- 
terflies, buy one more lantern at Madame Trés- 
Propre’s, and eat some parting waffles at Madame 
L’Heure’s ! 

I try to be affected, moved, by this leave-taking, 
but without success. In regard to Japan, as with the 
little men and women who inhabit it, there is some- 
thing decidedly wanting; pleasant enough as a mere 
pastime, it begets no feeling of attachment. 

On our return, when I am once more with Yves 
and the two mousmés climbing up the road to 
Diou-djendji, which I shall probably never see 
again, a vague feeling of melancholy pervades my last 
stroll. 

It is, however, but the melancholy inseparable from 
all things that are about to end without possibility of 
return. 

Moreover, this calm and splendid summer is also 
drawing to a close for us—since to-morrow we shall 
go forth to meet the autumn, in Northern China. I 
am beginning, alas! to count the youthful summers I 
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may still hope for; I feel more gloomy each time an- 
other fades away, and flies to rejoin the others already 
disappeared in the dark and bottomless abyss, where 
all past things lie buried. 

At midnight we return home, and my removal be- 
gins; while on board the “amazingly tall friend” 
kindly takes my watch. 

It is a nocturnal, rapid, stealthy removal—‘dorobo 
(thieves) fashion,” remarks Yves, who in visiting the 
mousmés has picked up a smattering of the Nipponese 
language. 

Messieurs the packers have, at my request, sent in 
the evening several charming little boxes, with com- 
partments and false bottoms, and several paper bags 
(in the untearable Japanese paper), which close of 
themselves and are fastened by strings, also in paper, 
arranged beforehand in the most ingenious manner— 
quite the cleverest and most handy thing of its kind; 
for little useful trifles these people are unrivalled. 

It is a real treat to pack them, and everybody lends 
a helping hand—Yves, Chrysanthéme, Madame Prune, 
her daughter, and M. Sucre. By the glimmer of the 
reception-lamps, which are still burning, every one 
wraps, rolls, and ties up expeditiously, for it is already 
late. 

Although Oyouki has a heavy heart, she can not pre- 
vent herself from indulging in a few bursts of childish 
laughter while she works. 

Madame Prune, bathed in tears, no longer re- 
strains her feelings; poor old lady, I really very much 
Legretiicnian 
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Chrysanthéme is absent-minded and silent. 

But what a fearful amount of luggage! Eighteen 
cases or parcels, containing Buddhas, chimeras, and 
vases, without mentioning the last lotus that I carry 
away tied up in a pink cluster. 

All this is piled up in the djins’ carts, hired at sunset, 
which are waiting at the door, while their runners lie 
asleep on, the grass. 

A starlit and exquisite night. We start off with 
lighted lanterns, followed by the three sorrowful ladies 
who: accompany us, and by abrupt slopes, dangerous 
in the darkness, we descend toward the sea. 

The djins, stiffening their muscular legs, hold back 
with all their might the heavily loaded little cars which 
would run down by themselves if let alone, and that so 
rapidly that they would rush into empty space with 
my most valuable chattels. Chrysanthéme walks by 
my side, and expresses, in a soft and winning manner, 
her regret that the “wonderfully tall friend” did not 
offer to replace me for the whole of my night-watch, 
as that would have allowed me to spend this last night, 
even till morning, under our roof. 

“Listen!” she says, ‘come back to-morrow in the 
daytime, before getting under way, to bid me good-by; 
I shall not return to my mother until evening; you will 
find me still up there.” 

And I promise. 

They stop at a certain turn, whence we have a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole harbor. The black, stagnant 
waters reflect innumerable distant fires, and the ships 
—tiny, immovable objects, which, seen from our point 
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of view, take the shape of fish, seem also to slumber, 
—little objects which serve to bear us elsewhere, to go 
far away, and to forget. 

The three ladies are about to turn back home, for 
the night is already far advanced and, farther down, 
the cosmopolitan quarters near the quays are not safe 
at this unusual hour. 

The moment has therefore come for Yves—who will 
not land again—to make his last tragic farewells to his 
friends the little mousmés. 

I am very curious to see the parting between Yves 
and Chrysanthéme; I listen with all my ears, I look 
with all my eyes, but it takes place in the simplest and 
quietest fashion: none of that heartbreaking which 
will be inevitable between Madame Prune and myself; 
I even notice in my mousmé an indifference, an uncon- 
cern which puzzles me; I positively am at a loss to 
understand what it all means. 

And I muse as I continue to descend toward the sea. 
“Her appearance of sadness was not, therefore, on 
Yves’s account. On whose, then?’’ and the phrase 
runs through my head: 

“Come back to-morrow before setting sail, to bid 
me good-by; I shall not return to my mother until 
evening; you will find me still up there.” 

Japan is indeed most delightful this evening, so fresh 
and so sweet; and little Chrysanthéme was very charm- 
ing just now, as she silently walked beside me through 
the darkness of the lane. 

It is about two o’clock when we reach the Triom- 
phanie in a hired sampan, where J have'heaped up all 
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my cases till there is danger of sinking. The “very 
tall friend” gives over to me the watch that I must keep 
till four o’clock; and the sailors on duty, but half 
awake, make a chain in the darkness, to haul on board 
all my fragile luggage. 
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“FAREWELL!”’ 
September 18th. 


INTENDED to sleep late this morn- 
ing, in order to make up for my 
lost sleep of last night. 

But at eight o’clock three persons 
of the most extraordinary appear- 
ance, led by M. Kangourou, present 
themselves with profound bows at 
the door of my cabin. They are 
arrayed in long robes bedizened with dark patterns; 
they have the flowing locks, high foreheads, and pallid 
countenances of persons too exclusively devoted to the 
fine arts; and, perched on the top of .their coiffures, 
they wear sailor hats of English shape tipped jauntily 
on one side. Tucked under their arms, they carry 
portfolios filled with sketches; in their hands are boxes 
of water-colors, pencils, and, bound together like fasces, 
a bundle of fine stylets with the sharp and glittering 
points. 

At the first glance, even in the bewilderment of wak- 
ing up, I gather from their appearance what their 
errand is, and guessing with what visitors I have to 
deal, I say: ‘‘Come in, Messieurs the tattooers!”’ 

These are the specialists most in renown in Naga- 
saki; I had engaged them two days ago, not knowing 
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that we were about to leave, and since they are here I 
will not turn them away. 

My friendly and intimate relations with primitive 
man, in Oceania and elsewhere, have imbued me with 
a deplorable taste for tattoo-work; and I had wished 
to carry away on my own person, as a curiosity, an 
ornament, a specimen of the work of the Japanese 
tattooers, who have a delicacy of finish which is un- 
equalled. 

From their albums spread out upon my table I make 
my choice. There are some remarkably odd designs 
among them, appropriate to the different parts of 
the human body: emblems for the arms and legs, 
sprays of roses for the shoulders, great grinning faces 
for the middle of the back. There are even, to suit 
the taste of their clients who belong to foreign navies, 
trophies of arms, American and French flags entwined, 
a “‘God Save the Queen” amid encircling stars, and 
figures of women taken from Grévin’s sketches in the 
Journal Amusant. 

My choice rests upon a singular blue and pink dragon 
two inches long, which will have a fine effect upon my 
chest on the side opposite the heart. 

Then follows an hour and a half of irritation and 
positive pain. Stretched out on my bunk and delivered 
over to the tender mercies of these personages, I stiffen 
myself and submit to the million imperceptible pricks 
they inflict. When by chance a little blood flows, con- 
fusing the outline by a stream of red, one of the artists 
hastens to stanch it with his lips, and I make no 
objections, knowing that this is the Japanese manner, 
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the method used by their doctors for oy wounds of 
both man and beast. 

A piece of work, as minute and fine as that of an 
engraver upon stone, is slowly executed on my person; 
and their lean hands harrow and worry me with auto- 
matic precision. 

Finally it is finished, and the tattooers, falling back 
with an air of satisfaction to contemplate their work, 
declare it to be lovely. 

I dress myself quickly to go on shore, to take ad- 
vantage of my last hours in Japan. 

The heat is fearful to-day: the powerful September 
sun falls with a certain melancholy upon the yellowing 
leaves; it is a day of clear burning heat after an almost 
chilly morning. 

As I did yesterday, I ascend to my lofty suburb, 
during the drowsy noontime, by deserted pathways 
filled only with light and silence. 

I noiselessly open the door of my dwelling, and enter 
cautiously on tiptoe, for fear of Madame Prune. 

At the foot of the staircase, upon the white mats, 
beside the little sabots and tiny sandals which are 
always lying about in the vestibule, a great array of 
luggage is ready for departure, which I recognize at a 
glance—pretty, dark robes, familiar to my sight, care- 
fully folded and wrapped in blue towels tied at the 
four corners. I even fancy I feel a little sad when I 
catch sight of a corner of the famous box of letters and 
souvenirs peeping out of one of these bundles, in which 
my portrait by Uyeno now reposes among divers photo- 
graphs of mousmés. A sort of long-necked mandolin, 
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also ready for departure, lies on the top of the pile in 
its case of figured silk. It resembles the flitting of 
some gipsy, or rather it reminds me of an engraving 
in a book of fables I owned in my childhood: the 
whole thing is exactly like the slender wardrobe and 
the long guitar which the cicaia who had sung all the 
summer, carried upon her back when she knocked at 
the door of her neighbor the ant. 

Poor little gipsy! 

I mount the steps on tiptoe, and stop at the sound 
of singing that I hear in my room. 

It is undoubtedly Chrysanthéme’s voice, and the 
song is quite cheerful! This chills me and changes 
the current of my thoughts. I am almost sorry I have 
taken the trouble to come. 

Mingled with the song is a noise I can not under- 
stand: Chink! chink! aclear metallic ring as of coins 
flung vigorously on the floor. I am well aware that 
this vibrating house exaggerates every sound during 
the silence of night; but all the same, I am puzzled to 
know what my mousmé can be doing. Chink! chink! 
is she amusing herself with quoits, or the jeu du crapaud, 
or pitch-and-toss ? 

Nothing of the kind! I fancy I have guessed, and I 
continue my upward progress still more gently, on all 
fours, with the precautions of a red Indian, to give 
myself for the last time the pleasure of surprising her. 

She has not heard me come in. In our great white 
room, emptied and swept out, where the clear sun- 
shine pours in, and the soft wind, and the yellowed 
leaves of the garden, she is sitting all alone, her back 
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turned to the door; she is dressed for walking, ready 
to go to her mother’s, her rose-colored ‘parasol beside 
her. 

On the floor are spread out all the fine silver dollars 
which, according to our agreement, I had given her 
the evening before. With the competent dexterity of 
an old money-changer she fingers them, turns them 
over, throws them on the floor, and, armed with a little 
mallet ad hoc, rings them vigorously against her ear, 
singing the while I know not what little pensive bird- 
like song which I daresay she improvises as she goes 
along. 

Well, after all, it is even more completely Japanese 
than I could possibly have imagined it—this last scene 
of my married life! I feel inclined to laugh. How 
simple I have been, to allow myself to be taken in by 
the few clever words she whispered yesterday, as she 
walked beside me, by a tolerably pretty little phrase 
embellished as it was by the silence of two o’clock in 
the morning, and all the wonderful enchantments of 
night. 

Ah! not more for Yves than for me, not more for 
me than for Yves, has any feeling passed through that 
little brain, that little heart. 

When I have looked at her long enough, I call: 

“Hi! Chrysanthéme!”’ 

She turns confused, and reddening even to her ears 
at having been caught at this work. 

She is quite wrong, however, to be so much troubled, 
for I am, on the contrary, delighted. The fear that I 
might be leaving her in some sadness had almost given 
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me a pang, and I infinitely prefer that this marriage 
should end as it had begun, in a joke. 

“That is a good idea of yours,”’ I say; “a precaution 
which should always be taken in this country of yours, 
where so many evil-minded people are clever in forg- 
ing money. Make haste and get through it before I 
start, and if any false pieces have found their way into 
the number, I will willingly replace them.”’ 

However, she refuses to continue before me, and I 
expected as much; to do so would have been contrary 
to all her notions of politeness, hereditary and acquired, 
all her conventionality, all her Japanesery. With a 
disdainful little foot, clothed as usual in exquisite socks, 
with a special hood for the great toe, she pushes away 
the piles of white dollars and scatters them on the mats. 

“We have hired a large, covered sampan,”’ she says 
to change the conversation, “and we are all going to- 
gether—Campanule, Jonquille, Touki, all your mous- 
més—to watch your vessel set sail. Pray sit down and 
stay a few minutes.” 

“No, I really can not stay. I have several things to 
do in the town, you see, and the order was given for 
every one to be on board by three o’clock in time for 
muster before starting. Moreover, I wouid prefer to 
escape, as you can imagine, while Madame Prune is 
still enjoying her siesta; I should be afraid of being 
drawn into some corner, or of provoking some heart- 
rending parting scene.” 

Chrysanthéme bows her head and says no more, 
but seeing that I am really going, rises to escort me. 

Without speaking, without the slightest noise, she 
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follows me as we descend the staircase_and cross the 
garden full of sunshine, where the dwarf shrubs and 
the deformed flowers seem, like the rest of the house- 
hold, plunged in warm somnolence. 

At the outer gate I stop for the last adieu: the little 
sad pout has reappeared, more accentuated than ever, 
on Chrysanthéme’s face; it is the right thing, it is cor- 
rect, and I should feel offended now were it absent. 

Well, little mousmé, let us part good friends; one 
last kiss even, if you like. I took you to amuse me; 
you have not perhaps succeeded very well, but after 
_all you have done what you could: given me your little 
face, your little curtseys, your little music; in short, 
you have been pleasant enough in your Japanese way. 
And who knows, perchance I may yet think of you 
sometimes when I recall this glorious summer, these 
pretty, quaint gardens, and the ceaseless concert of the 
cicalas. 

She prostrates herself on the threshold of the door, 
her forehead against the ground, and remains in this 
attitude of superlatively polite salute as long as I am 
in sight, while I go down the pathway by which I am 
to disappear for ever. 

As the distance between us increases, I turn once or 
twice to look at her again; but it is a mere civility, 
and meant to return as it deserves her grand final sal- 
utation. 
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OFF FOR CHINA 


Nx HEN I entered the town, at the turn 
of the principal street, I had the good 
») luck to meet Number 415, my poor 
$ relative. I was just at that moment 
‘ in want of a speedy djin, and I at 
; once got into his vehicle; besides, it 
was an alleviation to my feelings, in 
this hour of departure, to take my last 
drive in company with a member of my family. 

Unaccustomed as I was to be out of doors during the 
hours of siesta, I had never yet seen the streets of the 
town thus overwhelmed by the sunshine, thus deserted 
in the silence and solitary brilliancy peculiar to all hot 
countries. 

In front of all the shops hang white shades, adorned 
here and there with slight designs in black, in the 
quaintness of which lurks I know not what—some- 
thing mysterious: dragons, emblems, symbolical figures. 
The sky is too glaring; the light crude, implacable; 
never has this old town of Nagasaki appeared to me 
so old, so worm-eaten, so bald, notwithstanding all its 
veneer of new papers and gaudy paintings. These 
little wooden houses, of such marvellous cleanly white- 
ness inside, are black outside, time-worn, disjointed 
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and grimacing. When one looks closely, this grimace 
is to be found everywhere: in the hideous masks laugh- 
ing in the shop-fronts of the innumerable curio-shops; 
in the grotesque figures, the playthings, the idols, cruel, 
suspicious, mad ;—it is even found in the buildings: in 
the friezes of the religious porticoes, in the roofs of the 
thousand pagodas, of which the angles and cable-ends 
writhe and twist like the yet dangerous remains of 
ancient and malignant beasts. 

And the disturbing intensity of expression reigning 
over inanimate nature, contrasts with the almost ab- 
solute blank of the human countenance, with the smil- 
ing foolishness of the simple little folk who meet one’s 
gaze, as they patiently carry on their minute trades in 
the gloom of their tiny open-fronted houses. Work- 
men squatted on their heels, carving with their imper- 
ceptible tools the droll or odiously obscene ivory orna- 
ments, marvellous cabinet curiosities which have made 
Japan so famous with the European amateurs who 
have never seen it. Unconscious artists tracing with 
steady hand on a background of lacquer or of porcelain 
traditional designs learned by heart, or transmitted to 
their brains by a process of heredity through thousands 
of years; automatic painters, whose storks are similar 
to those of M. Sucre, with the inevitable little rocks, 
or little butterflies eternally the same. The least of 
these illuminators, with his insignificant, eyeless face, 
possesses at his fingers’ ends the maximum of dexterity 
in this art of decoration, light and wittily incongruous, 
which threatens to invade us in France, in this epoch 
of imitative decadence, and which has become the great 
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resource of our manufacturers of reel “objects of 
ante”? 

Is it because I am about to leave this country, be- 
cause I have no longer any link to bind me to it, any 
resting-place on its soil, that my spirit is ready on the 
wing? I know not, but it seems to me I have never 
as clearly seen and comprehended it as to-day. And 
more even than ever do I find it little, aged, with worn- 
out blood and worn-out sap; I feel more fully its ante- 
diluvian antiquity, its centuries of mummification, 
which will soon degenerate into hopeless and grotesque 
buffoonery, as it comes into contact with Western 
novelties. 

It is getting late; little by little, the siestas are every- 
where coming to an end; the queer little streets brighten 
up and begin to swarm in the sunshine with many- 
colored parasols. Now begins the procession of ugli- 
ness of the most impossible description—a procession 
of long-robed, grotesque figures capped with pot-hats 
or sailors’ head-gear. Business transactions begin 
again, and the struggle for existence, close and bitter 
here as in one of our own artisan quarters, but meaner 
and smaller. 

At the moment of my departure, I find within eer 
only a smile of careless mockery for the swarming 
crowd of this Lilliputian curtseying people—laborious, 
industrious, greedy of gain, tainted with a constitu- 
tional affectation, hereditary insignificance, and incura- 
ble monkeyishness. 

Poor cousin Number 415! how right I was to have 
held him in good esteem! He was by far the best and 
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most disinterested of my Japanese family. When all 
my commissions are finished, he puts up his little vehicle 
under a tree, and, much touched by my departure, in- 
sists upon escorting me on board the Triomphante, to 
watch over my final purchases in the sampan which 
conveys me to the ship, and to see them himself safely 
into my cabin. 

His, indeed, is the only hand I clasp with a really 
friendly feeling, without a suppressed smile, on quitting 
Japan. 

No doubt in this country, as in many others, there is 
more honest friendship and less ugliness among the 
simple beings devoted to purely physical work. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we set sail. 

Along the line of the shore are two or three sampans; 
in them the mousmés, shut up in the narrow cabins, 
peep at us through the tiny windows, half hiding their 
faces on account of the sailors; these are our wives, 
who have wished, out of politeness, to look upon us 
once more. 

There are other sampans as well, in which other 
Japanese women are also watching our departure. 
These stand upright, under great parasols decorated 
with big black letters and daubed over with clouds of 
varied and startling colors. 
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A FADING PICTURE 


XX E move slowly out of the wide green 
bay. The groups of women grow 
} smaller in the distance. The country 
* of round umbrellas with a thousand 
4 ribs fades gradually from our sight. 

; Now the vast ocean opens before 
us, immense, colorless, solitary; a 
solemn repose after so much that is 
too ingenious and too small. 

The wooded mountains, the flowery capes disappear. 
And Japan remains faithful to itself, with its picturesque 
rocks, its quaint islands on which the trees tastefully 
arrange themselves in groups—studied, perhaps, but 
charmingly pretty. 
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A WITHERED LOTUS-FLOWER 
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NE evening, in my cabin, in the midst 
of the Yellow Sea, my eyes fall upon 
the lotus-blossoms brought from Diou- 
djen-dji;—they had lasted several 
days; but now they are withered, and 
strew my carpet pathetically with 
their pale pink petals. 

I, who have carefully kept so many 
faded flowers, fallen, alas! into dust, stolen here and 
there, at moments of parting in different parts of the 
world; I, who have kept so many that the collection is 
now an absurd, an indistinguishable herbarium—I try 
hard, but without success, to awaken some sentiment 
for these lotus—and yet they are the last living souve- 
nirs of my summer at Nagasaki. 

I pick them up, however, with a certain amount of 
consideration, and I open my port-hole. 

From the gray misty sky a strange light falls upon 
the waters; a dim and gloomy twilight descends, yel- 
lowish upon this Yellow Sea. We feel that we are 
moving northward, that autumn is approaching. 

I throw the poor lotus into the boundless waste of 
waters, making them my best excuses for consigning 
them, natives of Japan, to a grave so solemn and so vast. 
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Oama-Térace-Omi-Kamt, wash me clean 
from this little marriage of mine, in the 
waters of the river of Kamo/ 


WITH GOD’S UNKNOWN 


WITH GOD’S UNKNOWN 


YT is dawn in Annam, in a sheltered 
bay. Our ship lies at anchor in the 
roadstead. It is my tour on duty and 
% Iam bound for a little town, not far 
’ off, named Touran. A certain man- - 
| darin is to be escorted thence on 
board to declare surrender, so that 
friendly relations may be established 
between us and the people given into our charge. 

The bay is wide and picturesque; surrounded by 
lofty and frowning mountains, save opposite seaward 
where there is a level strip of sand—like a patch of an- 
other country used to complete the scene for lack of 
something better. Beyond this strand, it would seem, 
and across the plain, is where we are to look for Tou- 
ran, on the banks of a river of which even the mouth 
is not visible. 

Six seamen, whom I have leave to pick out for myself, 
are my force for this expedition; six thorough-bred 
sailors well-armed enough to impress a whole town in 
Asia. 

The sun had not yet risen when we started in one of 
the ship’s boats. Not one of us had ever seen Touran, 
and it was decidedly queer to set out in this way at 
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dawn to lay down the law in an unknown land. The 
jagged summits of the mountains had caught rolling 
masses of clouds, which capped them darkly and were 
piled, black and lowering, above our heads. Out and 
away, on the contrary, above the low-lying belt of plain 
whither we were bound, there was a clear sky, remote 
and luminous. There was, too, a singular shape stand- 
ing against the light: the ‘Marble Mountain,” quite 
unlike all the other hills. Peculiar in form, it rose apart 
from its neighbors, alone in the midst of the level. Its 
intense coloring amid the wide spread of sand had the 
startling effect of a monstrous ruin. It was the most 
grotesque of mountains. It was hard to know which 
to call it; but it was the object that attracted the eye, 
the prominent feature—the Chinese grotesque—of the 
_landscape. 

After pulling for an hour we were nearer to the land, 
near enough indeed to discern a variety of details which 
looked commonplace enough—low, monotonous sand- 
dunes, with trees looking just like ours. We could see 
the opening up the river—a narrow channel between 
two sandy spits, and a little house on one of them. The 
whole effect was that of a low shore on the Bay of Bis- 
cay—the coast of Saintonge, for instance; we could 
have fancied ourselves pulling into some little French 
harbor. Now and again it is pleasant to yield to this 
illusion if it arises. But the little house as we got nearer 
looked weird and grim; its deeply concave roof bris- 
tled with hideous and diabolical emblems: horns, 
claws, and in the midst the huge lotus,flower. Ah! 
This is Buddha! ‘This is remotest Asia! And the 
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sense of exile and of distance which for a moment we 
had lost closed in on us once more. 

This ancient temple was hedged round by pale, 
tinted aloes, raising their pikes on every side with men- 
acing air. Censers stood about on little tumble-down 
stools—each an altar to Buddha. In front there was 
a square screen of stone close to the water’s edge, to 
veil the approach to the sanctuary; it was carved in a 
colored bas-relief with a perfect nightmare of a monster 
writhing, armed with claws and showing its tusks in a 
ferocious grimace. A hideous bat spread its long stone 
wings above this beast’s mane, putting out a scarlet 
tongue at us. On the ground an earthenware tor- 
toise looked up at us, and a multitude of smaller mon- 
sters, watchful though inanimate, squatted around as if 
preparing to spring. They were all very old, worn by 
time and by the fretting of the sand, but there was 
something strangely alert in their attitudes and malig- 
nant in their look, as much as to say: “We are spirits 
who have long guarded the entrance to the river and 
we cast evil spells on those who pass.” 

We passed, I need not say. Not a soul was to be 
seen. All was silent—deserted. 

Presently we saw a park of cannon—easily recog- 
nizable as French thirty-pounders, no doubt some of 
those given to King Tu-Duc in 1874. There they lay 
in the sand, under a thatch of hurdles, spiked and un- 
used. There, too, was a quantity of anchors and iron 
chains, as if there had been some idea of barring the 
mouth of the river. Next we passed a very large bas- 
tioned fort, the earthworks overgrown with grass, with 
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pineapple, and with cactus. A carved and gilt monster 
at the top of a pole held in his jaws the flag of Annam 
which hung motionless in the hot dull air. The sun, 
though but just risen, was already scorching. 

Still not a soul. It was too early, no doubt; this 
world was still asleep. 

Nay—there was a sentinel on guard. One of my 
men, gazing in the air, espied the man above our heads 
in a sort of gazebo perched on four wooden stilts, like 
the watch-boxes one sees on the Cossack steppes. He 
was squatting in his little lair by the side of a huge tom- 
tom, to be used for giving an alarm. In his rags he 
looked like a dirty old woman with a gown’on and her 
hair in a knot. He watched us go by. as motionless as 
a bonze, only turning his eyes without moving his head. 

The river lay before us, straight and fairly wide. 
Several junks with long yards lay moored under the 
banks farther up, and beyond: these again Touran was 
now visible: a group of huts, with tiled or thatched 
roofs, scattered at random among trees; Chinese stand- 
ards at the end of long staves, clumps of bamboo, and 
pagodas. It all looked mean and wretched enough; 
the houses rambled away far into the belt of verdure, 
but we had expected a larger town. 

Some one—a human being, fanning itself on the 
bank—signalled to us with inviting gestures to go near. 
A man—or a woman? One never can tell in this part 
of the world; they dress alike, wear topknots, and are 
all ugly. 

But this was Mr. Hoé, an ambiguous functionary, 
who subsequently played an important part in our dip- 
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lomatic relations with Touran; a personage consisting 
of a priest’s robe, a monkey-face, a twist of hair very 
high on his head, with a handkerchief tied round it at 
the top of all, like an old man prepared for bed. He 
chin-chinned and bowed, and said: ‘“‘Good-day, gen- 
tlemen,” in French, with an air of offering himself as 
our guide. So I ran my boat up on the sand close to 
the bank. 

“His worship Hoé, graduate of the college of Adran, 
interpreter by appointment to His Majesty King Tu- 
Duc’”’—such was the title by which he introduced him- 
self, after bowing seven separate bows, one for each of 
us. Then he held out his rascally little paw—it was 
covered with warts, and with nails a yard long—the nails 
of a Chinese man of letters—and then he was sitting 
by me in the boat. 

The strand, as we pulled up close along the shore, 
was wreathed with pink bindweed and carpeted with 
another pink creeper, a hot-house plant with us, known 
as the Madagascar periwinkle. 

The foliage was conspicuous for the light, vivid hues 
which the Chinese are so fond of painting. Datura, 
cactus, shrubs which though somewhat stunted were 
brilliantly green, coco-palms rising here and there like 
huge feather brooms; frail bamboos, taller than the 
trees but with all the fragility of their grassy nature, 
drooping and waving as lightly as wild oats. In the 
midst of this greenery, which was really very pretty, 
the houses looked doubly squalid and the men doubly 
hideous; men in petticoats and topknots now ran out 
to stare at us. 
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The outskirts of Touran were waking up. Ugly, lean 
dogs barked at us; black pigs, with remarkably wide- 
awake eyes, scampered off as hard as they could go, 
followed by a herd of small, russet-colored, humped 
cattle. Enormous buffaloes, as bulky as hippopota- 
muses, wallowed in the deep grass; they put their 
moist muzzles and formidable horns to the ground, 
scenting us and sniffing us—lance in rest, as it were, 
and ready to charge. 

Then we came to a sort of suburb of straw huts close 
to the water’s edge. Tawny women, singularly hideous, 
came out of them and down to look at us, with their feet 
in the water. They were in morning déshabille, and 
stood wringing their splendid black hair, coarse as a 
horse’s tail, with an affectation of putting it up care- 
lessly for our benefit. They were chewing betel leaves 
and areca nut, yawning, to display their compact rows 
of black teeth—as black as ebony, for this is the fash- 
ionable color in Annam for the teeth, and is acquired by 
a process of lacquering. 

The demi-monde of Touran, evidently! Those 
patches on the cheeks, those insinuating smiles—we 
recognized them at once; the same in every country 
under the sun. Mr. Hoé, on being questioned, bash- 
fully admitted the fact. Nay, he gravely designated 
the ladies by a name familiar, to be sure, to our fore- 
fathers, but sounding so oddly from his lips that my 
sailors laughed aloud. ‘Then he insisted, still with 
downcast, mock-modest eyes: ‘Yes, sir, indeed, it is 
quite true;—yes, sir, they really are.” 

Meanwhile Number 312, able-bodied seaman, ad- 
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dressing the whole party in a lump with contemptuous 
familiarity, in the singular as tw, gave vent to his im- 
pressions in an undertone between his teeth—which 
were splendidly white: 

“So you want to look sweet—she-apes, all of you! 
You fancy you look pretty. If I were a baboon, then 
indeed I can not say. . . . But as it is, no—no, never!” 

Among the bright green shrubs on the bank some 
bore sprays of white flowers—ivory white, with a creamy 
texture like that of the tuberose; others were covered 
with bunches of scarlet blossoms—an intense flame- 
color, their long pistils ranging out in tassels. They 
suggested little Chinese fireworks, going off here and 
there among greenery. Then there were butterflies— 
huge butterflies and large, queerly shaped flies buzz- 
ing about the flowers; numbers of black moths, flutter- 
ing sidewise with fantastic jerks as if they could not 
steer with their heavy wings, which resembled black 
velvet. A scent of musk was all-pervading—as it is 
throughout Farther Asia; the farther one goes up the 
country the stronger it becomes: a heavy, musky at- 
mosphere loaded with the exhalations of plant life. 

By this time we were passing under the high bows of 
the junks; each was painted with a pair of eyes and a 
design like a fish’s head. All the tribe of fishers were 
out on the decks, cooking stinking messes of rice and 
shell-fish over little earthenware fire-pots. Naked chil- 
dren, yellow from head to foot, with hanks of black 
hair, swarmed and huddled on every deck, or perched 
on the oars and masts to see us pass, wide awake and 
hostile; some quite tiny ones—hardly hatched out, as it 
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seemed—little pot-bellied creatures with*their fists on 
their thighs, were too funny for anything with their 
look of defiance. 

Mr. Hoé was good enough to point out to us one of 
the curiosities of the country cropping the grass on the 
right bank: namely, a horse. This was the white one. 
There was another, he asserted, a black one. At Tou- 
ran litters are the only conveyance. Thank you, Mr. 
Hoé, but we have met with that kind of animal in other 
parts of the world. 

The first houses of the town of Touran were now in 
sight: huts constructed of bamboo for the most part, 
quite small, booths rather than houses, having but three 
walls; the front is closed at night with rattan shutters, 
but by day everything that goes on within is done for 
the benefit of the public. As we pulled up, the inhabi- 
tants were in the act of munching their breakfast with 
their black teeth—rice and fish, everywhere the same, 
on china bowls painted with blue bogies. Each in turn 
paused in his meal to stare at us with anxious curiosity. 

By this time, we, too, were taking it easy, and highly 
amused by these strange folks. 

There were already a few wayfarers on the path along 
the river-bank. All ranks alike wear a clinging, loose 
robe, but of various colors; by the side of the dirty 
gray, which is the hue of the poor, were violet, crimson, 
and apple-green, which seemed to be fashionable for 
the well-to-do. The hats of plaited straw were of an 
unheard-of expanse and size; the women wear them 
flat with a turned-up brim, like an enormous tambou- 
rine: the men take it in height—tall and conical, like 
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a huge lamp-shade. All along the river-side they go, 
in single file, trotting over the pink periwinkles and 
bindweed with a business-like air and all unconscious 
of their ridiculous appearance. And at a particular 
point they all embark on flat boats to be ferried across 
the river. More and yet more pagodas slip past us— 
shabby little sanctuaries, their dingy monsters grimy 
with age and dust. 

At last, at a spot where the shore rose to a wide green 
slope, Mr. Hoé stopped us in front of a narrow ascend- 
ing path; we moored our white boat alongside of a 
junk and jumped out on the sand. On land the heat 
was immediately more oppressive; the light bamboos 
cast a striped, tremulous shade like that of a Chinese 
blind—a hot shade which is neither refreshing nor 
restful. We climbed a flight of stone steps and then 
found ourselves in front of the mandarin’s gate. It 
had jambs of Indian style, and over it was a sort of look- 
out or watch-box with a tom-tom. Every one seemed 
still to be sleeping in the dwelling, though the morning 
sun, already high and fiercely hot, was bathing the 
world in pitiless light. 

We were left alone in a tiny garden, shabby, too, and 
quaint enough. The central ornament was one of those 
screens of stone which are so common in Annam, a very 
ancient bas-relief upright on a pedestal; it represented 
some spotted deer and other fantastic creatures of in- 
laid earthenware, in attitudes under Chinese trees, of 
which the leaves were in a kind of mosaic of fragments 
of preen shells; little paths intersected the plot like 
a network; there were a few flowers; the pink peri- 
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winkle trailed over the sand, pomegranates flaunted 
double flowers, and China rose-trees bore bunches of 
minute roses stained with dull crimson. The silence 
and sunshine were crushing, the heavy, black butter- 
flies flapped about—the house seemed sealed. 

Mr. Hoé called, harangued, shouted in his monkey- 
like voice. A few squalid servants then appeared, look- 
ing much alarmed, and hastened to withdraw all the 
front screens; we walked straight into the house, which 
was open from end to end like a deep shed—no one 
was there and it was very dark. 

While awaiting the mandarin, who had to be waked, 
we examined the place. Things which~had never 
been moved since Heaven knows when were hanging 
from the murky ceiling—ceremonial objects of official 
state—fly-flappers, state umbrellas, _palanquins, all 
thick with cobwebs and dust. In one corner, screened 
off by a palm-leaf blind, lurked all the implements for 
the administration of justice to the natives of Touran: 
scales and measures; pillories, wooden stocks, gongs to 
invoke spirits, and rattans for flogging. In the centre 
was the high table, round which we took our seats on 
old carved benches, still waiting for the mandarin, who 
did not hurry himself. 

At last he came in by a door in the background; a 
very tremulous, very old man in a gown of blue crape 
with wide sleeves. His face was rather a fine one in 
spite of the flat, Asiatic type of features. His hair 
looked as if it had been sprinkled with snow and his 
coarse little beard, cut 4 Ja Mongole, stuck out like a 
scrub of white horsehair from his yellow face. 
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He bowed very low—a ceremonious chin-chin—be- 
fore taking my hand, which I offered in token of peace 
and which he took with timid amazement. Then, go- 
ing all round the table where my men sat with me, he 
shook hands with each, not without some difficulty by 
reason of the length of his nails, which caught in his 
flapping sleeves. Then he looked at me, waiting to 
hear what I had to say. 

The large, dark shed gradually filled with people 
who came in noiselessly and stayed to listen; many of 
them old men, as dry and brown as mummies, in miser- 
able raiment, with square, Hun-like faces. A party of 
Chinese wriggled themselves into the front rank close 
to us—recognizable by the lighter complexion, long 
pigtails and rich silk dresses; but they are a very bad 
lot and the leaven of much discontent in Annam. Asa 
background to all these Asiatic figures, we could distin- 
guish more clearly by degrees all sorts of quaint and 
antique objects hung about the walls: tom-toms, rags 
of clothing, litters once gorgeous with gilt monsters and 
now eaten up with dust. My sailors, still sitting there 
with the cool dignity of conquest, looked more alive, 
broader, more ample, among these shrunken dolls of a 
dead world. 

There was solemn silence while I told the tale of the 
battle of Thuan-an, and of our treaty with the King of 
Hué. ‘The interpreter slowly translated my speech; 
there was not a sound but the whisper of fans and fly- 
flappers. Their faces, however, expressed no emotion; 
they had evidently heard the news of their defeat 
through the king’s couriers; they merely exchanged 
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nods, and winks of their little slanting eyes, as if to say: 
“Just so; we know all that; he is speaking the truth, at 
any rate.” 

Finally, when I came to the purpose of my visit, the 
old mandarin took fright again. Go on board a French 
man-of-war! He quaked at the idea. First he argued, 
then he entreated. Well, he would go if he must—but 
not alone with us in the white boat, like a prisoner. 
No, no! That was what alarmed him most, would hu- 
miliate most. For his own safety, for his dignity, too, 
for the look of it, if I would take his word for it, he 
would follow within an hour in his own state esunk, with 
his suite and his umbrellas. 

In justice to his white hairs and his air of sincerity, I 
agreed to this arrangement, and at once we were the 
best of friends. Then the audience, finding there was 
nothing more to hear, filed out, speaking in under- 
tones, and with no end of bowing and chin-chin. 

Meanwhile some delicious tea was brewed for us 
which we must perforce drink before departing. The 
mandarin helped us to it himself, pouring it into tiny 
blue china cups which he refilled again and again as 
we emptied them. The tray, marvellously inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl representing butterflies and _ insects, 
the teapot of old Chinese porcelain, and the little stove 
of fine copper, were gems fit for a museum; but there 
was but one spoon, made of lead, to serve for all seven 
of us, and we handed it around to stir the sugar. When 
we had actually risen to go, cone-shaped ages were 
hastily rolled for us. 

When, finally, the mandarin came out to escort us 
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across his little sunburned garden—preceded by an 
attendant carrying a black umbrella exactly like those 
on the Ninevite sculptures—suddenly all the surround- 
ings and the very atmosphere seemed changed, trans- 
ported back to some infinitely remote period of Asiatic 
antiquity: for that moment the nineteenth century was 
no more. 

At the bottom of the steps a crowd of natives was 
_ awaiting us to sell us some cocks and hens, which they 
carried in torturing imprisonment in minute round 
cages, with eggs, bananas, ducks, and lemons. Mr. 
Hoé remonstrated: “If you want to buy such things 
you should go to the market’”—over there, on the 
other side of the river, whither we saw every one going. 
Very good, let us go across, too, and mingle with the 
populace of Touran. It will be amusing, and we have 
orders to take back eggs, fruit, and fresh provisions for 
the sick and wounded. | 

But suddenly Number 312—foretopman—as he 
takes his oar has a pang of regret; a revulsion of feeling 
with regard to the ladies we passed just now. With my 
permission, he would like to look in upon them before 
returning on board. Number 216, maintopman, would 
be very happy to accompany him; along the little 
flowery path they would be there in no time!—a few 
minutes—just to see the place, and they would come 
after me in a sampan. 

But the flirtation would be too dangerous, I could 
not risk it. The responsibility was mine, and I refused, 
with righteous wrath: all hands on board and pull with 
a will to the farther shore! 
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What a filthy, swarming scene was that market! It 
was held under the blazing sun on an open square. On 
each side was a line of wooden booths under which the 
sellers were squatted. At the farther end was the wall 
of a pagoda, on which a number of antique china mon- 
sters were perched in a row. Here were tea-makers 
serving the boiling drink in little blue cups; pastry 
cooks; grotesque idols and pictures for sale; minced 
meat sold in little heaps on green leaves; omelettes 
with the larva of a particular fly; dogs dried, smoked — 
and split like kippered fish; pigs all alive and packed 
in rattan cages with a handle to carry them; objects 
for the service of the gods, red tapers and sticks of in- 
cense. And the people, dirty, squalid, and swarming. 

Overhead the burning sun, and on all sides beggars, 
male and female, holding out their claws; mangy vaga- 
bonds scratching themselves as briskly as so many 
monkeys; wretches covered with sores; old women 
horribly disfigured and smelling like the.dead. 

At first all shrunk back from us in some alarm, but 
they soon crowded round to examine us. Among the 
mob some quaint little children were to be seen, per- 
fectly naked, with fine bright eyes and a knot of hair at 
the top of the head. Some of the young girls were 
almost pretty, with long, coarse tresses in a twist above 
the nape of the neck, and soft, kittenish glances; but 
all had their teeth blackened, and their lips covered 
with red foam from chewing quids of betel-nut and 
lime. The boys, too, were good-looking; their bodies 
naked above the waist, slight but well formed, their hair 
long like a girl’s—but all doomed to be hideous at man- 
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hood when their beard at last appears: a dozen or so 
of long, rank hairs hanging like a seal’s. 

All the faces were in shadow under those incredible 
hats. On each side hangs a sort of tassel, for all the 
world like a bell-pull, with dangling ornaments in 
mother-of-pearl which invariably represent bats. One 
of these main-sheets is held in each hand when the 
wind blows, for fear the thing should fly away. 

Our boat meanwhile was loaded with the largest 
fowls and the best bananas. We bought like honest 
folk, and indeed paid too dear. My men gorged them- 
selves with fruit after their long privation at sea, looked 
in the girls’ faces, and even tipped up their hats to see 
them better. They were rich, too; several rows of 
sapecks—a kind of cash with a hole pierced in it—were 
strung round their waists. So, of course, in their de- 
light in being on dry land once more, they paid at ran- 
dom whatever they were asked, let the saleswoman 
do the sums or even help herself to what she thought 
proper—when by chance she was at all young or good- 
looking. 

We still had half an hour to spare; so we took a rapid 
survey of the town, not losing sight of each other. We 
soon found ourselves wandering in single file along 
little sanded paths bordered with hedges of the bright- 
est green, or palisades of bamboos. Here and there 
rose the low roofs, scattered among a shrubbery of 
flowers and little young areca palms with curly plumes 
of leaves, looking just like bunches of ostrich feathers 
at the top of cane-handles—a prim type of vegetation 
with no large trees. There were as many pagodas as 
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houses—mortuary chapels, the sailors called them— 
tiny, tumble-down temples in which five.or six persons 
could hardly find room with all the images they con- 
tained. It seemed as if some visions of hell must have 
been long ago congealed and set to adorn them; mon- 
strosities and repulsive creatures of every kind covered 
the walls and roofs—painted, carved and graven: 
friezes of crabs and scorpions; wreaths of ringed worms 
—soft-looking, maggot-like objects; long caterpillars 
with claws and horns, rolling their fierce eyes; little 
bogies, half-dog, half-devil—and all laughing with the 
same inscrutable grin. Scorching suns, briny sea-fogs, 
the ravaging breath of hurricanes have scoured and 
cracked and disjointed them all; but, in spite of it, and 
under the gray dust of ages, they are instinct with life; 
they rear and writhe and bristle up, and keep a leering 
eye on the entrance, as if they were ready to fly in a 
paroxysm of rage at any who may darecomein. Around 
and about are old, sandy, garden plots where a few weird 
plants faint under the heat and glare; empty enclos- 
ures, guarded by more uncanny beasts grinning like a 
death’s-head. Everywhere we came on carved stone 
screens by the wayside, with fantastic pierced-work 
and incubus-like beasts that gave one a shudder. In- 
side these pagodas antiquity is decrepitude; dust and 
nitrous salts have eaten into the idols and the mother- 
of-pearl inscriptions on the walls. A lamp like a night- 
light is constantly kept burning and throws a doubtful 
light on the monsters with their worm-eaten beards. 
There is a mingled smell of incense and cavern-mould, 
and at the back, in the dark, squats Buddha, bloated 
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and obscene, bursting with laughter and contentment, 
and surrounded by symbolical herons and tortoises. 

We went into some of the houses to see what was 
going on. The inhabitants were out, gone to market 
no doubt. We found none but old folks or small chil- 
dren, who ran away leaving the doors open; or only a 
lean dog or two who, after smelling at us, slunk away 
with their tails between their legs, howling with terror. 

These little huts are all alike and wretched enough; 
they never have more than three sides. The inhabi- 
tants sleep at the back on a sort of raised floor, screened 
off by blinds of rattan daubed with color. In the 
middle, in the place of honor behind a screen by them- 
selves, the Buddhas, the family gods, sit in a niche, 
surrounded by all the little treasures of the household 
—pots, hand-screens, small gongs and bells. 

The sailors, who had followed a devious course, 
tacking to right and left, staring, peeping, looking for 
fresh fruit and pretty girls, suddenly shouted to me to 
come and see: they had discovered a rich man’s house, 
which they declared was splendid. It was dark in the 
“rich man’s’? dwelling. The massive columns which 
supported the beams were of choice woods and covered 
with fine carving; in the background we could see 
pierced cornices, a perfect lace-work of sandalwood, 
ebony, and rosewood with gilding, and gilt inscriptions, 
too, on large, lacquered panels. A load of good things 
were hanging from the elaborately ornate joists: smoked 
hams, dried dogs, ducks and fish, and some queer mon- 
sters made of branches of trees with carved claws, and 
the roots for heads, with eyes put in. Buddha’s shrine 
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could not fail to be very interesting in such a dwelling, 
and my men, who in twenty minutes had become quite 
familiar with the customs of the country, went boldly 
in to lift the middle blind and see the gods behind it. 
There they were, seated in a semicircle and gorgeous 
with heavy gold plating. The tripod on which incense 
was burning was of a beautiful and sacred shape, with 
high handles. All about them stood screens inlaid with 
pink and green mother-of-pearl, peacocks’ tails in large 
blue jars, and silver gongs to attract their attention 
when prayers were offered. 

An old man with a white topknot, amazed at our 
appearance, crept out of a corner, bowing to the ground 
and apparently craving mercy with little plaintive 
bleatings. This, no doubt,was the ‘‘rich man”’ in per- 
son, to whom all these fine things belonged. To reas- 
sure him, my head man took it into his head to bid him 
good-day, in Breton and in French; then we let down 
the blind in front of the gods and went.away, to spare 
him any further alarm. 

Outside, the glaring daylight, more dazzling than 
ever, seemed to clutch us. It was like a fiery furnace 
burning our brows under our white hats; a sharp pain 
pierced our temples, and every now and then quite 
dazed our brains. And still, and everywhere, that 
musky scent hung in the air, making it heavy to breathe. 

The sailors followed me in a knot more slowly now, 
gradually quelled by the heat, which increased as the 
murderous sun rose higher and higher. Their bare feet 
were scorched by the sand and torn by the thorns of 
the cactus. Now and again one would snatch some 
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unknown blossom from the green thicket and stick it in 
his shirt, or trifle with it a minute and throw it away, 
like a child. Here and there we came on a slight 
paling, and saw behind it the huge brown head and out- 
stretched neck of a buffalo, startled and sniffing the air, 
motionless, however, and stupid-looking as he puffed 
white steam from his moist nostrils. 

Still those old, little, china demons perched on the 
corners of the temples cast piercing glances from their 
glassy eyes, as if they were trying to work some horrid 
Chinese spell on us in the silence of the by-ways and 
the noontide. They hint to us, as we pass, of the wide 
gulf which parts us from the men and things of this 
land; the different darkness in which we had our birth; 
the disturbing dissimilarity of our primeval origin. 

When we reappeared among the shops and dealers 
we were welcomed as friends returning; this was more 
than we had bargained for, and in return for a few cash, 
rashly bestowed, the beggars also joined the train. Be- 
fore making our escape we wished to inspect a pagoda 
in the market-place, one of the largest in Touran, and 
we went in, followed by the crowd. It was almost 
empty, as if it had been pillaged the day before. A few 
state weapons were still hanging on the walls—ancient 
weapons, indeed, complicated and_ wicked-looking, 
with teeth and grins, suggesting—as all Chinese things 
do—the shapes and writhings of monsters. The floor 
was strewn with umbrellas, lanterns, biers for the dead 
with grotesque heads. Mr. Hoé informed us that, for 
political reasons, the whole of the previous day had been 
devoted to removing the Buddhas, the vases and idols; 
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everything had been hidden a long way off, in the 
country. A perfectly gigantic tom-tom had been left in 
a corner, and my men asked my leave to drum upon it 
to see what noise it would make. 

Of course I give them leave! I thought I should like 
nothing better than a little music. 

Boom, boom, boom! as hard as they can hit—a 
deafening and terrific noise. The people came running 
out of the shops to know what could be the matter. 
All round us the crowd was as closely packed as a 
Touran crowd can be. We started to leave. 

But the crowd came, too; all the rabble of beggars 
attached themselves to us. Dirty, diseased, deformed 
and disfigured, they were all at our heels, tugging at 
our sleeves, hopping after us. That first largesse was 
our ruin; we could only fling the sapecks away in 
handfuls without stopping to count them. We were 
routed! Surrounded, clawed, and pulled; feeling filthy 
from thievish hands fingering us, we fled, keeping close 
together, hiding our hands for fear of their being 
touched, not attempting to strike from sheer pity and 
disgust; not daring even to look about us. We fled— 
borne along on a tornado of shrieks and of people. 

Happily our boat was there; we leaped in. 

“‘Shove!”? And the whole scene shrank away from 
us with a dying murmur, the market disappearing 
behind the bamboos on the bank. We were off, on 
the calm current that bore us down-stream. 

At the lower reach the same fair creatures we had 
seen in the morning were again on the shore. This 
time they tried to make a show of ducks and bananas 
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to tempt us, and to give them the appearance of deal- 
ers; but even this was unsuccessful. Then, in sheer 
vexation, one of them flung a large egg, which came 
smash on the back of No. 315, captain of the fore- 
castle. ‘Really, Madame, your manners are shock- 
ing!” 

We soon reached the opening of the estuary, and the 
pagoda on guard. All was silence and a flood of light. 
The demoniacal creature, standing there on its sand- 
bank in its plot of aloes, greeted us with the same con- 
tortions and ferocious grins; then the roadstead opened 
out before us, a sheet of pale-blue, glistening water, a 
smooth mirror for the sun, unruffled by a breath. Not 
a trace remained of the mists that weighed upon it 
at daybreak; they were dispersed, melted, under the 
burning air. The distant hills, running out to sea in 
headlands, are so peaked and so regular in form that 
they really look quite Chinese; but they, too, seemed 
to have shrunk lower and have melted down under 
this effulgence; the bay seemed to have grown wider. 

And our ship was so far way! Her outline was just 
visible in gray out there, almost on the horizon, float- 
ing in the air—an effect of the mirage. Two hours at 
the oars on this fiery ocean, with that smiting sun still 
rising higher and higher, will be cruel work for my poor 
men, though they are hardy and used to exposure. 

What a busy scene now in the bay, which had been 
deserted when we crossed it at dawn! We were aston- 
ished to see such a multitude of sampans and fishing 
junks scattered over the blue, like a swarm of flies. 
Where could they all have come from? The fisher- 
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men with their yellow bodies, bare to the waist under 
the blazing sun, their heads in the black shadow of 
their lamp-shade hats, were working away fast—ever 
so fast, like toys moved by clockwork. The red nets, 
lightly cast, were being hauled in every minute, and al- 
ways full of leaping fish, which gleamed in the distance 
like iridescent spray. 

And what is this strange company of huge and weird 
creatures that have alighted on the face of the waters 
at the foot of Cape Kien-Cha? Probably the squadron 
of royal junks loaded with rice for the court, which 
was expected to arrive from the island of Hainan. 
Such amazing objects could be nothing else: uncanny 
sea beasts with long red wings stained with yellow; 
wings like a bat’s; strange, scalloped webs stretched 
from the yards, or butterfly’s wings of graceful form, 
with a great eye in the middle to increase the resem- 
blance. The Chinese have such a strong sense of ani- 
mal life that, do what they will, they never can escape 
imitating living forms. These ships had just come in 
and cast anchor; they were slowly and languidly furl- 
ing their sails. Their russet hues contrasted sharply 

with the diffused blue glistening with reflected sun- 
shine; distance and the mirage lent them glamor; they 
looked huge and aerial things. 

Ah! and what good fellows my men were, unflag- 
ging in strength, without a murmur or a fear. They 
took a minute’s rest, just to drink a little wine I gave 
them, to peel off their shirts and settle themselves to 
the work, and then, with a few plucky words, off they 
went, cutting through the water with all their might 
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under the blazing sky. One by one the sand-pits 
closed up and hid each other till the squalid little town 
disappeared behind the low mounds; these in their 
turn sank down to a thin line, and we were in the 
centre of a vast mirror which cast back on us from be- 
low, in one dazzling glare, all the sunlight from above. 

A large junk had followed us out of the river, carry- 
ing a pointed flag striped with red. This was the man- 
darin coming on board, faithful to his promise. Well, 
at any rate, our embassy had been successfully carried 
out. 

Bands of a darker blue now began to streak the pale 
surface of the sea, running along it in a sort of network 
and sweeping across it like a cat’s tail, as those light 
clouds which foretell wind sweep across the sky. Cat’s- 
paws, sailors call them—the harbingers of a breeze. 

At first we only felt it in little puffs, which fluttered 
our white awning and then died away; but ere long the 
whole roadstead was covered with this darker blue 
which spread like a patch of oil; the sea was streaked 
with blue wrinkles; the breeze was light but steady, 
and we were alive once more. 

There was now a great bustle among the fishing- 
junks, hitherto so idle. The nets were drawn; masts 
of extravagant length sprouted as if by magic—long 
legs, horns and antennz. Sails of reed matting were 
unfurled, in shape like every known variety of wing. 
At a distance they might be sea-mews, beetles or but- 
terflies; it was asif a fairy, with a wave of her wand, 
had suddenly hatched out a number of huge chrys- 
alides. Then this astounding swarm began to move, 
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sailed away— flew away, to the deep-sea fishing- 
grounds. 

The wind was still rising. Some of these junks al- 
most keeled over under their monstrous spread of sail; 
to keep them from capsizing the sailors scrambled out 
on long wooden outriggers, clinging on like young 
apes. The craft passed to the right and left of us, 
brushing against us; or in front of us, crossing our 
path, with a light, swift whirr, leaving hardly any 
wake behind them. 

We, too, had slipped the oars and spread as much 
canvas as possible; we made a fairly good pace, while 
we drew deep breaths of this saving breeze—a little 
vexed, perhaps, all the same, by the sense- of our slow 
progress amid all these flying things. ..... 

I woke and looked down at the fresh moss on which 
I had been sleeping. It was for all the world like 
French moss, and there were patches of fine grass, too, 
reminding me of the familiar woods I had lived in as 
a child, under the shades of enormous oaks, on a stony 
soil where the heath grew freely. 

I was at the foot of an old low wall in a very shady 
nook. Nor was there anything strange about the wall 
against which I had been resting my head; it was like 
those of the cottages in our villages, whitewashed once, 
in country fashion, but now green, with ferns in the 
chinks: the ruin, no doubt, of some deserted hovel that 
had stood alone in the midst of a domain with scattered 
clumps of trees. All round and about me I had a sense 
of deep green shade. 

For two seconds I had the perfect sensation of home 
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and of the charm of the French summer—of having 
waked as a child again in one of our own woods. 

But the sweeping wind in the branches—a steady, 
broad wind—the wind, I say, was hot, and bore un- 
known odors; then I heard the complaining of the sea 
—and overhead another sound—a sound of distant 
shores, plunging me at once into a confused world of 
foreign memories. I looked up. Under the flooding 
light of the sky a coco-palm, far up on its tall column, 
was wringing its great dishevelled plumes. That is a 
woeful rustle, peculiar to the shores of Oceanica, and 
for another moment a keen remembrance flashed upon 
me of a thousand scenes in Tahiti, now, alas, forgotten 
—wiped out! I got up: “Am I there?” said I to 
myself. 

No. My eyes fell on the top of the little wall which 
had reminded me of a French village, and I saw that 
‘it was of a strange device, bristling with horns and 
claws and grotesquely impossible shapes, all time-eaten, 
while an earthenware monster perched on the eaves 
and gazed at me with a Chinese grin. 

China! Far-away China! That was where I was! 
It was in some unknown nook of the great Celestial 
Empire that I had slept that peaceful summer sleep. 

A passion of regret came over me for our sweet 
French summers, for the best, perhaps the last years 
of my youth, which I was fated to spend here, far from 
all I loved—ali I had ever loved. 

Then I was sleeping near an old pagoda, well known 
to me by this time, which stands alone in a green island 
whither the fishermen go to entreat Buddha to fll their 
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nets. And without opening my eyes even, I could see 
in memory the broad, mountain-locked bay which 
bosoms that islet, and the interior of that temple of the 
forest, with its idols—three or four little monsters, an- 
cient bogies saturated with saltpetre, slumbering in the 
damp and gloom. 

How did I come here, to this land of Touran, on the 
shores of the China Sea? And when shall I quit this 
exile?—Now I remember. It all happened in no time: 
orders from headquarters arrived like a thunder-clap 
one fine day in spring. There was war over here, and 
I had to leave everything at once and embark at Brest, 
to start without even looking behind me. After a short 
week of excitement, preparations, and leave-taking 
came the day for sailing; the solemn first muster was 
called on board, while the coasts of Brittany faded 
away into infinite remoteness. 

Soon the sea was bluer, the sky clearer, the sun hot- 
ter; Algeria came in sight; and it turned my head 
—as it always does. Very brief, very evanescent was 
this respite in Algiers before going on to the yellow 
Gehenna of Asia. 

The fascination of Algiers is to me a compound of a 
thousand memories of a past time in my life, mingled 
with the odors of Africa, and other no less unspeakable 
and intangible things, pervading the very light and air. 

By day, delicious idling in the shade, or rides like 
those of long ago on Spahis’ horses with our old friend 
Si Mohammed. By night, up in the old Moorish town, 
lying white and mysterious under the moon, the little 
Arab pipes bleating out their stridulous woes for hours 
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on the same monotonous notes, with a loud accompani- 
ment of drums—the only music I ever care to hear, now 
that I am tired of subtle harmonies. 

Across the blue and motionless waters once more, 
as far as Port Said—that medley of all the nations of 
Europe, with Egypt for a background and a setting of 
endless sand. Swiftly past the Isthmus of Suez, the 
blinding strand of the land of Moses, mirages, cara- 
vans filing along the dykes—and we were steaming 
down the Red Sea. 

The heat increased, the blue sky looked dim through 
sand-clouds, we could hardly breathe. It was July; a 
wind like the breath of a furnace followed us. At night 
the very stars were changing; the Southern Cross rose 
slowly above our heads, and I greeted it with a feeling 
of vague reminiscence. 

At last we were out on the Indian Ocean, under a 
steady breeze and a temperate, clear sky. Calm was 
settling down on our souls after the wrench of parting 
—and the fearful distance was still growing! 

Then the marvellous isle of Ceylon; a mere glimpse 
of it, in a hurricane under a black sky. The ground 
was strewn with leaves and blossoms fallen from the 
great vault of branches, and soaked with a deluge of 
rain; the nights were hot and dark, and the air was full 
of a fevering scent of musk. And an oppressive, sens- 
- uous spell was cast by those strange Indian eyes, by 
those women with their bronze arms and silver ban- 
gles, walking about with the composure of goddesses 
and wrapped in rose-colored draperies. 

Then back to the wholesome, restful life at sea, the 
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solemn peace of wide horizons where all things vanish. 
We were under full sail now, bound for Malacca; and 
day after day, beneath the same exquisitely clear sky, 
the same enchantment of radiant daylight. 

One night—it was one in the morning, in the Bay of 
- Bengal—the steersmen had orders to wake me, though 
it was not my watch; we were crossing, as nearly as 
we could calculate, the spot where, twenty years before, 
my brother had been consigned to the waters. I got 
up and went to look about me through the blue trans- 
parency of the sea and the night. 

Everything was calm—so calm, that night; the 
moon thinly veiled, the southern horizon infinitely far. 
To the north, on the contrary, where he lay buried, 
thick mists brooded on the waters, casting long shad- 
ows like immense screens. 

The monsoon which had filled our sails died away as 
we neared the equator, and one evening the first point 
of the Kingdom of Acheen was visible in the golden 
light. Here, on still hotter waters, the first junks came 
in sight, their sails all wrinkled like a bat’s wings. We 
had reached farther Asia, and were at the mouth of the 
Yellow Hell. And at Singapore, under the grand equa- 
torial vegetation, we found ourselves in the midst of the 
seething Chinese filth, the monkey-like pantomime cf 
eyes slit up to the temples, shaven polls, and long pig- 
tails. 

We were swept up the China Sea, driven by the 
southwest monsoon. 

Oh, our arrival at Tonquin in the dreariest weather 
and torrents of rain! I got up that day for the first 
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time, still excessively weak from the effects of a sun- 
stroke, the only serious illness I ever had in my life, and 
which had brought me within an inch of death. It was 
quite early in the morning; my sailor, Sylvestre, who 
had been sitting up with me, seeing me open my eyes, 
said: “‘We have got to Tonquin, Captain.” 

The ship was still under way, but through my open 
port-hole I could dimly make out a passing show of 
things of a new type of impossibility: gigantic Men- 
jurs, as they seemed, standing out of the sea. There 
were thousands of them, following each other in long 
array; it was like a world of Stonehenges forming 
avenues, circles, and mazes—Brittany * enormously 
magnified and heated—heated by a latent fire, for the 
sky was blacker than a winter day in our Celtic prov- 
ince. I half believed that I was still delirious and saw 
visions—a Dantesque region; so I tried to go to sleep 
again. 

But it was only the Bay of Ha-Long, as strange a 
spot as exists on earth. 

A sunstroke does not last long when it does not kill 
you; next day I was on duty again and could convince 
myself that the country was real. 

We soon quitted this roadstead and anchored at the* 
mouth of the Hué River. Events came quickly, beneath 
a torrid sky. There was the taking of Tuan-an: three 
days of bombardment and fighting. After all this ex- 
citement came the peaceful sojourn at Touran. A stag- 


* Brittany is famous for its abundance of sacred stones, the relics of 
a primeval worship. Similar remains exist in England in the great 
ring of Stonehenge and in various cromlechs and lines of stones. 
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nant peacefulness, in crushing heat—the peace of exile 
for an indefinite period in a forgotten corner of Annam. 
We were to keep watch over this province and its har- 
bors. We must get used to the climate, and perhaps 
spend the winter there. Merciful Heaven, what a re- 
mote and outlandish burial! 

The wide bay in which our ship, the Circe, lay at 
anchor, was locked by high, gloomy hills. Far away, at 
the bottom of the bay, was the mouth of the river, and 
at the first reach lay the old dilapidated village, hidden 
among light bamboos which looked like Brobdingna- 
gian oats. But I know that village so well now, have 
so walked through it, searched it out, ransacked its 
most recondite corners, that it is commonplace to me, 
a vain repetition. Having lost the first interest of cu- 
riosity I can never care for this country, nor for any 
creature of that dull, yellow race. It is to me a true 
land of exile, which holds no tie for me and can never 
attract me. 

So I annexed the isle with the pagoda. I used to go 
there of an afternoon when the fierce midday was past, 
and the sun was sinking, to revive in the silence and re- 
freshment of plant life. I usually went alone with 
only my boatmen, and it was an amusing change for 
them too, though the miniature island is no more than 
a wood, a tangle of creepers and jessamine inhabited 
only by monkeys. We were quite at home in the de- 
serted temple; it was our bathing-house; we would 
leave our clothes there in charge of the spirits—the 
hideous little bogies who kept watch over the dark sanc- 
tuary—while we took a swim. 
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The Buddhist temple really inspired us with some 
respect too; we never moved a thing, and we spoke low 
within its precincts. In the first place it was gloomy; 
and moreover there is always some unknown spirit 
hovering in the air about a place where men have prayed 
for ages. In very old Breton churches, in every an- 
cient temple of any faith all the world over, I have felt 
that incubus of the supernatural. 

What a jumble is my cabin on board! A medley 
of queer things: pot-bellied Buddhas, elephants, pan- 
els inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tea, parasols, jars, 
and weapons. There are, too, three toads, real live 
toads, residing in a cage. It is a wrinkle I picked up 
from some English sailors to keep off the rats who 
made forays among my gloves and boots. Sylvestre 
places the cage at night at the cabin door and the 
rats, it seems, are frightened and do not come in. 
But above all there are flowers in bunches, in sheaves. 
Flowers which many a fair lady at Paris has never 
seen in a hot-house, never smelt, never dreamed of, 
which would fill her with a startling sense of the un- 
known. Numbers of orchids simulating insect forms 
and of nameless neutral tints: creamy white tinged 
with green, the palest yellow-pink shading into blue, 
like some hues seen in China crape. And the leaves, 
and the rare perfumes! With all these scents 
Sylvestre when he comes to call me one fine morn- 
ing will find me stark dead—a poetic end for a poor 
vagabond tar. My men bring me these flowers every 
morning when they go to the watering-place in the 
hill-jungle, where, as Mr. Hoé our interpreter tells 
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us, there is “some Mr. Tiger and plenty Mr. Ba- 
boon.” 

A typhoon swept over Touran yesterday, wrecking 
everything: whisking off roofs, blowing down trees, 
killing many people; complete devastation. Half of 
the houses are laid low; the inhabitants are camping 
out on the grass or picking up the pieces of their Bud- 
dhas and images. 

The Circe rode it out at anchor under the lee of a high 
hill; but for two hours it was an ugly lookout. High 
noon, and it was impossible to see a thing; a great 
and fearful voice was roaring round us, and the sea, 
lashed to foam by the wind, rose in vapor, like boiling 
water. 

To-day is fine again; the river is calmly bearing 
the ruins and drowned creatures down to the sea. 

It is at nightfall, after sunset, that one feels so 
utterly lost here—an exile for ever. How far, far 
away is the rest of the world! 

The hues of twilight are always strange and chill, 
quite amazing in this torrid land. The mountains 
turn iron-gray or inky-black against the livid, yellow 
sky; their jagged peaks stand out high and sharp with 
a hard outline; at such an hour they look stupendous. 
It is then that we learn to understand the art of cer- 
tain Chinese painters, and the landscapes which show 
a remote distance with colors never scen in nature, 
while their fantastic oddity is so melancholy as to be 
quite depressing. 

This morning, to my grief, I lost one of my three 
toads. My man Sylvestre pronounced this short fu- 
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neral oration in his Breton accents: ‘‘They are all 
nasty vermin, Captain’’—and he bore it away to its 
last home with a pair of tongs. 

We are going through a miserable time of ‘dol- 
drums.’”’ We are as much interested as ever in reading 
the letters that reach us from France, but we are not 
up to answering them. I know this phase so well; 
I have gone through it before; it is a shroud which 
slowly weaves itself over things that are too, too far 
away; it is the utter exhaustion brought on by sun- 
shine, monotony, and weariness. 

The Saéne arrived in hot haste this morning, under 
orders to take half our crew on board—the landing 
company and the gunners serving the 15-centimetre 
guns—all our best men, in short, and all we could 
spare—with injunctions to transfer them at night and 
to conceal from the natives their departure and the di- 
minished numbers on board. 

They went off this evening after the decks were 
cleared. Bad weather, and a black night. Desti- 
nation unknown. It saddened us to see them all 
under arms in such a hurry, packing their bags and 
stowing some victuals, and then taking leave. All my 
own particular men—those who brought me such 
beautiful flowers on watering-days—are gone. I had 
a thousand messages entrusted to me for mothers, 
sweethearts, and wives; some gave me their money 
to take care of, some their watches—all their little 
treasures, not knowing whither they were bound. 

Only one officer went with them. We had known 
each other for fifteen years, since our school-days, in 
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fact; we have always lived in good fellowship, esteem- 
ing each other sincerely, but that was all,.so far as we 
knew. But as I received his last messages, and we 
took leave, I discovered that on the contrary the tie 
between us was a very strong one, and that we were 
very warmly attached. 

In the black night they crowded into the boats 
which were to bear them away. A rattle of arms, a 
muttered farewell, no shouting or huzzaing—the silent 
departure of brave hearts; and then no more save the 
sound of the sea and the wind, and the thick dark- 
ness of the stormy night over those who were gone! 
Whither? And which of them all will come back no 
more? f 

I had been sleeping on this leave-taking for two 
hours when a sailor came into my cabin, repeating, as 
he lighted a candle, the eternal words that have hunted 
me through so many years: “A quarter to midnight, 
sir.”’ The light fell on all my Buddhas in a row, and 
I woke to a sense of exile and of uttermost Asia. I 
rose sad at heart and turned out on watch, on board 
a half-empty ship. 

Midnight watch at anchor, and the weather calm 
again; nothing to do. 

“Muster the watch!” And I am reminded that 
there are no men. Very true—I had forgotten. I 
have to make elaborate arrangements to supply them. 

When they are at their posts I try to distract my 
thoughts by taking up Leila~-Hanoum which has just 
come to me fresh from Paris, sent me by friends there 
because it is about Stamboul. I am out of luck— 
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I who never take up a book; I open it at a passage 
—charming in itself—which brings me an anguish 
of remembrance. 

““Nedjibey, closely veiled, went alone to see Sultan 
Ahmet; it was a morning in spring, the bright season 
when the fragrant blossoms of the jonquil are sold at 
every street-cormmer. . . .” 

Yes, indeed, I remember all those flower-sellers and 
the bright spring-time. It was at that very season 
that I was obliged to quit the Turkish shore. And 
now the sweet sentence in Leila~-Hanoum tolls dully 
in my brain like a distant knell. Oh, that departure 
from Stamboul! How can such impressions, so com- 
plex, be put into words—impressions in which so 
many things had a place: the agonizing wrench to our 
love, the deathly dulness of the great city of Islam; 
then the charm of reviving spring coming on, the soft 
breeze strewing the deserted little streets with pink 
peach-blossoms. The last days before sailing, the 
hours of reprieve, the last farewell walks in Stamboul 
where spring was having birth, ‘where the fragrant 
blossoms of the jonquil are sold at every street-corner.”’ 

I shut the book and went up on deck again. The 
coast was more silent than usual, and the night even 
calmer. Nothing was to be heard but the regular 
moan of a poor wretch dying in the hospital of an 
abscess in the liver—one of the diseases of this yellow 
land. 

Peculiarly lovely weather, deliciously warm, exquis- 
itely clear. We are off in a long boat to reconnoitre 
Shun-An, on the other side of the bay, at the foot of 
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the range of high peaks called by the natives the Gate 
of Clouds. ; 

Nothing more than a hamlet of miserable fishermen, 
but with a very pretty, tiny pagoda, a delicate lace- 
work of plaster and porcelain in a deep, shady recess 
under great stiff and solemn trees of the kind they 
call pagoda-trees. Throughout this damp region the 
old walls are hung with maiden-hair ferns of rare and 
fragile kinds. 

The natives are ugly and timid. 

“Mr. Tiger” is represented at the approach to the 
village in bas-relief on a large stone screen; he is 
painted to imitate nature, with whiskers of horsehair 
and crystal eyes, and the inevitable Chinese grin. 
Little, red, scented candles are burning before him; 
this, they tell us, is to propitiate him, for he was heard 
caterwauling last night in the very street. 

Farther on we saw a mandarin’s hut in the middle 
of rice-fields of a more tender green than corn in April. 
We went thither along narrow paths raised on dikes 
across the flooded fields, like those which in France 
intersect the salt marshes. The doors were closed, 
for it seemed that the mandarin, who was very old, 
had just died. His widow, a poor, plaintive old mon- 
key of a woman, admitted us, however, into a low 
hall, evidently very ancient, where all the ponderous 
beams were carved into vampires and monsters. She 
wanted to sell his spears, his trays, his frippery, his 
parasols; and our men had as much as they could 
carry on board the boat with all these remains of the 
departed mandarin. 
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At sunset it was time to return, and we put off, 
rocked on a rolling swell that comes in from the China 
Sea to die slowly in the gulf; a crisp, autumnal fresh- 
ness, new and reviving, fell on us with the evening, 
and the twilight was purely golden. 

While we were leisurely going home under sail, far 
away on the horizon the blessed mail-ship from France 
came in sight; she stopped on her way to deliver let- 
ters on board the Circe. This for once in a way ended 
a good day well, and we should have been very cheer- 
ful but for the too recent memory of our comrades 
who had left for the unknown but two days before. 

Alas ! why were we not sent off with them? As 
we think of it, we are almost ashamed of the security 
- of Touran; and besides, this blockade-guard, useful 
as it may be, is at last too deadly. 

Sylvestre Moan, my sailor-servant, is from the coun- 
try about Goélo—like M. Renan and my brother Yves 
—born in a hamlet of Ploubazlanec. I knew him 
some time since, through my friend Yann the Giant, 
when he was but a cabin-boy and fishing in Iceland. 
A little too big for the place, that is the only complaint 
I have to make of him, and that, to be sure, is no 
fault of his—taller and broader across the shoulders 
than my doorway, with terrific arms and a very black 
beard. At a distance alarming to behold—close at 
hand a sweet, pleasant face, sweet and innocent; 
nineteen years of age; boyish, blue eyes; the ways, 
the tones of voice, the candid freshness of a little child. 
He and Tu-Duc—(Tu-Duc is the ship’s cat, stolen 
at Algiers: a gray tabby coat, a very deep expression, 
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a white shirt-front and white tip to his tail)—he and 
Tu-Duc are perhaps the two creatures who love me 
most on board. They are alike, too, in spite of their 
dissimilar dimensions; they have the same way of 
moving, and the same insinuating gait; their minds 
are equally virgin soil; they are equally creatures of 
native impulse. As I lie in my aloes-fibre hammock 
I see them, Sylvestre and Tu-Duc, one carrying the 
other, coming in or going out, attending to their little 
duties in my room, among the Buddhas and the flowers, 
with the same noiseless dexterity. Tu-Duc knows 
how to jump when I make a hoop with my hands. 
Sylvestre, indeed, does not; but he can write to his 
grandmamma at Goélo, which must be far from dif- 
ficult. 

We are no longer very hot here at Touran, only 
in the middle of the day; but in the evening we feel 
very plainly the approach of winter. The green islet 
has lost much of its foliage, and the water round it 
is colder. We have rain, and short, dark days like 
the autumn days in Brittany. This is dismal detail 
which we had not foreseen. At nightfall we get quite 
that November feeling which chills the heart like the 
passing touch of death, and fancy dreams of jolly win- 
ter evenings in France—the gladdening blaze on the 
hearth at home. 

We are enduring, through our own want of fore- 
sight, a number of privations; a total absence of the 
little everyday conveniences which one brings out 
from home, and which nothing can replace when they 
are exhausted. We have not a penny in our purses, 
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for want of communication with the outside world. 
And there is no soap left on board; the men wash our 
linen in brackish water, and it smells of ‘‘Chinaman”’ 
(sent le Chinois). 

The force of circumstances has made the Circe a 
receptacle for all sorts and conditions of men: the 
wounded and the convalescent, interpreters, Matas 
from Annam, shipwrecked natives of Tonquin, pirates 
from Hainan—the yellow element invading us more 
and more; and we are forced to close our doors as if 
we were in some squalid neighborhood. But it is 
amusing to watch the high-handed coolness with 
which the seamen manage to treat the long-haired 
races. 

Several things have happened during the last ten 
days, things heroic or grotesque, amusing or absurd;. 
and then, as the impressions of the morrow overlay 
the not very deep marks left by yesterday, they all 
fade away and leave no trace. 

A slight typhoon, which cleared our atmosphere; 
people no one cared about who died and were buried; 
rumors of news; the arrival of our comrades forming 
the landing-party; a deputation and some magnificent 
gifts sent from our Government to the King of Annam 
in token of alliance. These were lost on the way in- 
land, and we had to run after them, searching through 
the villages. 

To-day—a heavy calm: Saturday—washing-day on 
board: noon—the hour of siesta, and I, as it hap- 
pens, am not asleep. My room smells of China- 
man, an odor which has gradually become all-per- 
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vading; we, our clothes, our small possessions, all 
smell of it. My Buddhas and elephants and mystic 
herons stand in regular files on the shelves, drilled by 
my sailor as if for an inspection. 

Not far from me Sylvestre, like a great child, is con- 
scientiously furbishing up a temple-lamp, putting out 
his tongue now and then when the job is rather dif- 
ficult—in the corners. Out of my port-hole I can see 
the peaked hills of Kien-Cha, always the same, with 
their look of Chinese quaintness; the spread of blue 
sea reflecting the white sunshine and on this mirror 
villages of junks—motionless to-day, like dead flies. 

There is not a sound in the ship, which nevertheless 
vibrates to the least noise as a huge guitar might. 
Through the open door I look straight upon the gun- 
deck of the Circe. The smell of Chinaman is much 
stronger there than in my room; the floor is strewn 
with strange objects, heterogeneous humanity made 
kin for the moment by the heavy noontide slumber. 
Soldiers’ knapsacks, bags of rice, bowls and sails; 
Tu-Duc, the cat, asleep curled up in a gong; sailors 
sleeping naked, their heads propped on their muscular 
arms; Chinese, as lean as fakirs, sleeping flat at full 
length, in their black silk gowns; young Annamese 
riflemen in feminine attitudes, their long hair combed 
back and fastened up in an Apollo’s knot at the nape 
of the neck, a Watteau shepherdess’s hat above all, 
tied under the knot with a red ribbon; pirates from 
the island of Hainan sleeping open-mouthed and 
showing their white teeth—a fine type of Asiatic these, 
their black hair twisted turban-like round manly heads; 
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—and some poor soldiers, gunners wounded in fight 
or worn out by dysentery, and panting in their fevered 
sleep. 

And all these are on board to work—excepting the 
sick—to fill the place of half our hands who have 
been taken from us. This morning, by my orders, 
they were all hauling at the capstan at my feet—the 
capstan is the enormous reel which has to be turned 
like the roundabouts at a fair. Round you go, sailors 
—round you go, Watteau shepherdesses; Chinese ham- 
pered with their tails, Matas, prisoners, pirates, round 
and round !—And this medley of humanity, picked 
up at random on the spot, was a very fair picture of 
what is going on on a large scale in this remote end 
of Asia. 

On an uninhabited tract of the shore there is a 
melancholy plain which we visit now and then in the 
evening. There sleep the dead of 1863; they rest in 
the red earth—twelve or fifteen hundred Frenchmen, 
sailors and soldiers, carried off in one summer by 
typhus at the time of the first attempt at settlement 
in the country. Now the remains of their poor little 
wooden crosses are hardly visible where they have 
fallen among briers and creepers. Under the hot rains 
everything perishes very quickly, and vegetable nature 
is more all-devouring here than elsewhere. 

Our relations with the people of Touran continue 
friendly to all appearance. If by chance in the morn- 
ing crowd at market one of us gets angry we are at 
once met with chin-chin and the humblest subjection; 
then it is impossible to help laughing, and that is an 
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end of it; we are disarmed. It is impossible to be 
serious, even in anger, with these childish, senile crea- 
tures. 

An expedition now and then to reconnoitre the 
neighboring bays, or in pursuit of some suspicious- 
looking junks—otherwise there is nothing to en- 
liven these days of blockade service. Depression has 
clutched us all, and the sailors are hardly ever to be 
heard singing. 

Dreams here assume a startling importance, espe- 
cially during the heavy noontide nap. They leave an 
impression of detached images, incoherent, and for 
the most part mysterious, which haunt me till evening. 

To-day I saw the terrace of an old country-house, 
which was dear to me in my childhood. It was a very 
hot summer night in my dream; far away I looked 
over heath-grown downs. By me stood a group of 
young girls wearing costumes of very different periods, 
though they all looked of much the same age. These 
young girls were my mother, my grandmothers, my 
great-aunts — recognizable without the slightest hesi- 
tation, though all grown young—about sixteen years 
of age—and dressed in the antiquated garb of their 
time. ‘There was even the youngest-born of our family, 
and she really is quite young, with long, fair hair; nor 
did they seem surprised at finding themselves all to- 
gether or at seeing me among them as they chatted 
gayly of long-past things. 

Flights of pink flamingoes, almost luminously bright, 
soared across very high against the sky, which was 
gloomy and oppressive; the air was full of the sweet- 
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est summer scents. The stones of the terrace were 
out of joint and mossy, like those of a ruin, and over 
them trailed branches of jessamine, an old-fashioned 
little flower which the young girls of a past time used 
to place in their bodices. 

Over the dark and distant moor the heavens had 
turned perfectly black, as black as a pall, and now a 
sinister something, a pallid disk, was slowly rising 
from the verge of the horizon. 

They said it was the moon, and that it had kept 
them waiting for it, and in their delight at seeing it 
they began to laugh—a happy laugh, quite unlike the 
laughter of phantoms. 

To my mind, that moon showed an ominous face; 
as it rose in the black sky it expanded enormously 
and grew paler and paler; it was gradually dissolving 
into a vast, diaphanous halo, a hardly visible aureola. 

After this moon a second appeared, coming up from 
the same spot as if rising out of the earth; then I 
was afraid, apprehending, even in my dream, that I 
was witnessing a subversion of eternal Cosmos. 

“Nay,” said they all, “it is foretold in the Astro- 
nomical Almanac;—and there will be two more.” 

In point of fact, two moons rose together—and 
melted away into vast dim halos, giving a pale, un- 
certain light: I really was very much frightened. 

They laughed at me: ‘‘Come away, then, as he does 
not like it. But really he is a great coward for a 
man!”? So we went away, down an avenue of tall, 
bowery trees cut into an arcade, where it grew hotter 
and darker every moment; as far as I could see the 
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trees were hawthorne, loaded with a profusion of 
flowers, as if it were May: 

The girls led the way, as young as ier of them. 
The oldest had dresses of the time of Louis XV or 
of the Directoire, with waists fastened very high up 
under the arms, as in portraits of the date of their 
youth. And now the little youngest-born—she who 
is really young—suddenly found her fair hair caught 
by the thorn-trees. 

They all stopped to help her; the curls had twisted 
like snakes round several branches. It took a long 
. time to disentangle them: a tiring task which seemed 
never ending and made us still hotter. In the dark- 
ness the long locks seemed wilfully obstinate; new 
ones grew and got caught as the first were freed; at 
last there were some that flew out with a noise like a 
rocket and were lost I know not where in the dense 
brushwood. 

“Tt must be cut off—cut off; it will:grow again,” 
said one of the strange young girls—a great-aunt whom 
I had known only as a very old woman past eighty, 
but who remained to the end a hasty-tempered woman, 
blunt in her notions. She cut it all quite close, snip, 
snip, snip! with a large pair of scissors that hung by 
a chain to her waistband. And the party went on 
its way dancing to the tune of Nous nirons plus au 
bois! 

At the end of the garden we came to an old sum- 
mer-house, overgrown with trellised roses, and they 
went in. There were no more than two or three 
chairs on which, after some little ceremony, the eldest 
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seated themselves—those with gigot sleeves and short 
waists, that is to say. 

It was still hot summer twilight, full of the fragrance 
of hay and flowers. But the young girls sang no 
more, and the assembly had suddenly assumed to me 
an extremely solemn character. 

Those who remained standing opened a cupboard 
which was hidden in the thickness of the wall and took 
out a little infant’s frock that had been laid by there, 
and showed it to me. A relic of death, or a promise 
of life? They held it out to me with smiles of silent 
mystery, and I understood. As I gazed at the little 
frock a sweet, tender feeling came over me, an emotion 
so keen and so powerful that I woke. 

It is all over; the spell broken; the thread snapped 
and forever lost. The summer twilight, the young 
girls, the fragrance of the past, all vanished in an in- 
stant into the dark and intangible world of visions. 
It is broad daylight, at two in the afternoon; I am in 
my ship’s cabin and in the land of exile. 

There is Tu-Duc, sleeping at my feet, and I see 
Sylvestre too, masking the port-hole with his broad 
shoulders: he has just concluded an important bar- 
gain for some bananas with the Moon, who is stand- 
ing in her canoe outside, and whose large, chubby 
face is visible beyond. This Moon (no connection 
with the too numcrous moons of my dream) is a native 
dealer of eighteen or twenty, who comes alongside of 
the Circe every day to sell fruit. She answers to this 
name of Moon, given to her by the sailors because 
she is so round. 
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She stretches up her dimpled arm and yellow hand 
with insinuating grimaces, wanting to count out the 
hundred sapecks for herself, as if to save Sylvestre 
the trouble. He, on the contrary, replies in a low voice, 
so as not to wake me: 

“No, no, not you. You, hussy, understand? You 

. Moon, thief .. .” And he reluctantly doles out 
the last string of copper cash which for the moment 
constitutes all my fortune. 

I believe it was the Moon’s comical and puzzled 
face that cast a reflection of fun on all this: for any 
one who has never seen it my little story has no mean- 
ing. . 

Behind lies a rather fine background: under the 
bright daylight, the great hill over which runs the road 
to Hué, that Gate of the Clouds that has to be passed 
before reaching the capital of the invisible; and in 
front, on the stagnant sea, is still the swarm of junks. 

Till night time I was haunted by a sense of the 
soft, deep, tender feeling, unexplained and inexplic- 
able, that came over me at the sight of that little 
frock. 

One in the mornings our moorings at the en- 
trance of the Hué River before Tuan-an, the town we 
burned in August. 

For two days we have been waiting for the weather 
to mend to send a convoy with provisions across these 
eternal breakers to the corps in occupation of the forts. 
But the weather does not mend. It is calm, and the 
night is starlit, but still that slowly heaving, enormous 
swell, never weary. We roll and roll without respite, 
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and from the shore comes the ceaseless roar of the 
surf. 

A drama is being performed this night in that town 
of Hué, so close at hand. At this very moment, with- 
in the walls of the innermost royal sanctum, a thou- 
sand furies are dilating the little slanting eyes of those 
Court personages whom no man may see under pain 
of death. The king who signed the treaty of peace 
is being dethroned—having his head cut off, in all 
probability. 

We were looking this evening, through the telescope, 
at the minaret of the palace as it shone in the sunset; 
a longing of curiosity came over us to be inside that 
impenetrable dwelling and look on at those scenes 
enacted by invisible performers. 

The war-party have triumphed; according to the 
latest news the Bishop’s house and the French legation 
were threatened by the mob. And there is no way 
of sending a single man to land across those hollow 
billows; no possibility either of throwing shells at 
random into the crowd where there are so many of 
our own people. So here we stay, as bored and as 
impotent as ever. 

All has been settled once more. The new reign 
has restored tranquillity to the walled city, and we are 
back again at home in our Gulf of Exile. ‘To-day 
the first signboard with a French inscription has been 
put up in Touran: Shang-Hoo, fournisseur de la marine. 
It is written on a board at the end of a long stick. It 
is a mere trifle, but it has fallen like a bomb-shell into 
the midst of the little town of pagodas and dust. 
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On board, this man Shang-Hoo has been called the 
green Chinaman by our men, by reason of the color 
he commonly wears. He was attracted hither by our 
presence, and gradually, by a sort of insinuating grace, 
he has made himself our indispensable familiar. He 
supplies everything, is very obliging, very sharp, very 
young, very comical; neat in person, cherishing his 
elegant tail, as slight as a bamboo and smelling of 
sandal-wood. In his impromptu stores—sheds of cane 
by the river-bank—buyers are briskly served by very 
fat employés with silky pigtails, tightly gartered stock- 
ings, and bare stomachs, displaying their rotundity 
with much complacency, like Chinese images. An 
equally protuberant Buddha, against the wall, pre- 
sides over the business. Coals are sold there, live 
exen, strings of cash, bags of rice, jars of sam chow. 
The place is redolent of Chinaman, as our sailors say, 
and above it tall bamboos flourish their thin foliage 
where mosquitoes dance in clouds. | 

Mrs. Shang-Hoo—a more recent arrival from Can- 
ton, lackadaisical and full of airs,—has eyes so much 
—so excessively—aslant that her eyelashes, which, like 
her face, are in constant motion, seem to unroll from 
the upper corner; she is perpetually toddling about 
on her doll-feet. 

Combining the two, the fancy loses itself in imagin- 
ing what a little Shang-Hoo will be like whose arrival 
is announced for next month. 

At the top of a high hill on a rainy day. A void 
and silence. Below my feet the green slopes go down 
toward the deep sea. 
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I had gone up there on duty, having been sent by 
the officer in command to do some surveying, and 
verify the bearings of a certain bay. The seaman in 
charge of the chronometers was helping me in the 
work, and we had carefully laid out our copper in- 
struments on a rock carpeted with delicate ferns. 
Other and higher mountains towered above us— 
gloomy heights and hanging greenery; from time to 
time gray mists came down from them, drenching us 
as they swept by. Silent and motionless, we bent our 
heads to the showers, waiting for gleams of light on 
the horizon to enable us to take the bearings of the 
distant headlands which again and again were shrouded 
in fog. 

While we thus waited, our spirits had travelled far 
away. The sailor—a man from the Landes—was 
dreaming, no doubt, of his pinewood. As for me, I 
was trying to fancy myself in Dalmatia; the illusion 
had come upon me of its own accord, suggested by 
the sharp, high air, the immense wooded slopes and 
the distant sea. The country about Cattaro, the pas- 
toral highlands coasting the Adriatic—really, that cor- 
ner of Asia was very much like them. Scarlet lilies, a 
Chinese flower, mimicked the gorgeous hues which 
the pomegranates there scatter over the hill-sides, and 
a white-blossomed shrub took the place of the myrtle- 
bushes. 

Half-shutting my eyes to look through a veil, as it 
were, I lost myself little by little in my day-dream— 
entirely. My memories of that country arose, very 
clear, very detailed, very living; they were almost 
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cruel, full of the keen pathos of past things which can 
never, never return: The Gulf of Cattaro—A mild 
and somewhat melancholy autumn—reveries on the 
skirts of the woods—slumbers under the myrtles—and 
a certain maiden of Herzegovina, following her sheep 
day by day in the peaceful solitude. 

Suddenly, breaking in on the silence of the hilltop 
and open space, a slight rustle ! Delicate hands with 
gray gloves on, as it seemed, pulled aside the branches, 
and some one was looking at us: two large monkeys ! 
A sort of orang, with pink, human faces and white 
beards. They must have been behind us for some 
time; guessing that we were doing nothing harmful, 
they examined us with intense, human curiosity, rap- 
idly winking their light-colored eyes. My _ sailor, 
without even a smile, made them a hasty bow and 
then waved his hand with one of those gestures of 
amiable politeness which stand in every language for 
an invitation: ‘Pray, gentlemen—make yourselves at 
home—we shall be only too happy. ... . 0 

This frightened them; they went down on four 
paws like mere brutes and were off at a gallop. We 
watched them as they fled through jessamine and 
green shrubbery. 

As they ran they looked like nothing so much as 
large greyhounds; there was nothing human about 
them now but their puzzling heads and old men’s 
beards. 

Shuffling steps on the pavement, and the sound of 
a sob. ‘ 

I had been sitting quietly for a long time in a dark 
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nook of the pagoda, bewildering myself with trying 
to draw the monsters and bogies—all the nightmare 
creatures that writhed over the ceiling. I turned my 
head toward the door to see who was coming in. 

A very, very old woman, wretched-looking and al- 
most naked. She had in her hands three little saucers 
of rice and fish, and three little pink tapers. She must 
have come a long distance; she seemed broken with 
fatigue, and her grief was terrible. All her posses- 
sions, her widow’s mite, had no doubt gone to buy 
the little offering she had come to place on the altar 
in front of the colossal, smiling god, sparkling with 
gold. And then she set to work to hit the gong and 
ring the bell to summon the spirits, as if to say: ““Come, 
Buddha, and see what I have brought you. I have 
done my best in this gift; have pity on me, have mercy, 
grant the thing I ask... .” 

The little candles were burned out, the flies had 
settled on the three saucers and were eating the offer- 
ing—the poor old woman turned to go. Suddenly, 
with a heartrending cry, she came back toward the 
altar. Something warned her that her prayer was 
not heard—yet this gift to her god was all she had in 
her power. She hurried back, almost running, and 
drummed on the gong and rang with all her might, 
sobbing and wailing aloud in her misery. Boom, 
boom, boom, ting-tang, ting-tang, ting-tang, one and 
then the other, as hard as she could, furiously: ‘ Bud- 
dha, you have not heard me, not even looked down 
on me! It is impossible that you should still be so 
cruel, that you should not listen to me, that I should 
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be such a wretched old woman!” And her tears 
flowed down her yellow parchment cheeks. 

Sylvestre, who has a very poor old grandmother at 
home, in Brittany, was the first to rise and give her 
all the money he had about him—about five francs 
in copper cash. I also gave her my purse, and she 
thanked us in much amazement with a great deal of 
chin-chin. It was something, to be sure, this unex- 
pected fortune; but all the same—no, she was not 
comforted. She expressed this to us by signs: she 
had come to ask something else, something beyond the 
aid of human pity. 

A stormy day. High wind from the east and a 
gloomy sky. Outside Tuan-an these two days past. 
This morning at sunrise the anchorage was not safe, 
so we had to trip anchor in a very high sea—a dan- 
gerous manceuvre—and take shelter at Touran, our 
usual refuge. I was on watch, and rough work it was, 
and yet I did it with a kindlier feeling than usual, 
wondering quite sadly whether it might not be for the 
last time. For a mail steamer, as it passed yester- 
day, brought me a very unexpected recall to Paris. 
The Corréze, transport-ship, is to carry me home to 
France; on her way back from Ha-long she will stop 
at Touran long enough to pick me up—and we hear 
she is to return to-morrow! Always at a few minutes,’ 
notice, in the navy. 

By two o’clock we are in our Bay of Touran once 
more, where the sea is calm. Now to make haste and 
pack. Everything is upside down in my cabin. Pack- 
ing-cases, ordered in a hurry from the green China- 
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man, come off in a sampan, and Sylvestre, being very 
hot, is frantic; three others are at work under his com- 
mand, doing the more elaborate packing, and have 
stripped to be more at their ease. 

Night comes and finds me ready—ready to follow 
my destiny and say good-by to my hapless companions 
in exile. I regret them all, greatly. And I am long in 
going to sleep, quite upset by this sudden change in 
my life. 

Waked this morning by a sailor singing an old 
Breton ballad under my port-hole, a very monotonous 
air, full of Old-World sadness. Weather calm, clear, 
exquisite, rarer every day at this time of year and in 
this land of clouds and gusts. The hills opal-tinted, 
the sea intensely blue; all the soft splendor, the deep 
transparency of the tropics, and it is restful after the 
squalls and storms. 

There is nothing more to be done; I have surrendered 
my duties, my trunks are locked, Sylvestre has done 
with swaddling up my gods and monsters, which are 
ready to accompany me in travelling trim. 

In all my hurried life I do not remember so quiet 
a departure. All day I watch the horizon, the line 
of sky in the offing, trying to discover the Corréze, 
which is to come and take me away—and nothing 
is to be seen: nothing but the flock of white-winged 
junks. 

Shang-Hoo, the green Chinaman, comes toward 
sundown to take leave of me, in a superb dress of 
brocaded silk he has had from Canton for the cool 
season. 
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As the sun gets low it is almost cold tee we have 
quite a December feeling. 

No Corréze; another night to te in this bay, 
shut in by the gloomy heights which have imprisoned 
me these five months, and which, doubtless, I shall 
never see again. As this last night closes in I gaze 
at them rather wistfully. It is odd how, in time, 
one clings to anything. They are absolutely black 
against the yellow sunset, even the most remote of 
them; all idea of relative distance is lost; it might be 
one single range of slaty peaks standing up against 
the icy background of wintry sky. 

The Corréze, by all calculations, ought.to have ar- 
rived to-day at latest; she is much behindhand. To- 
morrow morning she must certainly be here. 

After the evening clearance I have a number of 
visitors from my friends of the captain’s room to 
give me commissions, messages for France, and to say 
good-by. The last to come, at nearly nine o’clock, 
is Sylvestre, ostensibly to see that there is nothing to 
put away. Very shyly he offers me a little picture 
which is a relic of his first communion, and which 
he regards rather as an amulet: “If you would take 
it with you, Captain—as a remembrance. . . .” 

He believes it will be a protection to me; the fact 
is that this recall to France—he and my warm-hearted 
sailors have scarcely understood it, and have fancied 
that something unconfessed is about to happen to me, 
or to be done to me. 

I put his poor little gift away with tender care. It 
represents a child on its knees in the midst of a very 
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black storm, with the words: “The great waters had 
overwhelmed, but thou hast delivered me, O Lord!”’ 

Then I made him sit down for a few minutes, as if 
he, too, were a visitor, and we talked of Brittany. As 
I sometimes have business in the vicinity of his native 
district of Goélo, we agreed that I am to go to see him 
in his grandmother’s cottage at Ploubazlanec. It is. 
quite close to Plouherzel, my brother Yves’s village, 
half an hour’s walk beyond the bridge of Lézardrieux; 
I am to give him notice by letter, and he will come as 
far as the bridge to meet me. 

Then he became very thoughtful: Brittany is so 
remote as seen from here! At home again, in his 
own village, under the gray sky, walking to meet me 
at the bridge of Lézardrieux! Can that ever come 
true? It is strange indeed to think of it all when we 
are in Annam, and a shroud, as it were, hangs between 
us and the land we love. 

Suddenly the idea of receiving me at home dis- 
turbed his mind, and he said, holding his head down 
—so like my brother Yves’s way—: “At our place, 
you know—it is only a straw thatch.” Poor, grown- 
up child! As he owned to the straw roof I grasped 
his hand and sent him off to bed. If only he knew 
how dear they are to me—those straw thatches of the 
old Breton roofs. 

The Corréze, which is to bear me away, arrived 
during the night. I was roused by the noise of the 
wash she made as she passed close by the Circe, and 
by the voices of the men heaving the lead. I am 
really off this time; this is indeed the end of this stage 
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of my life; and all endings are sad—even that of ex- 
ile it argue seem. 

Still superb weather. From “aly dawn we are all 
in the bustle of departure; the Corréze is to get up 
steam by nine. All my faithful friends are there— 
Sylvestre and the sailors, getting in each other’s way 
to finish cording my luggage, standing in a row at 
my door to bid me good-by. It does one good to 
feel that such brave souls can regret one. 

My fellow-officers parted from me affectionately; 
some of them were hardly awake, dressed anyhow to 
see the last of me, and when I had to cut the matter 
short and get into the boat that was waiting for me 
I felt very tight about the heart. 

The Corréze was under way, almost fairly off when 
a junk—the mandarin’s junk, hurried after us, sig- 
nalling to us to wait. It was from the green China- 
man, bringing me some boxes of a particularly choice 
tea for the voyage. 

We passed close to the Circe, where the crew were 
standing in rows on deck for the Sunday morning’s 
inspection. Officers and sailors waved their caps in 
token of farewell, and I felt so sad that I could have 
cried when it all faded out of sight—when the Bay 
of Touran was slowly shut in by its familiar hills, and 
the rigging of the Circe, on which I long kept my eyes, 
disappeared at last. 

It vanished swiftly, lost in the blue distance. Be- 
fore noon we were out of sight of land. 

Then the peace of the ocean came over me; the 
ocean, which changes and swallows up everything; it 
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is like a final stroke firmly set at the bottom of the 
recent past. And in the midst of that silence the 
Circe and the Bay of Touran seemed to founder in a 
moment, to be lost in uttermost distance, leaving 
scarcely a trace in my memory. I had known that 
they would thus vanish, but such rapidity confounded 
me. But—after all, Love alone has ever proved able 
to attach me for any length of time to some few spots 
on earth. 
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yy INE o’clock in the evening, in a café 
open to the air, and frightfully hot. 
“a! Doubtful-looking tables smelling of 
KY anise and brandy. Wall of a dirty 
white, hung with lithographs repre- 
RX| senting Queen Victoria and her fam- 
J-)) ily. Two fair-haired damsels—bar- 
maids—exerting themselves with no 
end of airs and graces to serve some sunburned gentle- 
men in white jackets, talking in various European 
tongues. It is very hot, tremendously hot; mosquitoes 
and moths are buzzing round the petroleum lamps 
that hang from the ceiling. An English waiter is 
turning the handle of a grinding piano which gives 
forth a familiar opera-tune, and it seems to jar very 
discordantly with a stranger noise that comes in from 
the outside. 

Through the front, which is open from end to end, 
a long, straight street is visible, half a mile or more, 
with a full tide of vehicles and thousands of lamps— 
a rolling torrent. It might be the Paris Boulevard 
on a summer evening. 

Looking more closely, it is startling to see men go 
by in Eastern robes, smelling of opium and musk; 
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then others, many others, bare-shouldered, yellow- 
skinned, with hanging tails of hair. Look closer still, 
and behold all this make-believe Europe is nothing 
but a grotesque and filthy swarm of Chinamen. 
Three fourths of these carriages are drawn, and quickly 
too, by men harnessed in place of horses: those who 
pull are Chinese, bare-backed, their tails fastened up 
in a knot, their hats like conical lamp-shades; those who 
are pulled—Chinese, too, their tails dangling behind 
them, flaunting fans. The shops—Chinese; the 
painted lanterns—Chinese; the voices, the clamor, 
the wrangling—Chinese. All yellow, bustling, greedy, 
simian, obscene. The heat is oppressive.and stormy, 
there is a reek of perspiring humanity, fermenting 
fruit, disgusting food spread on the ground, burning 
incense and foulest filth; and strongest of all, of musk, 
a fevering and sickening mixture, quite unbearable. 

This is Singapore. In the crowd you see Indians 
as beautiful as gods, Malabars, Malays, Parsees, Eng- 
lish in pith helmets, sailors of every nationality, and 
women of the streets imported from Japan; but they 
are lost, drowned in the seething mass of Chinese. 

Along the central High Street stand the temples of 
all these people, in a row under the always oppressive 
sky; Hindoo temples with mysterious images; Chinese 
pagodas with hideous demonry; Mussulman mosques; 
Christian churches, Protestant or Roman Catholic;— 
all side by side, in a suspicious fraternity which English 
policemen have the task of maintaining. 

Ten o’clock in the evening—a music hall. It is 
built of wood, but of enormous size, with a colonnade 
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in a severe style, an imitation, and a mockery, of a 
Greek temple. An orchestra of women, Hungarians, 
are playing a waltz by Strauss with noisy energy. Then 
a French woman, a Bordelaise, comes upon the plat- 
form with a rowdy song. Indians selling birds wan- 
der round the tables where the audience are drinking 
pale ale, and offer Java sparrows, wonderful paro- 
quets and macaws of every hue, that look as if they 
had been painted. 

Two hundred yards farther on is a quiet square; 
there young ladies are airing themselves on a grass 
lawn closely mowed in the English fashion. In the 
midst rises the black belfry of a church of Saxon archi- 
tecture. But the air is heavy and oppressive, and 
full of fireflies. 

Eleven in the evening.—Only two paces from the 
carriages and the crowd, the great court enclosing the 
Hindoo temple is deserted and silent. It is lighted 
by the moon—that moonlight of equatorial nights, like 
pale pink daylight. In this exquisitely tinted radiance 
the numberless domes of the temple stand out—domes 
built up of rows and pyramids of gods; the broad, 
faintly blue shadows make it look as aerial as an en- 
chanted place that may vanish suddenly; one could 
fancy it pervaded by supernatural essences; a religious 
peace reigns about the spot. It seems remote indeed 
from the squalid Chinese mob outside. 

Through the open door of the sanctuary hanging 
lamps are seen glimmering. In the extreme back- 
ground huge gods with wicked heads are visible, sur- 
rounded by obscure symbols, and in front of them 
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flowers without stems are profusely strewn, giving out 
a perfume of jessamine and tuberose. 

Three or four Indians are keeping watch—youths 
scantily clad in a short loin-cloth, with hair like a girl’s, 
falling low over their shoulders; their expression is 
wild, and the white of their eyes gleams like enamel. 
Their features are fine, and their chins beardless, but 
a disgusting black fur grows over their full chests; the 
whole effect is startling and repulsive; there is some- 
thing of the woman about them, something of the 
monkey, and of the wild beast. 

Here, under the eye of the gods, they chat and 
laugh quite at their ease, as being familiar with them. 
One of them takes an armful of jessamine flowers 
threaded in chaplets, and crosses the courtyard in the 
rosy moonlight, to a sort of chapel standing by itself, 
quite small, and the abode of an idol which seems 
much more antique. It is a god with six arms, a tall 
head-dress, and large glass eyes; his expression is 
savage and lowering; his attitude vehement, writhing, 
frantic. There he dwells alone, in company with a 
little lamp which burns before him in token of respect. 
And the lad heaps the flowers on a tray at his feet, 
not even looking at him, as if he were bringing fodder 
to an ox. 

Midnight.—The last houses, the last lights of Sin- 
gapore have disappeared behind a point of the shore; 
before us lies open country and greenery. The green 
jungle begins at the very edge of the town, a dense, 
impenetrable tangle, covering the whole of this un- 
healthful peninsula. 
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How dark it is, and how beautiful! Trees which 
take the place of our oaks, poplars, and magnolias, 
but on a far larger scale; and then they are covered 
with fragrant blossoms. And fans, and palms! Palms 
of every form, and glistening in the moonshine like 
metallic foliage; coco-palms with immense fingered 
leaves; areca-palms, waving tufts of curled plumes 
very high aloft, and at the very end of long, slender 
columns as straight and slight-looking as bulrushes; 
and, strangest of all, the travellers’ tree, with broad 
fans very symmetrically arranged in a flat semicircle, 
like the spread tail of a turkey-cock—or like an enor- 
mous Chinese screen planted in the forest. And all 
this verdure is of so deep a color that even at mid- 
night, under the warm-tinted moonlight, it is still 
wonderfully green. 

The road was very lonely. But suddenly, at the 
end of the aisle of branches, we saw the lanterns of a 
number of vehicles coming toward us at a great pace, 
with no noise of hoofs. They whisked past. Tiny 
carriages, each ridden by an English sailor in white 
duck, and drawn by a naked Chinese, breathless 
with fatigue. 

They are evidently running a match and have laid 
a bet on the winner; sitting quite upright and solemn, 
they encourage the runners by little shouts, clicking 
their tongues and clapping their hands. 

They pass and vanish; all things relapse into the 
calm mystery of night. One sees but dimly, as if 
there were an exhalation of green, under the vaulted 
trees through which the soft gleam filters; but here 
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and there broad moonbeams pierce them from above 
and light up the tracery of the ferns or of the tall and 
splendid palm-trees—all as motionless as in an en- 
chanted garden. 

Oh, that stillness, that glory, that faint music of the 
cicala, those odors of the soil, of spices, of flowers! 
And that irritating scent of. musk everywhere pre- 
dominant, even in the midst of the forest! Everything 
is musky in this Malayan land; even the little noc- 
turnal beasts, like rats, which cross our path every 
minute, chirping out suddenly with glad, bird-like little 
voices: ‘‘Queek, queek, queek!”’ leave a musky trail in 
the stagnant air. . 

We find Mahé, a French settlement on the Malabar 
coast, a placid little territory under a vault of palm- 
trees. 

The vault is unbroken, an endless awning over every- 
body and everything. The giant palms hardly show 
a gap against the sky through which the daylight can 
fall; they cross and intermingle, some waving like the 
long plumes in a lady’s hat, others in curled bunches 
like tufts of feathers, or bent backward and droop- 
ing. And the vault is very high overhead, lightly sup- 
ported on long frail columns as pliant as reeds. We 
move about under it in the eternal shade—a trans- 
lucent green twilight. 

At about five in the afternoon I debarked there 
on a sandy shore at the mouth of a little river which 
makes a cutting, a winding bay through the dense 
wood. I had come from afar, from farthest Asia, and 
had almost forgotten the charm and splendor of Hin- 
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dostan; at such a time it is enchantment to see it 
again, unique as it is, and matchless. The sun was 
already low, and shed a glory of color on the river up 
which I had come; the palms where it touched them 
were gold—wonderful gold, and the air seemed full of 
gold-dust. On the slope of each bank, at the feet of 
the palms which form vast green hangings, sat groups 
of Indians watching my boat pulled in. They took 
grand attitudes, like gods, wrapped in white, red, or 
orange-colored draperies; and they, and their trees, 
and their land, and their sky, were all bathed in the 
radiance of an apotheosis. 

A house with a veranda, a white house with green 
outside shutters, stands close to the shore on a rocky 
headland—a handsome structure enough, and very old, 
having survived from the time of the East India Com- 
pany: the Government house of this shady settlement. 
Crossing the sand in a few steps, I entered a terrace 
garden belonging to this residence, and here, as else- 
where spread the verdant vault. Under this delicious 
awning it might be a fairy’s plot of ground: unknown 
flowers, and foliage as gorgeous as the blossoms, violet, 
crimson, splashed with white and yellow as if painted 
on purpose. The little formal, old-fashioned walks, 
the stone benches, green and moss-grown, had an 
antiquated, deserted look, like those country gardens 
where the master of the place is dead and no one ever 
comes. 

After crossing the garden and closing the gate behind 
me, I found myself in something resembling a street, 
making its way with difficulty through the grove; one 
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might fancy it a village from the south of France— 
very old and almost deserted—transplanted hither and 
overwhelmed by the tremendous tropical vegetation. 
The grand palm-trees cast an all-prevailing shade 
though their crowns were still amazingly golden in the 
setting sun;—and how low the houses were by com- 
parison with those tall slender trunks! 

There was a little Mairie displaying the tricolor, 
with bronze sepoys in red tunics on guard at the door; 
there was a funny little hotel, for Heaven knows what 
travellers, a little school, and some little shops where 
Indians were selling bananas and spices. And nothing 
more. It all straggled away into avenues:of trees and 
was lost in green depths. The soil was bright red, 
like red chalk, making the hues of the foliage look 
more gaudy and unnatural. Overhead the glimpses 
of sky peeping here and there between the palms were 
blazing with light and looked infinitely remote; and 
among these slim trees, waving their huge plumes 
over the path, flocks of falcons flew to and fro, uttering 
a harsh cry. Nature was exuberantly, magnificently 
alive, in her beasts and plants; but the little. town 
cowering under it seemed dead. 

The people we met in these dusky ways were ail 
handsome, placid, and dignified, with large, velvety 
eyes, those Indian eyes with their mysterious fascina-’ 
tion of blackness. They wore antique-looking dra- 
peries of white or red muslin, the upper part of the 
body left bare; the women with a goddess-like mien 
and splendid brown busts that might have been copies 
in bronze, slightly exaggerated, of Greek marbles: the 
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men full-chested and with slender waists like the wo- 
men, but broader-shouldered; blue-black beards curl- 
ing like those of antique heads. They bid us good-day 
in French, as our own peasants do, seeming proud to 
have remained ours; evidently they would have liked 
to stop and chat; those who could talk a little French 
smiled and began a conversation—about the war and 
affairs in China, saying “‘our soldiers, our sailors.” 
It was unexpected and startling. Yes, this is really 
French ground.—And I remembered how once, in the 
Court-house at Saigon, one of these Indians, accused 
of I know not what misdemeanor, retorted on a Cor- 
sican magistrate who regarded him as a savage: “We 
were French two hundred years before you were.” 
We met a sort of covered wagons, each drawn by 
two white oxen, humped like camels and with long, 
dull, grotesque faces. They are the only vehicles to 
be seen here; they travel to Tellichery or Cannanore, 
the nearest towns of British India. There were sev- 
eral wide roads crossing each other under the canopy 
of palms, like the streets of a town. They were almost 
all of them sunk below the general level of the ground, 
and all the damper and shadier for that; the banks on 
each side carpeted with exquisite ferns and the most 
delicate mosses. Among the clumps of brushwood the 
traces may be seen of the walls which enclosed the 
town of Mahé at a time when it was a place of im- 
portance; the ruins of the gates in the style of Louis 
XIV, the remains of its drawbridges. In fact, every- 
thing is old in this now almost deserted colony. It 
has a past, like our western cities; and these memories 
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of a greater age sleeping beneath its magnificent shroud 
of verdure give it a peculiar melancholy. 

The people we met were of different castes and 
complexions; some merely brown, the whites of their 
large eyes tinted bluish; others, almost black, wild 
looking, but handsome nevertheless, with the stamp 
of that inimitable Indian beauty. Some even were 
wearing European dress—magnates of the place, no 
doubt—and they slackened their pace as we crossed 
their path, like children who wish to attract notice. 
The dress suits them very badly, and it is a great pity. 
The women especially, in their smart ‘costumes,’ 
would be excessively absurd but for that look in their 
eyes which checks every impulse to smile, and which 
one plucks, as it were, in passing, like a mysterious 
blossom of darkness. 

The natives’ huts, scattered at random under the 
trees planted about with bananas, flowering Jantanas, 
and scarlet hibiscus, a various vegetation like an en- 
chanted garden in the green gloom under the endless 
vault of palm-trees;—little cabins with whitened walls, 
and windows without glass, latticed with bars. It was 
almost too dark inside to see, the foliage was so thick; 
the rooms were bare and almost empty. But we hardly 
ever failed to see a mother-of-pearl ink-bottle on a 
table with some papers. In these huts, as an every- 
day matter of course, are written and rewritten the old 
Indian texts which date from the beginning of the 
world, and which our savants are studying for the 
origin of our Western tongues. . 

The day was dying; the light perceptibly fading. 
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A few golden touches still lingered here and there on 
the tops of the palms, and then those last gleams were 
extinct. Green night closed in on all sides, and sad- 
ness seemed to fall on these avenues of trees, which 
were more and more deserted. A young girl passed 
close to me whose cheeks were but slightly bronzed, 
dressed in a blue European gown. With her unfash- 
ionable dress, her slender figure and her black curls, 
she reminded me of the young Creoles of old-world 
romances: of ‘‘ Virginia” or ‘‘Cora,”” and I watched 
her with pensive interest. She was probably only a 
very poor Indian girl, for she went in under the trees 
and glided, as if at home, into a hut buried among 
the branches, vanishing in the silence and darkness of 
that lonely nest. . 

Then a man came by, almost.touching me, with the 
stealthy swiftness of a deer, as the road darkened in- 
creasingly. He was of a different caste, of another and 
more primitive race: almost naked, but with knives 
stuck in his belt, his skin very dark, and his chest cov- 
ered with hair as thick as a bear’s fell. He stopped be- 
fore an immensely tall palm-tree, higher and straighter 
than a ship’s mast, and began to climb it, hand and 
foot, very quickly, as if he had important business up 
there, to be settled that night. Strangely near to the 
monkey was this one! I lost sight of him among 
the palm-tops where all was night. 

In the last dim gleam of evening, when I returned to 
the river to get into my boat again, a troop of long- 
haired children, tightened up in the scantiest loin- 
cloths, crowded round me to sell bent-grass fans, 
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oranges, and nosegays, which I could hardly see, but 
which breathed of tuberose and of some other ex- 
quisite and heady perfume. 

A few strokes of the oar carried us across the bar 
of this miniature river. The sea lay spread before us 
like a waste of green mother-of-pearl—highly iridescent 
mother-of-pearl, and having a light of its own. The 
nosegays I had bought of the children smelled stronger 
than ever in the darkness, as the earth gradually re- 
ceded with its various intruding odors; we must have 
left a sweet wake behind us on the water, a trail of the 
scent of tuberoses. 

The horizon, red beneath, then violet, *then green, 
steel blue, peacock blue, was shaded in bands of color 
like a rainbow. ‘The stars shone so brightly that one 
could fancy them nearer the earth than usual; and 
from the spot where the sun had set broad sheaves of 
rays still shot up, clearly defined and quite distinct, 
crossing the whole immense vault like~zodiacal lights 
of pale rose flung across the dark-blue sphere. And 
so, when it was already night, there was still a festal 
radiance over all, like a magical illumination. 

Mahé has no roadstead, and the shoal coast com- 
pelled us on our arrival to cast anchor three miles out; 
there we lay in the open on the wide blue sea, not in 
India, but only near India: we could see the outline 
of the forests and the iridescent peaks of the high 
mountains, but they were almost remote. 

The weather was calm, with a very faint breeze 
that scarcely availed to swell the sails ofthe boats. I 
left the ship at noon under a raging sun and did not 
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set foot on land till two o’clock. At two o’clock the 
oppression of noon-time is not yet past, and the little 
town was asleep beneath its crushing verdure; but 
the shadow was so dense that under the shelter of the 
palms I could almost fancy that it was cool. 

Going along the Cannanore road, which I took by 
chance, followed by two conversational Indians, I sud- 
denly heard the most astounding music proceeding 
from a garden. A wedding, it appeared, was being 
celebrated with much ceremony. A troupe of hired 
dancers had come from Cannanore and were to per- 
form figure-dances; I was assured that I might go in 
and be certain of a welcome, for the young couple were 
French, just like myself, and all their family, though 
their house happened to be on English territory out- 
side the French settlement. 

The garden was shaded by white awnings tied to 
the trunks of the tall palm-trees with garlands of leaves. 
At the end stood the house, and at one side, on a raised 
platform, sat a number of men wearing gold necklaces 
and white muslin raiment. These were the wedding 
guests, just ordinary folk—dwellers in the neighboring 
huts; and yet they might have been an assembly of 
gods, so beautiful and benign were their faces, so noble 
their attitudes, so large and solemn their gaze! They 
wore light draperies knotted on one shoulder and leav- 
ing their arms bare, also half of the splendidly moulded 
torso. Through the tent, and through the loftier can- 
opy of palm fronds, came the golden radiance, the all- 
pervading apotheosis-glow which in India is the com- 
mon light of day. 
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They made me take a seat of honor—and I felt 
ashamed, for my part, by the side of those men, of my 
tight jacket with its single row of buttons, of my broad- 
brimmed hat—of my appearance generally. Indoors 
are the women, half-veiled, half-hidden, peeping at 
us through the windows. The heat was suffocating 
in the midst of this crowd; the golden light, so beau- 
tiful and so universally diffused, might almost be an 
atmosphere of fire. Musky scents rose up from the 
soil, from the plants and trees, and the Indians about 
me. 

The entertainment began with a dance by children, 
performed very slowly to a melancholy air, the time 
being marked by cymbals. Thirty little creatures 
standing in a circle swayed gently to and fro and then 
turned; their eyes half-closed as if they were asleep. 
They had bucklers on their right arms and held wide, 
short daggers in their left hands. Girls or boys? It 
was difficult at a first glance to decide; but they were 
all pretty, with large eyes and long, fringing black 
lashes. ‘Their waving hair, bound round the temples 
with a fillet, as on an antique bust, fell unconfined over 
their shoulders and down to their waists. They had 
full, rounded busts and were amazingly slender, their 
waists rather tightly bound in long loin-cloths that 
clung like a sheath. Their forms were indeed too 
slight; there was something unnatural about it, re- 
sembling the hieratic figures in ancient Egyptian bas- 
reliefs. This type accounts for those antique Hin- 
doo pictures representing beautiful beings of ambiguous 
sex, full-bosomed but without hips, with waists so 
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slender as to look as if they might break, and a half- 
mystical, half-sensual grace. 

At first the dance was no more than a sort of 
rhythmic march to a solemn chant; by degrees it grew 
faster and faster still—very fast indeed. 

There are continual sudden changes of rhythm and 
tune. The bucklers clash together with a dead clang; 
the swords meet with a clear metallic ring. Faster, 
faster, faster. The voices of the children, at first low 
and sweet, begin to sound sharp and sinister, like the 
voices of demons. Still faster; the shields clatter 
louder. Now the orchestra has caught the fever; the 
drummers are drubbing frantically, the flute-players 
puff out their cheeks and blow into their wooden pipes, 
their veins swollen and eyes bloodshot. It is like a 
crescendo of bagpipes gone mad and trying to catch 
up with the cymbals. 

An old man who looked like a wizard, and who di- 
rected the dance by signs, snatched up a beast’s hoof 
mounted on a stick, and glaring as if he, too, were 
frenzied, his eyes starting out of his head, he whipped 
the slow ones as hard as he could on the hams till they 
leaped higher and shouted louder than the rest. It 
was an indistinguishable medley of little arms, little 
legs, little writhing bodies and wild floating hair un- 
coiling like black snakes. It was a sort of torment 
only to watch, with breathless gaze, this exasperated 
climax of motion and noise—a strident hubbub that 
pierced one’s brain—a whirlwind, a dizzy maze, a 
demoniacal thing. 

And suddenly it stopped—stopped short—dancing. 
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music, everything ceased at once—still, stricken, silent. 
The figure was ended; the little performers wiped 
their faces with perfect calm, and the old ballet-master, 
quite paternal again, gave them something to drink. 
Next came some youths, almost grown men, and 
placed themselves in a circle as the children had done. 
Like them they had slender waists, full chests, long, 
lustrous black hair and exquisite feminine grace in the 
most trifling movements; they were all of remarkable 
beauty, with muscles as clean as antique statues, and 
with more delicate articulations. In the first and 
quieter part of their dance there were pauses full of 
languor, in drooping, dying attitudes. The crescendo 
was terrific, and toward the end there was an exotic 
feeling infused into their growing frenzy. Then sud- 
denly they were revealed as astounding acrobats: all 
rushing forward at once, as if flung from an immense 
spring-board, they spun round, head downward, in 
space; dropped on their feet, and repeated their som- 
ersaults again and again to the sound of nondescript 
music that made one shudder. Some seemed to be 
lying down in mid-air, turning over horizontally from 
right to left, as if perpetually falling, but still keeping 
themselves up by sheer speed; spurring the earth from 
time to time with a sinewy leg, and maintaining their 
attitude against all preconceived notions of the equi- 
librium of things. Their thick black hair uncoiled in 
black ringlets, making them look like Furies. Under 
the violent blows of their feet the earth trembled and 
rang in hollow cadence. Only to look at them made 
my head spin; the hot exhalations, the heavy air 
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loaded with perfumes, that golden light in which every- 
thing floated, the vaulted palms weighing one down, 
the piercing bagpipe notes, the writhing flesh, the 
giddy motion became a possession, an intoxication; I 
lost my head, my senses seemed to fail me in the over- 
powering noise, I ceased to see anything clearly. 


This Mahé is larger than one fancies it. As I walked 
about the green avenues I discovered quarters which 
at first I had not suspected, so well were they hidden 
among the palms: a church built in a square, or rather 
in a clearing in the wood; a priest’s residence, very 
peaceful and countrified; a little convent of good Sis- 
ters; and a few lofty houses, inhabited now by poor 
Indians, but with an air of Old-World dignity still re- 
maining to them. The church is rather humble, 
rather colonial in its dress of whitewash, but it is old 
enough to have already the charm of a past and to 
suggest devout meditation, as do our village churches 
at home. 

Then I came on a purely Indian suburb, lively, 
not to say noisy, with groups of people singing; a 
gaudy splendor of white and red drapery thrown about 
dusky bodies; stalls of fruit, gourds, loin-cloths and 
fans; a fish-market—the fish displayed on the ground, 
and the earth, as usual, the color of red chalk—and 
squabbling Hindoo fishwives, wrinkled, shrivelled, 
hideous, with breasts like the udders of black goats or 
empty bags, and rings through their noses dragging 
down the nostrils. 

Night fell when I had gone still farther, and found 
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me in the wildest part of the fishing village. It ts on 
the open strand, facing the breakers—the infinite ex- 
panse of the Indian Ocean, without an island in the 
offing, unbroken by a reef or a sail; the waters were 
rocked that evening by a warm breeze from the west, 
and my ship was to be seen far, far away—hardly vis- 
ible, a solitary speck lost in the farthest distance of 
the heaving blue. Then came naked fishermen, with 
limbs of bronze, dragging a long canoe to the water; 
they made ready for some nocturnal expedition, and 
shot the boat off on the roaring surf where it was soon 
lost to sight. All round me there were hovels built of 
reeds, reminding me of I know not what. I had seen 
elsewhere; there were tall, slim coco-palms, swaying in 
the sea-wind with a sound I had known before, and 
that seemed familiar; and I was walking on a strand 
strewn with dried palm-leaves, black boulders, branches 
of coral. It was all so like Polynesia! A shiver ran 
through me, and I stood still, feeling some invisible 
clutch upon me—of a memory very keen, swift, and 
fleeting: once more that sense of the spell and the 
sadness of the shores of Oceania, which I have never 
been able to find words for, which at last in the lapse 
of years I had forgotten, but which comes over me at 
long intervals with mysterious emotion. 

At four o’clock, when my watch is ended, all the 
ship’s boats have gone off. So to go on shore to-day 
I must charter one of the Indian canoes which have 
come out to sell coco-nuts to the men. It is a long, 
narrow canoe, sharp at each end—very crank—as we 
say of a light boat that may be swept along or upset 
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by a breath—and already full of water. There are 
three miles to be made in that canoe, with paddles, 
and against a sea of chopping, foam-crested waves. 
It will take more than an hour. Well, it can not be 
helped! I step in and take my seat. This narrow 
cockle-shell is just wide enough to sit in. 

Off we go with loud shouts, sprinkled by the spray; 
but by the time we have gone a hundred yards the 
paddlers begin to reflect, and pull up; they are ready 
and willing to take me as a passenger, you know, but 
before going any farther they would like to know how 
much I mean to pay. When I promise to give them 
a rupee, or more, perhaps, if they ply their paddles 
briskly, zeal rises to enthusiasm; they shelter me under 
a large umbrella, they fan me—they even try to amuse 
me by singing. 

The man who is told off to sing to me squats down 
in front of me, very, very close to me, so close that I 
can hardly move. We are both sitting in the water 
on the bottom of the boat, our knees touching. Our 
eyes are below the level of the little blue waves 
that dance about us; we sweep through their very 
midst, in and beneath them, as it were, commonly 
seeing them from below, as if we were swimmers float- 
ing on the water. They are so vividly blue that one 
could fancy them stained with indigo. Sometimes a 
very large one sweeps by, meeting us like a hill of lapis- 
lazuli and hiding for a while the beautiful green line 
yonder—which is India. 

My Hindoo’s songs are long, and repeat again and 
again; the paddles beat the water as an accompani- 
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ment. He comes as close to me as he can get, shouts 
them in my face, opening his mouth very wide and 
showing all his white teeth. I feel his breath on my 
cheek, and it has something of the musky smell of 
snakes. At certain passages it ceases to be a song; 
it is nothing but a bellow in quick jerks, his teeth 
chattering fast all the time as if he were trembling. 
Then he looks strangely savage and, though he is 
handsome, might be a huge monkey. 

Instead of going up the little estuary, as usual, we 
are to land, it seems, at the fishing village on the open 
strand, within the breakers. I do not interfere, not 
being in command on the present occasion: We make 
fairly good way, shaken by the strokes of the paddles, 
rocked on the blue rollers, with the burning sun above us. 

The breakers, then the shore! All my Indians get 
out into the water with much shouting; they fling 
their canoe upon the coral-bank, hold out their arms 
to make a hand-rail, and I spring on land in a great 
splash of surf. 

Half-past five-—The sun was by this time low and 
sending level beams beneath the palms; there was a 
light like the reflection of a conflagration on their tall 
gray trunks. The light is always golden, but at this 
hour the gold is ruddier, more amazing than the gold 
of morning and of noon. Three persons came forth 
from the wood and advanced to inspect me: two old 
men, white-bearded and of noble aspect, draped like 
the saints in our churches, and a young girl, bare- 
bosomed and singularly handsome, carrying a basket 
of fruit on her head. As I gazed at them approaching 
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me from that wonderful scene in that golden glow, I 
was fain to think of the remotest prehistoric past; 
just such as this has my imagination pictured primeval 
times in a world where all was peace and beauty, 
where human beings and all things else shone in a 
glory now unknown to us. 

I wandered, aimless, in the twilight, along the shady 
alleys leading to Government House. Sunday even- 
ing; and in this almost European quarter the inhabi- 
tants were airing themselves in their Sunday best. 
Hindoo men and women dressed in French fashions: 
the men in black frock-coats, the women in hats with 
feathers or flowers. And it reminded me exactly of 
the evening promenade after vespers in our smallest 
provincial towns. It is curious to note how, at certain 
times, all countries achieve a certain resemblance, how 
much things are alike all the world over, how truly 
Humanity is one, and how small is the globe! 

Among all the children who run out of the huts and 
swarm at my heels like flies, there are two whose en- 
treaties have moved me to allow them about me as 
“‘suides.”” Two brothers of about ten and twelve. 
They said to me, in French: ‘‘You see, sir, we are 
orphans, we are very poor; you can give us whatever 
you please, and we shall be satisfied.”” They speak 
fairly well, pronouncing slowly, with a quaint accent. 
They are nice little fellows, and seem to be poor in- 
deed, for they have nothing to wear but little loin- 
cloths, all in rags. So it is agreed: they are to be my 
companions in my walks, one on my right and one on 
my left, till I go for good. 
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Night closes in quickly under the spreading palms. 
The only street and the side roads near Government 
House are lighted with petroleum lamps at the tops of 
wooden poles, and this gives the finishing touch to the 
queer look Mahé has of a little French town that has 
lost its way amid exotic vegetation. 

There is a kind of immense avenue, however, which 
is not lighted; but there is still a gleam of twilight 
there because it is at least a hundred yards across. It 
is like a clearing cut straight through the palm-forest, 
and leads us to the English territory. Exactly down 
the middle of this vast roadway runs a raised path, 
very narrow, for foot-passengers; the rest lying on 
either side is inundated rice-fields, full of water. And 
here, this evening, the good folks of Mahé are taking a 
walk under the open sky, a refreshing change no doubt 
from the everlasting bower under which they dwell. 
At this twilight-hour the rice-fields look much like the 
fields of France before the harvest, and as several of 
these promenaders are in European dress, the whole 
effect keeps up the impression of a Sunday in the 
country, and recalls the pleasant idling of a June even- 
ing in our villages at home, among the standing corn. 
Here come the good Sisters, followed by a procession 
of little Indian girls walking very properly, two and 
two: darling little dusky imps, most amusing to watch. 
I pass close by these little school-maids on the dike- 
path where there is no room to make way; their little 
busts are already formed, their little figures perfect. 
Each, one after another, raises her beautiful eyes, as 
deep as gulfs of blackness, and which say, as plainly 
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as can be: “It is only for a joke that we are so very 
good and wear such neat linen caps. Only for a joke 
—it will not last long: we are of the blood of the Bay- 
adéres and the Apsdras, and we mean to take flight 
before long, when we are old enough.” 

They pass along without any fuss or noise, looking 
like little nuns again as they go on their way. A 
queer little train is that, poor, good Sisters! and one 
that will give you a heartache by-and-bye. 

On either hand, beyond the wide clearing where 
we are airing ourselves, stretches the belt of palm forest 
like a grand and gloomy curtain; it must be dark 
night in there by this time. The grasshoppers are 
chirping; the sky is full of the most extraordinary 
purple glow, asif colored fires were being kindled; the 
stars, which are beginning to appear, are little sparks 
sprinkled over a crimson ground. 

I had made friends hereabouts the day before, and 
had come to see them again: two old Indians who 
kept a tiny stall for bananas and spices on the fringe 
of the forest. To whom on earth did they sell them? 
No one ever went near their lonely little hut; the rice- 
meadow lay between them and the embankment where 
there was an occasional passer-by. On my arrival 
with my two faithful guides I was at once recognized; 
at once the finest bananas were picked out for me to eat. 
I was enthroned on a mat in front of the door, and the 
hanging-lamp was lighted—a copper lamp of antique 
shape with branches forming a star. The hut, so tiny, 
so minute, at the foot of the great trees, was built on 
five or six layers of stones, forming steps, like a temple. 
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My guides sat down on the step below me. By this 
time we could hardly see. The passers-by, now very 
few on the raised path, were no more than indistinct 
shades, black or white. The sky was still rose and 
crimson, all its stars lighted up and the outline of the 
palm-tops clearly delineated against the heavenly light 
in a fringe of black plumes. Grasshoppers were chirp- 
ing all round us in the rice-meadows. It was almost 
cool. Moths and mosquitoes came humming round 
the hanging-lamp, which was fed from time to time 
with coco-nut oil by means of a spoon with a long 
handle. Soon, hardly any one passed by; the spot 
was very lonely. But children came to stare at me; 
I know not whence these little ones sprang—from the 
grove behind, no doubt. They squatted on the steps 
at my feet, looking up at me. More came, and every 
minute more, their bare feet making no sound, running 
up very lightly with some rag of white drapery floating 
on the air and about their brown limbs. They made 
their appearance suddenly and sat down without a 
word, like large, nocturnal dragon-flies, or locusts set- 
tling down. There were at least twenty of them in 
stages below me. And still the long, feathery leaves 
of the palms lay black against the night sky where 
the crimson dye had all but faded out; a cool mist 
came up from the rice-marsh and spread over the 
whole avenue, like white smoke floating over the fields 
close to the ground. 

The little ones whispered together in their own lan- 
guage, communicating their opinions concerning me, 
no doubt. Then they were plotting something to as- 
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tonish me, that I could see, and to beg a few coppers 
afterward as a reward—what was it to be? Suddenly 
one of them, about ten years old, stood up, quite grave, 
cleared his throat as if about to recite a monologue, 
and began, in a deep, parrot’s voice, very hoarse and 
funny: 


La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure 
Nous V’allons prouver toute 4 Pheure. . . .* 


Astonished? Icertainly was. It was so unexpected, 
so immensely funny that if I had not been alone I must 
have gone into a fit of laughter. But alone one can 
only laugh internally. 

They were all watching me to see the effect on me. 
Not that he knew any more; he stopped short like a 
blackbird when it whistles the beginning of its song; 
he had got no farther than this at school, yet—and 
my little guides suggested that I should do well to re- 
ward him with a ten-sous piece at least for his learning 
and his trouble. 

It was strange to hear all these children speaking our 
language—more or less—and taking a pride in belong- 
ing to our nation. 

I rose to leave. It was growing dismal in this dark, 
lonely spot. Besides, I was almost cold in white linen 
clothes and sitting on the stones. 

I bid good-night to all the “Frenchmen,” who were 
eager to attend me, keeping only my two guides. To 


* The first two lines of La Fontaine’s fable of Zhe Wolf and the 


Lamb: 
“The argument of the strongest is always the best 
As we are prepared to prove.” 
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make some use of them, I asked them.whether there 
were not a pagoda to be seen in the neighborhood; I 
had not observed one anywhere near. Yes, there was 
one hard by, whither they could conduct me at once, 
although it was night. It was a temple of their own 
religion, Tiss—for they were neither Christians nor 
Mussulmans, these little people; no—Tvzss; and they 
repeated the word, greatly surprised at my seeming 
not to know what it meant. 

At first we skirted the wood, which hung over us 
like a high, black wall above our heads; we walked 
on a little raised slope on which our feet slipped in the 
darkness, plunging now and again into the liquid ooze 
of the rice-fields. And then we turned into the thicket, 
down what was meant for a path, under the vaulting 
palms in thick darkness—absolute night. They led 
me, each holding a hand, as two very gentle and very 
intelligent little dogs might lead a blind man; and I 
gave myself up to them, walking with the doubtful 
tread of a man whose eyes are bandaged. They 
guided me with the greatest care and the skill of Ameri- 
can redskins, keeping me always in the middle of the 
path, while their own feet were entangled in the way- 
side plants, or slipped into holes. ‘There were crea- 
tures that we could hear fleeing before us into the 
depths of the wood: lizards, or birds, or beasts of some 
kind, who were asleep and whom we scared. Some- 
times I felt myself treading a narrow plank while their 
feet splashed through water—a little bridge over some 
runlet that crossed the road. It was so totally dark 
that I preferred keeping my eyes shut. * Branches and 
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straggling weeds whisked across my face. And here 
again was the hot, musky smell rising from the soil, 
which is so unpleasant the moment one is under cover 
of the woods. 

Now we are at our journey’s end, they say. 

I opened my eyes, and through the leafy tracery I 
beheld an amazing number of lights, twinkling and 
flickering as if they were dying out—such subdued 
and tiny sparks that they might have proceeded from 
luminous insects. They were, however, very regularly 
arranged in quincunx; one might fancy that a large 
chessboard was erected there and lighted at every cor- 
ner by a glowworm. ‘That is the pagoda,’ said 
they, “the front of it lighted up in this strange way.” 

We found ourselves in a little glade, open to the 
light of the stars, and this gave me a sense of relief 
after the black darkness and suffocation of the forest. 
The temple was in front of us, mysteriously illumi- 
nated, the lights quivering under the imperceptible 
breezes of the night and gradually dying out. It was 
a very humble sanctuary, very low—a mere hut of old 
worm-eaten wood. Into the boards forming the walls 
some objects like spoons were stuck by the handles, at 
regular intervals, all over the front, from the ground to 
the roof; they were filled with oil, and in each there 
was a waxed wick, as thin as a blade of grass, and 
now almost burned out. 

There was no one near and probably no one within, 
for the door was bolted outside. Who had been here 
to light all these little lamps, these evanescent fires 
only capable of a few minutes of life? For what fur- 
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tive ceremony had this brief display been prepared? 
My little guides could not tell me much about it: “It 
is often done in the evening—when something is to be 
prayed for.” 

The lights were dying, dying; soon we should be in 
the dark once more. But first the little ones were 
very eager to show me the inside of their temple and 
the idols that dwelt in it. There they stood, shaking 
the old door, breaking their nails with the iron fas- 
tenings; it remained shut; they had to give it up. The 
tiny lights on the wall were nearly extinct. What was 
to be done? At least they were determined to show me 
one god, a very old one that had been cast out on the 
rubbish heap behind the temple—but even this one 
they could not find. Ah! I see him, or rather guess 
at him; it must be that frightful gnome squatting on 
the ground with his back to the wall. 

Taking one of the little wicks that was still alight, 
and holding it in their fingers at a risk of burning them, 
they lighted up the image from below its chin, and I 
could make out a horrible rudimentary face, two rows 
of teeth and a forehead and eyes all eaten by wood- 
lice. By its side fragments of carving lay in the grass 
looking like the ruins of monsters—legs and jaws. 

Still they had something to show me—quick, quick! 
They were familiars of the spot, that was evident. 
While the younger one hunted about in great excite- 
ment, his fingers dripping with oil, for any scraps of 
wick left in the spoons which might be long enough 
to light again, the elder, stretching himself on tiptoe 
and pulling himself up, felt about under the beams of 
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the roof. At last he laid his hand on the object he 
was seeking; a very small monster, also of wood, 
coarse and much defaced, just distinguishable as an 
elephant’s head on a man’s body. They laughed at 
him to his face, both those little boys, and then made 
haste to stuff him back into his hole. What could he 
be doing there—that god; why does he dwell up there 
under the roof among the birds’ nests? 

The children had succeeded in fishing out some 
more little wicks: they would light them one after 
another on the way, and if we set out at once these 
would serve to light us through the wood as far as 
the broad avenue whence we had come. We had 
hardly any light from these queer little tapers, which 
they held with timid finger-tips and the air of scalded 
kittens; the glimmer showed us now and then the 
outline of a leaf, the under side of a palm-tree, or 
perhaps some orchid-flower suddenly revealed against 
the deep green background. 

Then, fizz, they flung the last into the grass, having 
really burned their fingers that time. And then we 
were worse off than ever, our six eyes seeing noth- 
ing whatever; my little guides were puzzled and led 
me astray into impenetrable jungle, till I found my 
feet in the water and my body wedged in among boughs. 

However, we got out of the scrape all the same, 
and back again to the five straight avenues of the 
civilized quarter. In these avenues, here and there, 
‘large flames were to be seen walking about, incessantly 
dancing to keep them alive. They are carried by the 
promenaders, who light their way thus in the ancient 
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Indian fashion; carrying a bunch of burning twigs in 
their hands and waving them as they went with a wide 
flourish of the arms to revive'the flame. ‘These torches 
passed and crossed in every direction, waving and 
leaving a fragrant smoke in the air. 

There was still at least an hour to spare before the 
time when. my boat was to come to the river mouth 
to take me up for the night passage back to the ship. 
There was nothing to do meanwhile. I paid my little 
guides, needing them no longer; but they insisted on 
remaining with me to the last, out of disinterested 
good-will and affection. In front of the church, in 
the middle of the open square, there was a stone bench 
under a tree—a tree which, for a wonder, was not a 
palm-tree, but, by night, looked almost like one of 
our grand French oaks. ‘There I sat down to wait, 
my little companions by my side. 

All round the open space other trees formed a black 
screen in which no detail was distinguishable, nothing to 
characterize any particular region. And the church ris- 
ing before me, white and silent under the stars, made 
me think of one of the villages where I used to spend 
the summer in my childhood. The two little fellows, sit- 
ting close to me and telling me stories, spoke my own 
tongue—and many a little peasant expresses himself 
worse than they did. The grass smelled sweet, the 
crickets chirped—just as they do at home through 
the glorious June nights. The beautiful starry night, 
peaceful night, night of mild splendors, wonderful 
night! To think that this stone bench where I sat 
resting in such delicious quiet was in a foreign, far- 
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away land, whither the chances of life had brought 
me for a day, and which I should no doubt never see 
again! Strangely like another bench, too, where I was 
wont to sit once upon a time, long, long ago, of an 
evening under the free sky. This rest in the dark, 
this soft air and scent of grass, how clearly it all brings 
back the evenings of the early summers of my life, in 
the country near the woods. 

Along the road before us people were coming and 
going, sweeping over the grass; we could hardly see 
them, and could not distinguish their dress at all; but 
we heard them bid us good-night. Vehicles, too, went 
by, drawn by oxen led by men on foot; at this hour 
we could not see that these were queer carriages, and 
foreign beasts with strange, long faces, and brown, large- 
eyed Hindoos with earrings; no, they might have 
been carts coming home from the fields; or from the 
vintage or harvest—I was drifting deeper and deeper 
into a day-dream of home as I sat at the foot of this 
exotic tree, which was to me for the time an oak in 
Saintonge; overhead, through the black tracery of 
boughs, I saw the sparkle of a crowd of bright specks 
which were the stars. And of all the memories piled 
in a chaos in my mind, the most remote were those 
which at this moment persist in coming uppermost— 
those of my childhood’s summers. 

In those days, very surely, the summers in France 
were not dull and fleeting as they are now; they lasted 
longer, and, above all, they had a serene splendor which 
is gone from them. The June twilight, as I perfectly 
remember, had a mild languor, and the nights a trans- 
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lucency! It was like a mysterious radiance pervading 
the darkness—like this very evening! I-had forgotten 
it all, but here it came back to me—I recognized it. 
Only, in France the glowworms lie still among the 
grass, while here they were making giddy circles in 
the air; it was full of the tiny phosphorescent sparks; 
that was the only difference, everything else was the 
same. Who, oh who can have extinguished those 
sweet summers of old? How is it that in the course 
of years I had forgotten the sense of enchantment 
that they used to give me? Rarely, rarely, now and 
again, do I come upon some dim trace of them almost 
effaced from my brain. What a difference between 
the pale, short summers nowadays and the first few I 
passed on earth, which were such an ecstasy to me! 
We begin now to hear in the distance a sound 
something like the roll of drums; and soon after a 
harsh sort of chant—a kind of hurried chorus; till at 
last, quite suddenly, through the dark ‘screen of trees, 
one of the avenues which had been invisible seemed 
to open to its depths, and was lighted up far away by 
a quantity of flaming brands waved by human arms. 
The singing came nearer; there was a crowd of 
people. All the vault of the grove was visible, a col- 
onnade of palms lighted from beneath by the red flare 
of the torches which the men flourished as they marched. 
“Tt is a wedding, sir,” said the little fellows. “A 
Tiss wedding of our religion; we can go and see!” 
Go and see? No, I do not care to do that. It — 
had broken my dream, and I owed it a grudge. 
It came quite close—passed in front of us. There 
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were fans carried at the end of poles, as in the Egyp- 
tian paintings; and great umbrellas which were borne 
open, though it was night, as a mark of honor, over 
the bride and bridegroom. There were men and 
women; costumes fitfully seen in the flickering glare 
of the torches and the blaze of burning boughs; white 
muslin flung lightly over polished coppery shoulders, 
and finely moulded bosoms scarcely veiled; supple 
figures bending from slender waists; swathing loin- 
cloths tightly drawn over rounded limbs; draperies 
of bright hues mingled with true Indian taste. The 
couples walked hand-in-hand or with their arms round 
each other’s waists; they seemed intoxicated with 
passion, with shouting, too, and music. They were 
singing with frenzied excitement, their heads thrown 
back, their mouths wide open. As they came near, the 
piercing song was torture. 

No; I did not want to go and see. On the con- 
trary, in spite of their beauty, I would far rather not 
have seen them at all. My dream had been quite 
rarely and exquisitely delightful; I was really a child 
again, and had in my very grasp the forgotten, deli- 
cious, indescribable emotions that those summer nights 
of my first years had given me. ‘There was a yawning 
gulf between that Me of my dream and those passers~ 
by. 

I would sit still on that seat and recover all that 
they had swept away. 

Impossible! The musky odor of their presence 
had tainted the air; their noise had borne it all away. 

It was flown—that peaceful little dream of home 
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and childhood. What had I been thinking of, in- 
deed? Home was far away; all the fresh and ex- 
quisite joys of the beginnings of life were forever past. 

This?—this was India; I was in India—the land 
of bronze skins and splendid, velvety, black eyes— 
India, hot, lavish, gorgeous! Well, then, I would fol- 
low them, I would go and see. 

I rose, impatient now to join the procession, which 
was already out of sight—but we should catch it up, 
the little boys said, by a path they knew of, a cross- 
cut, ‘‘if we go at once, if we run... .” 


Daybreak in the Gulf of Aden—a region of per- 
petual heat, and the land of the mirage. 

In front of us (arriving from India under an un- 
changing blue sky) the horizon seemed to be closed in 
by a heavy curtain of purplish gray, almost black. 

To seafaring eyes, accustomed to descry land from 
afar, there was land beneath it beyond a doubt; with- 
out seeing it, we knew that it was there from an in- 
describable opacity and immobility in those clouds. 
Something more than islands, too; without knowing 
anything about it beforehand one would suspect it: 
that which dims the sky by such a stratum of vapor 
must be massive, wide, immense; the remote pres- 
ence, the large outline, the boundless sweep of a con- 
tinent makes itself felt. 

A continent indeed! the most unfathomable and 
unchangeable of all: Africa. 

Nearer and nearer; in the foreground.a sort of cliff 
grew into form and light—level, uniform, and monot- 
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onous. It was of sand, consolidated and ravined; 
rose-tinted in the morning sunshine, and bright against 
the intensely dark background. Beyond, toward the 
interior, the lowering curtain was still hanging, darker 
than ever; clouds and mountains mingled there, in- 
distinguishable in the deep gloom; it was a sort of hazy 
chaos where all the storms of earth might be brew- 
ing. My eye was led along the shimmering coastline 
which constitutes the principal stratum of the land; it 
stretched away till lost to sight, always the same: 
melancholy, barren, dead; only to note its length 
made one feel the immensity of this desert continent 
where space is no object; it gave me a distinct sense 
of Africa—vast, torrid, and desolate. 

Here and there a few clumps of bushes came into 
view as we approached: shrubs growing like round 
bunches or little parasols. The verdure was pallid, 
glaucous—as if the excess of sunlight had faded it, and 
the foliage looked quite transparent, it was so sparse 
and light. 

The country we had reached was the land of the 
Dankalis, tributary to the Sultan of Tajoura; and 
making our way a short distance along shore we were 
presently to arrive at Obock, a French settlement. 

Ere long it was in sight through a luminous mist 
incessantly quivering with tremulous mirage. First 
we saw a large new building with a veranda, like the 
houses at Aden, visible from afar in white contrast 
to the sand. Built by the company which supplies 
coal to the vessels that pass by, it stands unique and 
startles one by its look of comfort and security in this 
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accursed land. Then an enclosure within walls of 
dried earth, and in the midst the shabby-remains of a 
tower; these already looked like very ancient ruins— 
of some demolished mosque perhaps—and they had 
not been in existence three years! This building was 
the first home of the French Resident, built in the 
style of an Arab dungeon. One fine night, the year 
before, it had fallen in under an inundation that sud- 
denly swept down on it from the Abyssinian hills. 

Next, a little village, a native hamlet, came in view, 
of the same rusty-gray color as the sand and soil, 
baked by the same sun. The hovels, roofed with 
straw matting and very low, looked like the dens of 
beasts. We could descry from afar four or five figures 
like queer dolls, in gaudy costumes, red, orange, or 
white, and with bare, long, black arms; and some 
others quite naked—monkey-like creatures these. 

At last, in the distance, on a sort of headland, were 
some very new little houses with red tiled roofs; ten 
or a dozen in all, symmetrically arranged, and sug- 
gesting a factory or workmen’s suburb. This was 
official Obock, the government and garrison of Obock, 
squalidly out of keeping with the majestic desolation 
of its surroundings. 

We anchored in very calm water in what is known 
as the harbor of Obock. And it really is a harbor, 
secure enough from the ocean-swell, but this does not 
appear at first sight, for the coral barrier which shelters 
it is level with the waves, and but faintly marked by 
a green streak on the wide expanse of motionless blue. 

We were at one of the hottest spots on earth. It 
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was as yet hardly eight in the morning, and our cheeks 
and temples already smarted with a scorching sensa- 
tion as if we were too close to a fierce fire, for from 
the sea and the nearer sands, which were dazzling, 
there was a terrific reflection of sunshine. But it was 
a dry heat, almost wholesome by comparison with the 
cauldron-like, simmering damp that we had left be- 
hind us in Cochin China and Annam; the winds that 
blow here, from whatever quarter they come, have 
passed over the wide, waterless deserts of Africa or 
Arabia; the atmosphere is pure and, so to speak, re- 
freshing. 

A short pull in a boat over a lukewarm sea, above 
a perfect garden of madrepores, and we set foot on 
land, on a rose-hued soil that burned us; then, going 
along a sandy path, we found ourselves on a sort of 
esplanade overlooking the sea, and in the midst of 
European Obock. 

The Governor’s house is in the centre; a flight of 
terrace-steps of dried mud—a sort of dingy concrete— 
leads up to it with a view to lending it an imposing 
aspect, an air of majesty, for the reception of black 
chiefs. At the top, Government House, with walls of 
wooden lattice-bars, rises with all the impressive dig- 
nity of a hen-coop; every breeze can blow through it. 
Opposite, four little cannon are ranged—a mere farce 
of a battery—and the French flag droops from the top 
of a staff. The other houses, built in the same airy 
fashion, stand symmetrically on either side of this 
magnificent residence and shelter the three or four 
score gunners and marines which constitute the gar- 
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rison of Obock. A quite childish stockade forms the 
defense of this European quarter; it is constructed of 
the umbrella-shaped shrubs—the only growth of the 
soil—laid on the ground side by side, just as they are, 
like a hedge of large, thorny bouquets. 

Within this enclosure, brisk and stirring soldiers are 
moving about, busied at the moment in preparing their 
morning meal. These were no longer the haggard 
pale faces we had been wont to see in Cochin China 
and at Tonquin. The men looked in good condition; 
they all wore white helmets, and little else but a sleeve- 
less vest, and had a look of health under their sun- 
burned tan; their bare arms were as brown as those 
of a Bedouin Arab. We saw them cooking, washing 
real salads, real vegetables—amazing in this land of 
unvaried drought. It seemed that they had succeeded 
in making a garden, which they kept watered, and 
where all these things grew. Little mulatto brats were 
skipping about very happily; little cross-bred monkeys, 
half Arab or Hindoo, with long eyes, thin lips, and 
pretty profiles. Obock looked almost alive. 

A sandy ravine divides this military settlement from 
the African village, which seemed to us to have in- 
creased considerably during the past year. But where 
do these folks come from? By what roads, across 
what wildernesses had they travelled to gather here, 
when for so many miles round there is nothing but 
uninhabitable desert ? 

It is certain that a microscopic centre of trade is 
struggling into existence at Obock. It had already 
what might be called a little street, lying before us for 
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some distance, bathed in light, consumed by sunshine, 
between a score or so of huts or tents. Nay, at the 
near end of it there was a little house with real walls 
of Moorish architecture, and a bar for the sale of ab- 
sinthe, kept for the benefit of our soldiers by the only 
European settler. The remainder consisted as yet of 
native hovels, so low that we could reach the top of 
the roof with our hands. They are constructed on 
props of gnarled wood, looking for all the world like 
old bones, or deformed and shrivelled legs—these are 
branches of the same kind of shrub that supplied the 
Governor’s stockade—and covered with straw mats 
sewn together like patched rags. The soil was trodden 
and hard, ali mixed with dust-heap fragments which 
were rotting or desiccating. The air swarmed with 
legions of flies. 

Two young black women came forward to meet us; 
they had thin lips and a false, evil smile—‘ Mesdames 
Dankalis”’ a little negro told us as he went by, by 
way of introduction. They were eager to sell us 
the freshly flayed-off skin of a panther which one of 
them carried over her shoulder. They had very sin- 
gular heads, these Mesdames Dankalis, and made 
savage, mocking grimaces at us with their brilliant 
rolling eyes. Their skin glistened in the sun, like 
ebony rubbed with oil. 

The houses of this street were all little cafés or 
little shops. Under each of those matting roofs there 
was something to drink or to barter. And the whole 
place had a look of impromptu, of a caravansary, or 
an African fair just beginning: cafés on the Arab 
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pattern, where coffee was served in tiny.cups brought 
from Aden, while we smoked into huge copper nar- 
ghiles of monumental shapes; where pink watermelons 
and sugar-cane were being eaten; shops in tiny min- 
iature, all the stock in trade being displayed on one 
table with divisions—a little rice in one compartment, 
a little salt in another; a little cinnamon, a little saffron, 
a little ginger; and little piles of strange-looking seeds 
and unknown roots. The same merchant sells cotton 
turbans, Egyptian dresses, and Ethiopian loin-cloths. 

Buyers and sellers—in all, two hundred souls at 
most—were of every variety of race: Negroes, per- 
fectly black, woolly-haired and shining, bare to the 
waist and splendidly erect; Arabs with large, stained 
eyes, dressed in white, light green, or gold color, wild- 
looking, tall and slender, with throats like cranes’, 
faces like goats, and flowing hair bleached to a rusty 
white, contrasting with their shoulders like a shaggy 
sheep-skin on bronze; Dankalis wearing necklaces of 
shells; and two or three wandering Malabars bringing 
a reminiscence of not-too-remote India. 

Deep within those little straw nests called cafés 
these men sat higgledy-piggledy, to gamble and drink. 
Some played with dice; others had chosen a simpler 
game, native to the desert, which consists in tracing 
certain combinations of lines on the sandy earth. Two 
perfectly nude negroes, decked with amulets, were 
playing a game of piquet with extreme vehemence, 
dashing their trump cards on the table; and they had 
real cards, too, which looked strange in the hands of 
these savages. 
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Next to them three others were engaged in a no less 
singular game of dominoes. These were of the slen- 
der, tawny race who bleach their hair; theirs was at 
the moment coated with the detergent paste which 
they would remove next day to make themselves hand- 
some; it was like a kind of mortar, forming a thick 
crust on their heads, or it might be lime such as mum- 
mies are encased in. 

The mats above these gamblers scarcely afford due 
shade; the sun, the fearful sun, pierced them through 
a myriad of holes like a sieve, and all round these oven- 
like dens, as far as the eye could see, everything was 
ablaze, fiercely burning all over the immense con- 
tinent. 

We were soon at the end of this village. Then we 
came on four little cabins, the last of all, somewhat 
apart from the rest, on a sand-hill; these were the 
headquarters of the jfree-lances of Obock. Eight or 
ten of these women were visible and handsome enough; 
Abyssinians, Somalis, or Dankalis, sitting under their 
matting roofs. Dressed in long red gowns, their wrists 
and ankles loaded with heavy silver bangles, they keep 
a lookout with a half-mystical, half-wild expression; 
very self-important in their black immodesty, regard- 
ing their business as a sacred function, and with a 
fine, tiger-like smile—in response to a silver coin— 
for the French soldier, the passing Arab, or the Negro 
with his fetiches. 

Beyond this point indeed! Here began the desert, 
remote, shimmering, full of mirages, and awful with 
its smiting sun. There was yet in a hollow of the 
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soil one speck of green: the garden, the famous gar- 
den, kept up by the soldiers with infinite care and 
watering. That and nothing more. Before us lay 
the desert—void, marked on some maps as the Plateau 
of Gazelles. 

Over the horizon, on the land side, the curtain of 
clouds and hills still formed a limit to the desolate ex- 
panse on which we stood. Those were no doubt very 
high mountains of which the piled masses were out- 
lined in the distance, more murky and less distinguish- 
able from the sky in proportion as they went farther 
away in that interior region unvisited by white men. 
And this background, which, all that day, never lost 
its gloom, enhanced the golden glare of the sand and 
the dazzling brightness of the foreground. 

As we advanced over the Plateau of Gazelles, little 
Obock, with its three houses and red tiles, sank behind 
us, was effaced, wiped out; the effulgent and desolate 
plain steadily grew wider around us. The sea, too, 
was hidden from view; and yet the ground was still 
strewn with branches of coral and water-worn shells 
(to be accurate, a pink-lipped Strombus); a submarine 
sea-bottom appeared to have been brought up to 
the broad sunshine by a tremendous thrust from be- 
low. Here and there were a few tufts of scorched 
grass, or weird-looking plants of a very pale green, 
as if the sun had extracted all their color. And then 
at intervals, as if dotted about an informal garden, 
the same sickly-looking, umbrella-shaped shrubs, with 
scanty, meagre foliage that we had seen on coming in 
from the sea: a sort of thorny parasols, leaning to 
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right or left on their slender trunks. These are a 
kind of melancholy mimosa, the everlasting mimosa 
of the African wildernesses, the same through all the 
barren regions of the interior—to the farthest rim, 
beyond the great deserts, on the sands of Senegal: a 
mimosa which yields nothing, is of no use, does not 
even cast a shade. 

What men can such a land feed? Evidently such 
as those fragile, tawny creatures, with a stealthy look 
and a wild eye, which were pointed out to us just now 
in the village of Obock as being Dankali natives. 
They match their country well; they wander about it, 
a scattered handful, amid sands or thickets, and the 
constant heat seems to have desiccated them, fined 
down their bodies like those of gazelles. We met a 
few coming down from the interior with light packs 
on their shoulders. And another party of Mesdames 
Dankalis stopped in front of us like the former pair, 
with the same treacherous smiles, showing white teeth: 
these again had a panther skin which they displayed 
for sale. 

At wide intervals over the plain, groups were en- 
camped, squatting on the scorching soil. One must 
stoop low to crawl like an animal into their huts. 
There they sat surrounded by their asses, their water- 
skins, fetiches, swords, and vicious-looking knives; 
motionless, idle, having wandered in the direction of 
Obock to trade or perhaps only to stare. Their way 
of receiving us was at once alarmed and alarming, 
and our interview was marked by amazement and 
distrust on both sides. 
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By this time it was eleven o’clock. Everything glis- 
tened and quivered with mirage and the lambent reflec- 
tion from the sand; a blinding glare came up from the 
ground. We saw at a distance two or three patches of 
very white objects, conspicuous against the orange-col- 
ored plain. Was it snow that had fallen by some mira- 
cle? or chalk, or perhaps stones? No—for they moved. 
—Men there, in burrows?—or beasts—gazelles— 
horses? They looked like anything you please, white 
elephants even; for we had lost all accurate sense of 
distance and proportion; everything a little way off 
was distorted and changeful. Sheep; neither more 
nor less. Queer-looking sheep, exceedingly white, 
with very black heads and broad fan-shaped tails, like 
Egyptian sheep. Scanty flocks sent out by day to 
crop I know not what wild desert herbs, and hastily 
driven home to Obock at sundown, before the beasts 
of prey are abroad. These were the last living crea- 
tures we saw as we made our way onward across the 
vast plain. 

Soon it is noon. At this hour white men never stir 
out of doors. It needs such rashness as ours, who, 
having come hither, are bent on seeing. Our shoulders, 
under our white linen clothing, sting with a feeling of 
being actually burned. As we go we cast no shadow, 
no more than a circular spot under our feet: the sun 
is exactly overhead, and its fierce rays fall vertically 
to the ground. Nota sign of life; everything is stricken 
by the heat; not even the music of insect-creatures, 
which in other parts of the world is an unfailing hum 
of life during summer noons. But the whole plain 
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paipitates more and more, throbs, oscillates, with an 
incessant, rapid, fevered motion which is perfectly 
noiseless, like that of imaginary, visionary objects. 
Over all the distance lies an indefinable something 
which looks like swirling water, or a film of gauze 
swelled by the wind—which has no existence, and is 
nothing but a mirage. The more distant mimosas as- 
sume strange shapes, lengthening, widening, repeated 
upside down, as if they were reflected in that illu- 
sory lake which overflows the sand without a mur- 
mur, and is rippled, though there is not a breath stir- 
ring in the air. And it is all dazzling, shimmering, 
fatiguing; the imagination is distressed by the mel- 
ancholy magnificence of the desert. 

And still far away the dark hills lie under lowering 
clouds. On that side the scene closes in ominous, 
undefined desolation; the sight loses itself in those 
black depths; behind that darkness and storm lies 
the heart of Africa. 
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On BoarpD THE Triomphante, 
Ma-Kune Roaps, 
Friday, June 12, 1885. 


WY 2 VANS HAT I myself saw of this death was 
(CM z/ little enough; to write of it is almost 
\ to slight the disaster by loading it 
“ with petty details. 
Yesterday at seven in the evening, 
while we were at table and dining, in 
fairly good spirits, we heard a boat 
pulling up alongside, and the oarsmen 
explained that they had come from the Bayard with a 
letter for our Captain. For a moment we were im- 
patiently curious, for the matter must be important: 
Peace signed? or war broken out again? Nothing of 
that kind, but an ominous and unexpected thing: The 
Admiral was dying, perhaps dead at this very moment. 
The boat was going round the fleet to carry the news. 
It ran like a fired train to the forecastle, where the 
sailors were singing. They were in the very act of 
rehearsing a grand theatrical performance for Sunday, 
with music and choruses; in an instant all was silent, 
and the singers slunk away—a sort of leaden silence, 
which fell on all without any word of command. 
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People at home can hardly understand these things 
—neither the consternation caused by this news, nor 
the influence the Admiral had in the fleet. They will 
read his praises in the papers, more or less well written; 
a statue of him will be put up somewhere; forgetful 
France will talk of him for a week; but no one will 
in the least understand what we sailors have lost in 
him. And I am fain to believe that nothing will do 
him greater honor than that spontaneous hush, and 
the dejection of his ships’ crews. 

No, we had never dreamed that his end could be 
like this. 

The boat passed on, from ship to ship, announcing 
the disaster. Our Captain had his launch out at once 
to go to the Bayard; then we waited in the ward- 
room, speaking in undertones. At eight o’clock I 
went on watch: a murky night; the awnings secured 
on account of the fine rain which had been falling 
since sunset; a moist, stormy, oppressive heat. 

The signal lights were run up against the captain’s 
return; I called up the mate of the watch—who hap- 
pened to be Yves, our fate having thrown us together 
once more on the same ship—and we began pacing up 
and down side by side, the hundred monotonous steps 
of a night-watch. ' Across the water, through the dark 
mist, we could see the lights of the fleet mimicking 
the lamps of a great town—a wandering town, settled 
down these two months past on this speck in the China 
seas. Rain fell slowly and steadily without a breath of 
wind; it was like one of our dismal Breton nights— 
but for the heat, of course, the suffocating, unwholesome 
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heat, which weighed on us like lead. And all through 
this still evening, in the midst of this stagnant calm, 
the warrior-sailor was struggling with death in a little 
ship’s cabin—with death noiseless and inglorious. 

While he was departing we were talking of him. 

His fame has echoed widely through the world—so 
widely that to speak of it now is hackneyed common- 
place. It will, I hope, outlive him a little while, for 
it is universally known. 

But those who did not know him well can not know 
how entirely he was a man of feeling. The lives of 
all these soldiers and sailors, which during the last 
two years France—so far away—has seemed to hold 
so cheap, were very precious to him, the really great 
leader of men. He deeply grudged French blood. 
His battles were planned and worked out beforehand 
with such rare precision that the result, often quite 
astounding, was achieved with the loss of few, very 
few of our men; and afterward, when the action was 
over which he had sternly led with uncompromising 
determination, he was another man at once, very ten- 
der, going the round of the wounded with a kind, sad 
smile; he would see every man of them to the very 
lowest and grasp them by the hand; and they died all 
the happier, comforted by his visit. 

The Captain’s launch did not return, and as we 
kept our eyes on the Bayard’s lights through the dark- 
ness and the drizzle, still we talked of the Admiral. 

Not more than five or six days since, he was here, 
on this very deck, looking on at the launching of some 
torpedoes; I remember his shaking hands with me— 
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for the last time—with the simplest and most delightful 
benignity. And that day we were rejoicing to see him 
so brisk, in such good spirits, so well recovered from 
his past fatigues. At high noon, in the full sunshine, 
he had gone off in the little torpedo-boat to steam 
about the unbroken mirror of the roadstead heated 
to white heat. To be sure, we moved so swiftly, cut- 
‘ting through the stagnant air and fanned by our own 
rapid course, that we breathed easily, and it was almost 
pleasant. I can see him still, sitting two yards away 
from me, his stalwart frame relieved against the blue 
glare; as usual, very precisely dressed, with his coat 
buttoned to the chin—exactly as if he were in France— 
and doe-skin gloves; watching the long, steel, fish-like 
creatures which shot hither and thither at his com- 
mand. 

I myself, indeed, was enthralled by the Admiral’s 
influence; I felt it less obscurely perhaps than the 
sailors, but quite as strongly; and like a thousand 
other nobodies, I should have followed him no matter 
where, with absolute devotion. I bowed to this grand 
incarnation of Duty—unintelligible to our generation 
of very small men. He was to me the embodiment of 
all the sublime old words: Honor, heroism, self-devo- 
tion, patriotism. But the man who feels worthy to 
write his funeral eulogy must strive to infuse fresh 
vitality into these great words of a past age, for they 
are made so commonplace now by being applied to 
all sorts of folks who have never known what it is to 
risk their lives, that they have lost any adequately 
lofty meaning when we speak of him. 
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The Admiral had his own secret of being at once so 
austere and so much beloved. How did he achieve it ? 
—for he was, after all, a stern master, as unsparing of 
others as of himself, and never showing his exquisite 
tenderness of deepest feelings but to the dying. Never 
admitting any discussion of his orders, though per- 
fectly courteous, he had a short, imperious manner of 
his own in giving them: “You understand, my good 
fellow? Then go.” A nod, a shake of the hand— 
and one went—anywhere, everywhere, at the head of 
the merest handful of men; went confidently, since the 
plan was his, and came back triumphant even when 
the enterprise was most terribly difficult and perilous. 

The thousands of men who were here to fight had 
all and each given their life into the Chief’s hands, 
and thought it only natural that he should dispose of 
it when he needed it. He was exacting to the last 
degree; and yet no one grumbled at him—never, 
never; neither soldiers nor sailors;—not even that 
motley troop of ‘‘Zephyrs,” Arabs, and Annamese, 
which was under his orders. 

Oh, that island of Formosa! Who would dare to 
tell the story of the epic deeds done there and write 
the martyrology of those who died? It all took place 
amid sufferings of every kind: storms, chills, and heat; 
privations, dysentery, fevers. Still these men did not 
murmur; sometimes they had neither eaten nor slept 
—after some fearful toil under Chinese fire, and had 
come in quite worn out, their clothes soaked with the 
incessant rain of Keelung—and he curtly ordered them 
out again—for need must. Well! They set their 
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teeth and pulled themselves together to obey him, and 
went out; then they succumbed—and all for a barren 
enterprise, while France, fretting over petty election 
squabbles and domestic matters, scarcely turned her 
languid eyes to see them die. Who, outside the fam- 
ilies of our seamen, who, I say, in all France lost an 
hour’s sleep or amusement through that hapless and 
glorious Formosa squadron? 

At anxious moments—and they were many—in the 
midst of actions of which the issue seemed doubtful, 
as soon as he appeared—he, the Admiral, or only his 
flag even, at a distance: ‘‘Ah, there he is,”’ they would 
say. ‘‘That is all we want; things are sure to end 
well now he is here!’’ And in fact things always did 
end well; ended in the very way which he alone had 
planned and foreseen—for he kept his schemes very 
secret; 

I do not believe that among all our foes in Europe 
his match can be found as an admiral.in command; 
nay, not one to be compared with him. Perhaps 
France would have done well to reserve him with care 
for some great national struggle, instead of letting him 
wear himself out and die here. 


A sound of oars—a boat is coming up. The men 
on watch hail her. 

“Alongside, Captain!” 

A group collects close to the Captain’s gangway, 
though it is not strictly regular: officers and sailors, 
alike anxious to know, to catch the first words the 
Captain may utter. He tells us that the Admiral still 
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breathes feebly, but that he is certainly dying; his 
eyes are closed, he has not spoken since six o’clock 
that afternoon, he lies with his hands folded over his 
breast and already cold; very calm, probably not in 
any pain. 

Of what is he dying? No one quite knows. Of ex- 
haustion and an overworked brain. At first there was 
a rumor that the nameless epidemic which we hardly 
dare speak about had clutched him, too—the sickness 
which every day snatches away some from among us. 
But now they say no—it is not that. The two linger- 
ing diseases of this yellow land—dysentery and liver 
complaint—which have hung about him for months, 
have suddenly knocked him over, it appears. And 
something else is killing him: overwork, heart-sick- 
ness, too, and disappointments of every kind, in face 
of the worthless results which his brilliant victories 
have wrested for France. 

Human aid can do no more for him; not even warm 
his limbs, which are growing rigid and bathed in cold 
sweat, in spite of the heat of this stormy night. A boat 
is to come from the Bayard—and must come soon— 
to tell us when all is over. 


As soon as the Captain’s boat was hoisted, Yves and 
I, who were still on watch, again paced the deck. 
While waiting for the boat from the Bayard we went 
over the list of our friends among those who had fall- 
en in this war; and it was a long one, including the 
many poor fellows who lived and died inglorious in 
their blue jackets. 
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The man we both most deeply regretted was Henri 
Dehorter, a lieutenant, who was mortally wounded at 
Tamsui, a friend of mine of fifteen years’ standing, 
and a protector as well as friend of Yves’s, whom I 
had recommended to his good-will in my own absence. 
Alas ! and what a kind, good fellow he was, and so 
lively, and happy-tempered, and delightful in every 
way. 

When that Chinese bullet lodged in his breast I was 
in France, and his last letter, so full of high spirits, 
reached me after his death. 

‘Another one,” said Yves, ‘‘whom every one of us 
loved! I can see him now, with the kind, jolly smile 
he gave me the very morning of that landing when I 
had set him on shore with his men in the steam launch, 
and called out to him: ‘‘Good-luck to you, Captain!” 
And at two o’clock he was brought back in the boat 
with a shot through his breast. A little later and our 
wounded were being brought off in boatloads. Oh 
Lord! what a day that was ! 

“‘And our Chinese prisoners stood grinning to see 
them lifted on board. The Captain gave prompt or- 
ders to have. them secured in the hold, or the sailors 
would have pitched them all overboard. 

“Poor Dehorter; they made him up a bed here on 
deck, between those two stanchions, with a sail stretched 
round it to make a little room of it. Next morning, 
when we were cleaning up, I heard him calling me 
through the canvas: ‘Yves.’ It was to shake hands 
with me. And I remember how burning hot his 
was. 
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“Fle died there, just there, in the smoking-cabin, 
where they laid him the last few days. 

“They placed his body in a lead coffin on board 
the steam launch for our return passage to Cochin- 
China. One rough night the sea nearly washed it 
overboard.” 

And I, in my turn, told Yves of the visit I had paid 
to his newly made grave as we passed Saigon, which 
Yves had not yet seen. 

I and some other officers, friends of mine, had 
agreed to meet at six in the evening at the gate of the 
cemetery, to visit this grave together; it was at some 
distance from the town, and though my hired carriage 
went at a good pace I was too late for my appoint- 
ment—I had been driven to death all day, having but 
that one for a thousand things. There I was alone 
in the immense burial ground, where I had never been 
before, at sunset, seeking the tomb with the vaguest 
directions. 

It was a world in itself, that cemetery at Saigon, 
more extensive than the graveyard of a French town 
of a hundred thousand souls; that alone tells a tale of 
this farthest Eastern land. How many, many crosses 
stand there, crosses, or merely mounds of earth, grassy 
and weed-grown! A red soil; very green trees, gilded 
that evening by the last gleams of sunlight; strange 
tropical flowers; and numbers of large butterflies, like 
those on Chinese screens, flitted over this field of the 
dead. How sad they seemed, these exotic, far-away 
things! 

I feared I might fail to find the tomb. To quit 
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this land on the morrow without having seen it would 
have distressed me terribly. At last I saw my fellow- 
officers, standing in a group behind some shrubs, their 
heads bare and gazing at the ground. It was there: 
A large slab of granite, very plain, but which will 
endure some little time—his name, Henri Dehorter, 
and that of the battle in which he gloriously met his 
death. Some faded wreaths lay there; and we in our 
hurry had never thought of bringing him fresh ones. 


Then we spoke of the Admiral again, whose death- 
struggle was a presence possessing our minds: 

“And,” said Yves, “‘he never took any care of him- 
self; every evening, every evening away to land, into 
the hospital, at the risk of catching the infection!” 

It was true; till these last few days he had faithfully 
kept up his visits to the sick. Only last week he had 
left his ship in all haste, to go in a torrent of rain as 
far as the marine infantry quarters, and take leave of 
a poor lieutenant who had been wounded at his side 
at Son-Tay, and who was attacked by the nameless 
sickness and died that night. On Monday, again, he 
had been seen at nine in the morning, with his head 
bared to the sun, following the funeral of another 
officer who had died of the same disease. Bare- 
headed, buttoned up, always and everywhere austerely 
correct, he had passed along the deserted alleys of Ma- 
Kung accompanying the little mourning procession to 
the fields of rice and maize, where we had improvised 
a cemetery. 

During the last two months this squalid Ma-Kung 
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had seen many a French funeral threading its way 
through the streets. At the beginning particularly, 
when the ruins were still fresh, the Buddhas prone on 
the open places, the houses freshly gutted and still 
reeking of fire and dead Chinamen, the sickness had 
made itself at home in the great temple we had turned 
into a hospital; and day after day the little processions 
came out: a score or so of men with arms reversed, 
trampling over the rubbish, the broken china, the tat- 
ters of silk, the fragments of lanterns and umbrellas. 
In a coffin hastily knocked together out of old gilt 
paneling, some obscure soldier was being borne, with- 
out priest or prayer, to his sleep in the maize-plot, 
where we had already planted many a little black 
cross. We, as we watched them go by, only pitied 
them for having met so sordid a death—and now our 
Admiral, with all his glory, was ending much as they 
had ended. 

The sailors on watch, who could not be so indiffer- 
ent as to drop asleep again on the deck, were hanging 
about in twos and threes, and we could hear that 
they, too, were talking of him: “At any rate, we have 
not yet heard that he is deceased [a word they habit- 
ually used, thinking it more respectful than dead], and 
while there is life, don’t you know. . . .?” 

They would not believe it; their minds, too, refused 
to admit the notion that the Admiral could go out like 
this. 

At about eleven the second mate came up to walk the 
deck with us; differences of rank seemed to be effaced 
that night in our common anticipation of sorrow and 
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every one talked to every one else without distinction. 
He, this worthy mate, felt a pressing.impulse to re- 
fresh his memory and tell the tale of the great fight at 
Foo-Choo; after repeating the details he had told a 
hundred times before, he hit upon this image to de- 
scribe the fearful carnage: ‘All at once you saw the 
sea covered with thousands of floating things, as if 
some one had emptied out a sack of feathers—only 
they were dead bodies.” 

No news having come by the time our watch was 
over, we had almost begun to hope again, from the 
end being so long delayed. But at a few minutes past 
midnight, when I had gone to my own cabin, I heard 
the splashing of a steam launch coming alongside, and 
I knew what tidings it brought. I leaned out of my 
port-hole to hear what was said. A voice—that of the 
man on the lookout—asked: ‘‘Well?” and another 
from the launch said, “‘ He is deceased.” 

I fell asleep with these words in my ear, and in my 
dreams I saw the Admiral in a weird medley of battle 
and strange funerals. 

We learned next day how peacefully, almost tenderly, 
death had come upon him, like a sleep. After six in 
the evening he had neither stirred nor moaned. Every 
means having failed to restore a little warmth to his 
limbs, fast growing cold, they had left him in peace. 
The officers of the Bayard were standing about him, 
almost as motionless as himself; two sailors were wav- 
ing fans over his head. Shortly before ten, hearing 
him breathe no more, they held his eyeglass, which 
was still about his neck, to his lips, and then a hand- 
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mirror—no mist on the glass, not a trace of breath. 
The chief surgeon said, in a low voice: 

“Gentlemen, Admiral Courbet is dead.” 

At the first moment no one moved, not a tear was 
shed; then, after a pause of some minutes, the silence 
was broken by a sob. 
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“phe HIS morning, Friday, still overcast, and 
a fine drizzling rain like that of Brit- 
4 tany. The yards are set apeak, the 
‘flags at half-mast, and minute guns 
are fired at intervals of half an hour. 
It is strangely like the often gloomy 
sky and all the ceremonial observed 

oe on Good Friday in French seaports. 
This broad roadstead of Pescadores is even somewhat 
like certain parts of our coast, with a low, treeless 
shore cut out into square fields of rice and maize. 
Numbers of sampans with Chinese on board, more or 
less busied in fishing, are sailing to and fro on the 
calm waters, prowling round the Bayard, already scent- 
ing our misfortune. And ere long, beyond a doubt, 
all China will know that the man before whom she 
quailed is dead. 

At nine o’clock, boats put off from every ship of 
the squadron, gigs and pinnaces, carrying the captains 
and superior officers to a private mass to be said on 
board the Bayard in behalf of the Admiral. The 
weather was still dismal and cloudy, the sea quite 
calm; the boats ran silently alongside, and soon the 
good ship was crowded with officers. ‘The poor old 
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Bayard, once so spick and span, is now shabby and 
battered, the worse for the wear of a glorious expe- 
dition; loaded with cases, bales, and barrels—pro- 
visions for the troops. 

The crowd that came on board was not the crowd 
of an ordinary mass for the dead; there were no calm 
but careless faces, nor the flow of whispered conver- 
sation, nor the hum of indifference. Among the of- 
ficers who were gathered there, many who had been 
comrades at some former period and who had not 
met for a long time grasped hands here with hardly 
a word. Most of the men present stood motionless 
in their places, still lost in the dull surprise of this 
death. 

The altar for mass was arranged between decks, 
and we had to stand close, in a sort of narrow passage 
under the iron deck, which made it terrifically hot. 
Behind the officers the ship’s crew crowded in, with- 
out a sound, in equal consternation, and equally speech- 
less; a few Chinese heads here and there—prisoners 
or interpreters—reminding us how far we were from 
home. 

Mass was said in low tones amid perfect stillness. 
When it was over every one went round behind the 
altar—as in a graveyard, to condole with the sur- 
vivors—to pay his respects to the captain in command 
and the chief staff-officer. Both were in tears. 

There was no ceremonial, no oration, no music; 
only men who came and passed, stricken, finding no 
words. So far as external things went, there was 
nothing even to suggest the presence of death. Only 
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two wreaths lay at the foot of the poop;-whatever was 
to be found greenest in this barren land: some bam- 
boo and tamarind leaves, with sprays from the scarce 
pagoda-trees, and among them a few blossoms of the 
pink cape-periwinkle, the only flower of Ma-Kung. 

We all would fain have seen his face once more; 
but it was impossible to lay him out then; in that 
climate death is too immediately followed by terrible 
changes, against which precautions must instantly be 
taken. The body of our Chief was at that moment 
below, in the hands of the surgeons, who were occu- 
pied in their melancholy task. So all was over; we 
took leave; one by one the boats came alongside and 
disappeared. 

At noon the Duguay-Trouin set sail to carry the 
news to Hong-Kong, whence it will have been tele- 
graphed to France. 

At three in the afternoon, the doctors having finished 
their work, the captains and officers returned to the 
Bayard and were admitted to gaze for the last time 
on the Admiral. 

They had laid him on the floor in his stateroom, 
wrapped in a shroud—a long, white streak on the 
crimson carpet. We stepped in on tiptoe to look for 
a moment at the pale, calm features, hardly changed; 
the high brow under which so many ideas, so many 
wonderful schemes carefully thought out, planned, and 
classified, were now forever extinct. When the officers 
withdrew there was another group waiting at the door, 
begging to be admitted; the warrant’ officers, who 
were anxious to see him. 
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And after them a larger crowd besieged the door: 
the seamen, waiting their turn and regarding it as 
their right. 

All the crew had to be admitted in single file to 
march through the room. Slowly they came on, hun- 
dreds of youthful faces with a look of consternation, 
each one saluting the noble dead with awe-stricken 
reverence. 

Then they placed him in his leaden coffin, with its 
camphor-wood casing bound with iron. 
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mise en Chapelle (the preliminary con- 
_ secration of the body) with naval and 
military honors. 

The first idea was to convey the 
Admiral’s body to Ma-Kung, and place 
it in one of the great temples where 
there would be more room for the 
troops; but on second thought it seemed better that he 
should not rest, even for a few hours, on Chinese soil, 
still less in a Buddhist temple; so they left him on board 
his ship, which is French ground. 

At Ma-Kung, a little before seven in the morning, 
the dwindled remnant of our little corps of occupation 
were drawn up under the forts facing the sea, their 
guns loaded ready to fire a musketry salute. The 
weather was just like that of the previous day, gray 
and lowering; the launches and long boats brought 
the officers of the fleet on board the Bayard, but in full 
uniform and wearing their swords. Officers of ar- 
tillery and infantry arrived, too, and detachments of 
men from every ship in the roads and‘ from every 
regiment of the army on service at Ma-Kung. 
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On board the Bayard the crowd was closely packed, 
but in perfect silence. There, on the deck, lay the 
Admiral’s coffin, waiting under its black pall at the 
entrance of the chapel into which it was to be escorted 
by the priest. 

We pressed as close as possible into the narrow ways 
amidships, under that oppressive iron casing. In such 
ominously gloomy weather everything one touches, 
whether of wood or iron, is hot and moist—dewy, as 
if even inanimate things were sweating; and this stew- 
ing vapor, itself difficult to breathe, was full of the 
fragrance of such things as are used for the dead. 

The chapel was to the last degree simple: two 
Admiral’s flags (tricolor flags with three white stars) 
formed a sort of tent under the poop; there were two 
ranks of sailors under arms, two rows of tapers— 
nothing more. They had even hung a sort of shroud 
over the motto of Bayard, which he might so well have 
taken for his own: Sans peur et sans reproche. As it 
happened, an ebony monster—the spoil of some pa- 
goda—which had been placed on the rail of the poop, 
was exactly over the head of the coffin above this 
impromptu chapel, sitting up like a great black dog. 
It looked as if it were laughing us to scorn with that 
intensity of vicious malignity which is the inimita- 
ble secret of Chinese art. They might have thought 
of covering this up rather than the motto—though it 
was a striking enough image of China looking on at 
these obsequies. 

The religious ceremony was brief, and the priest’s 
yoice low. At intervals of a minute came the rattle, 
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more or less distant, of platoon firing from the ships 
or from the forts; first on one side, then-on the other 
—a sharp sound, like the rending of something. And 
between whiles, through the stillness, a tiny bird was 
heard singing persistently, perched on one of the hal- 
yards. The sailors made apologies for its presence: it 
had been there since the day before; it was in vain 
that they had driven it away and shaken the rope; it 
had come back again and again. 

Close at hand the Bayard’s cannon fired the last 
salute in sullen thunder, and then Admiral Lespés, 
who had taken the command of the fleet the day be- 
fore, came to speak a few words of farewell over our 
dead Chief. He did it with such painful tremor, and 
such an evident disposition to weep, that the tears 
rose to our eyes only to hear him. Even those who 
set themselves with the most strenuous effort to seem 
unmoved, broke down completely. 


After this, all was over but the march past of the 
soldiers, and that was the end of all: every one came 
away and dispersed in the various boats; the yards 
were squared, and the flags all run up again. Things 
fell into their places; everything looked the same as 
usual: even the sun came out again. Mourning was 
over; oblivion had almost begun. 

I had never before seen sailors weep when under 
arms—and they all had tears on their faces as they 
stood there forming a guard of honor. 

It was a very humble affair, that little chapel; very 
humble, too, was the little black pall; and when the 
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Admiral’s body reaches France it will be treated with 
far more splendid pomp, beyond a doubt, than here 
in this Bay of Exile. But what can they do, what can 
be devised in his honor, that will be finer or rarer 
than those tears? | 
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